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The district or tila of Dinajpoor, which forms the extent 
of the jurisdiction of a judge and magistrate, and of a cotiec- 
tor, is situated in the northern part of Bengal. Its greatest 
length, from its southern extremity at the junction of the 
Punabhoba with the Mahanonda, to its northern extremity 
on the Nagor, is 105 B, miles. Its greatest breadth near its 
southern end between the Korotoya and Nagor, is SH B. 
miles. It is somewhat of a triangular form, with its most 
acute angle to the north, its longest side to the NE.; and its 
shortest to the south.It extends from to 9^“ 18'N. 

iat. and its southern extremity is exactly in the meridian of 
Calcutta.* 


* These Etstemea^ sre ^ivea on the suppnsltioD that Major Rtnnell's 
maps are exact. The tnb.dnisioDB on these maps are not adapted to the 
present state of the cuuntry, hut to the Zemindaries or eatates, that existed 
when they were constructed, and wliirh are now enlitely altered. The 
maps indeed were by far on two small a scale to represent tlie different 
estates with any accuracy i for theemaller divisioas (Orapis) belonging 
to different proprietora are very much intermixetl No map ther^ore 
could represent the boundaries tff estates, without being on such a scale 
M to enable the boundaries of subdirisions to be laid down, and as inuuy 
of the subdirisiuus donut excccti 100 acres, the scale would require to be 
very large. 
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The weetern boundary of tliig district ie rery well defined. 

It is separated from that of Puraniya by the rivers Nagor and 
Mahanonda to the junction of the latter with the Punabho- 
ba. Its boundary on the south with Rajshahi, is not only 
destitute of any natural marks, which indeed were not easily 
procurable: but winds about, and intersects these districta 
in a manner that is very inconvenient, bollt in the administra¬ 
tion of justice, and in the support of police. This 1 suppose 
originally arose from an inclination to accommodate the dif¬ 
ferent proprietors of estates, to whom it is inconvenient and 
expensive to possess lands in two diffei'cnt jurisdictions, as 
they must employ an agent at eacii: but as estates are fre- 
cjuently changing their boundaries, and as in the case in 
question the estates have been entirely altered, it would 
perliaps occasion on the whole less inconvenience were the 
boundary to be rendered somewhat straight, and were de¬ 
tached portions added to the district by which they are sur¬ 
rounded. 

On the east, this district is separated from Rongpoor by a 
river, which owing to frequent changes, that will hcreafier be 
explained, has different names in different parts of its course, 
but which is usually called the Korotoya. Towards the north 
the boundary of these two districts is less clearly defined, 
but is not liable to any particular objection ; as it is tolerably 
straight, and as there are no portions detached. 

Dinajpoor, as represented in Major RcniieH’s maps, con¬ 
sisted entirely of a large estate, which belonged to a family 
tliat resided at the town of this name; and contained between 
3 or 4,000 square miles. The Zila or present district, how¬ 
ever, is much more extensive, and by tracing its boundaries 
as nearly a.> I can, on Major Rcnnell's iiia]>, and estimating the 
extent, 1 find that it contains 5,374 square 11. miles. Such 
a manner of estimating the extent of the country, I am aware 
is liable to several objections; tlic boundary is not laid down 
by a geographer, neither is the map very correct. No person 
lias a more just respect for the very higli abilities of Major 
Rcimell tliuii I have, but his maps of Bengal, 1 iioagine, were 
constructed in many jwrts from the reports of native messen¬ 
gers, and the course of rivers is constantly undergoing very 
rapid cliaiiges. ^VIlat I have here stated, is therefore merely 
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an approximation to the real situation and extent, founded 
on the best documents xrithin my reach. 

Soil. —The soil, when dry, is in general of a very light ash 
colour, often almost white, but becomes dark when moist 
In a few places however, chiefly near the Korotoya, the soil is 
a very red and stiff clay. Such soil wherever found, seems 
to be cal'cd Ranggamati, and many places derive their name 
from this circumstance; for in Bengal this kind of soil is 
rather unusual. The common ash^coloured soil, which occu- 
pies more than 99 per cent, of the wliolc district, is of two 
kinds. 

The one in dry weather becomes exceedingly hard and im¬ 
penetrable, and retains very little moisture, so that in the 
heats of spring it Is entirely destitute of vegetation. In wet 
weather again it changes into a soft sticky mud. This is called 
Kbyar and Matiyal. The first expresses its parched state 
during the dry season ; the latter is said to be a provincial 
corruption for Athiyal, wliicli implies its sticky quality during 
the rainy season. Anuther derivation is given of the first 
appellation, it is said to signify saline or alkaline, and much 
land in Bengal is no doubt of that nature; but this is by no 
means the case in Dinajpoor. 

The other ash-colourcd soil contains a much larger propor¬ 
tion of sand. This is much more retentive of moisture than 
the purer clay, and in the dry season produces more vegeta¬ 
tion. Its tenacity also being diminished by the mixture of 
sand, even the wretched implements and cattle of the natives 
are able to penetrate it in the dry season, so that it produces 
a crop with the early rains of spring, while the hard clay is 
still impenetrable to the plough. 

The greater part of the stiff land produces therefore only 
one crop of rice, which is sown in the middle of the rainy 
season, but with the occasional rains, that happen in winter 
and the early part of spring, some portion, often a considera¬ 
ble one, is ploughed, and tlien produces two crops of rice. 
A great proportion of the mixed land produces either two 
crops of that grain, or a great variety of' valuable articles that 
grow in the dry season. 

Elevation and apyearanec .—Although there is nothing in 
the whole district that approaches to the elevation of a moun- 
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tain, yet the face of the country it by no meant so ievel at 
many ports of Bengal, and many parts are more entitled to 
the appellation of hill, than the elevation in his Majesty's 
green park. In fact, some parts rise to a considerable height, 
especially o long ridge extending north from the town of 
Dinajpoor almost to Kantonogor, and a considerable eleva¬ 
tion north-east from Nalagola on the banks of the Brohroani 
river, whicli at least rise 100 feet perpendicular height above 
the level of the inundated country. Although these can 
scarcely deserve a place in the map, yet as the various 
degrees of elevation occasion a most essential difference on 
the produce of the country, they deserve the most minute 
attention in this inquiry. 

In tlic 6rst place near several of the rivers, especially the 
Nagor, Mohanonda, Tanggon and the tower part of the I’u- 
nabhoba, a great deal of land is so low, that every rainy 
season it is inundated to a great depth; and owing to tiiis 
circumstance is considered by the natives as almost unfit for 
cultivation. Many people have imagined, that in level alluvial 
countries, which are liable to inundation, the banks of the 
rivers, owing to a more copious deposition of sediment, arc 
higher than the more remote parts. In many cases this may 
be true, but in this district the parts near rivers are generally 
not higher than those more remote, and in many places they 
are much lower. I should iniagine, that about seven per cent, 
of the whole land in this district may be overflowed in the 
rains, and considered on that account as nearly incapable of 
cultivation. 

The inundated land of a stifler soil is not all a perfect flat, 
its surface in many places rises into considerable swells, so 
that while some portions are covered with HO feet of water, 
others are covered with very little, and some project like 
islands. This is peculiarly the ease near the Mahanonda 
and Nagor rivers, where the most extensive inundations take 
place, and where a considerable part of this inundated land 
is cultivated. The higher spots afford situations for villages; 
but it has often been necessary to assist nature by digging 
tanks, and to raise the foundations of the houses with the 
earth thrown out by this operation. It is much to be la¬ 
mented, that the cultivation of these lands could not he 
farther extended; for the soil, although in some places 
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covered by beds of sand, is in general remarkably rich, while 
in its present state the value of its produce is veiy small, 
being chiefly a wretched pasture and long reeds, which are 
applied to several uses, as will hereafter be described. The 
advantage, however, arising from either the pasture or the 
reeds is much more than counterbalanced by the destructionf 
which is occasioned by the wild animals that such waste land 
harbours, especially deer, buflalocs, and hogs. 

In this portion must be included the Chora land or sandy 
banks of rivers, which does not readily produce rank vegeta¬ 
tion, and therefore is better cultivated than the richer lands, 
in which reeds vegetate with an Astonishin;; vigour. The 
Chora land can produce a plentiful but precarious crop of 
indigo, and a great many cucurbitaceous plants, and some- 
limes wheat and barley. It is seldom, ho, ever, regularly 
rented, and can only be included among the land, that is 
sometimes in fallow, sometimes cultivated (Uthit Potil). 

No trees gi'ow on this inundated land, and its appearance 
is as dismal, as its produce is of small value. A considerable 
portion miglit be embanked to adv.antage by the proprietors; 
and wherever the soil is good, I have no doubt, that it might 
be cultivated as the lands of Nator arc; or it might be culti¬ 
vated for wheat, barley, mustard-seed, and various kinds of 
pube; for the inundation dries up in most places, before the 
season for sowing toese begins. At present nothing is culti¬ 
vated in it but some poor kinds of rice, that will hereafter be 
described. Farther, the long reeds might be destroyed, and 
nothing allowed to grow except short grass, which would feed 
a great many more cattle than this ground does at present, 
and would give no harbour to destructive animals; but the 
right of common pasturage is a complete bar to such an im¬ 
provement. As this kind of bnd, however, is a common 
nuisance, by spreading disease .ind harbouring wild beasts, 
the proprietors might, perhaps with justice, be compelled 
either (o clear it, or to part with it to such as would under¬ 
take the cultivalion ; for in its present stale it yields no profit 
to the owner. At present the only step taken to diminish 
the evil is to bum the dried reeds during the heats of spring. 
This is not done with sufficient care, neither is it by any 
means cfTectual. 

The Doangsh or mixed soil, which occupies about 4G per 
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cent, of the whole ground in this district that is exempt from 
inundation, differs rery much in its manner of cultivation 
according to its various degrees of elevation. 1 exclude from 
this the low sandy banks of rivers called Chora by the natives, 
although these are a. mixture of sand and clay, but they are 
in general inundated. The proper Doangsh land is capable 
of producing almost every thing that agrees with the climate, 
and the vegetation on it is remarkably luxuriant. This in 
fact, in the present circumstances of the country, is a nuisance. 
The great variety of lofty flower and iVuit-bearing trees, and 
the luxuriant bamboos by which the cottages are shaded, 
would render their situation delightful, did not rank weeds 
and bushes, which shoot up with unceasing vigour in every 
corner that is not in constant cultivation, prevent all circu¬ 
lation of air, preserve a constant damp noisome vapour, and 
harbour a great variety of loathsome and pernicious animals. 
The poverty, sliyness, and indolence of the natives, especially 
the two former, prevent them from removing those nuisances. 
They are fond of having their houses buried in a thicket, 
which screens their women firom view. These thickets serve 
them as a place of retreat on all their occasions, which adds 
very much to the noisome smells thst they produce. This is 
even the case in families of considerable wealth and distinc¬ 
tion, as in this district women servants are scarcely pro¬ 
curable. 

The lowest parts of the Doangsh land produce one crop of 
winter rice, which is amazingly rich, and pulse is often sown 
amongst the growing corn, and ripens among the stubble. 
This Land is eagerly sought after by the farmers, and little of 
it is waste. Tlie Doangsh, which is somewhat higher, pro¬ 
duces in genera' two crops of rice, which little exceed in 
value the single crop on the lower lands, and require at least 
double the labour. In pl.nce of a summer and winter crop of 
rice on this land are sometimes .sown Pat and Son, plants 
used for making cordage. 

The parts of this soil, that are neitlier very high nor low, 
and that are sufllciently near the house of the cultivator, pro¬ 
duce various riel) crops, that occupy the soil during the 
whole year, such as mulberry, sugar-cane, ginger, and tur¬ 
meric i or they produce a crop of summer rice, followed by 
wheat, barley, mustard, and other seeds for yielding oil, and 

p p 
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Yarious kinds of pulse, all of whicli are coUectively called 
Robi by the farmers of this district, as they grow in the 
season of sunshine. A considerable porUon also is cultivated 
for plants used for chewing or smoking, or as vegetables for 
rile use of the kitchen. Lands of this kind, that are too far 
fiom the farm-yard, and on that account receive no manure, 
produce only one crop of summer rice, oi different kinds of 
the plants called Arum by botanists, and Kochu by the 
natives, the roots of which are esculent. This is land, that 
seems to me well fitted for the cultivation of cotton, which 
deserves encouragement. 

The highest parts of the Doangsh soil aflbrd situations for 
the houses and gardens of the cultivators, and for the plants- 
dons by which they are surrounded. In the gardens are 
generally some plants of the Ricinus on the leaves of which 
the natives raise a species of moth (Bombyx), that spins a 
very coarse kind of silk. In a few places fishermen rear in 
their gardens a kind of nettle, which yields a sort of hemp. 
In many parts this description of land is too extensive for 
those purposes, and then it is in general much neglected. It 
ia too steep for the regular and constant cultivation of grain, 
unless it could be regularly manured. A large proportion is 
occupied by burying grounds, and as a common pasture, 
where the cattle are turned out, rather to take air than to 
procure food; as the grass, at least in the season when I saw 
it, is entirely burnt up. Where not ocoupied by graves this 
poor land is usually cultivated once in from tliree to five years, 
and after giving one or two crops of rice puhe, esculent roots, 
turmeric, ginger, cotton, sesamum, is allowed again to remain 
fallow. This is also the kind of land, that is most usually 
cultivated for Indigo. The profit that accrues to the owner 
from this land is very inconsiderable; but the cultivarion is 
of great use, as it prevents those parts of the country from 
running into long reeds or bushes, which would harbour 
destructive animals; some part however in several rich districts 
is reserved for rearing long grass, which is used for thatch 
and fuel, is regularly cut once a year, and pays a considerable 
rent. 

This diversity of elevation in some parts of the district, 
especially towards the N£. where the whole soil ia Doangsh, 
occasions a division into Nina and Dangga or low and high, 
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that has been adopted in the settlement of the revenue. Its 
origin is not however more regularly attended to tban the 
distinction ofKhyarand Foil; for all the land near the culti* 
vator’s hut, that produces valuable crops, is reckoned Kina, 
and is high rented, although it is in general the highest part 
of the country. The lands that are a little elevated and pro- 
duce two crops of rice, are called Nina Dangga, or neither 
low nor high, and the highest lands that are only Cultivated 
occasionally are called Uthit Potit, that is cultivated and 
waste. 

The stiff soil (Khyar) forms a large proportion of the parts 
of this district that are exempt from inundadon, and extensive 
tracts of it, although sufficiently high to prevent floods from 
injuring the crops, are yet so very flat, that they are covered 
with water for four or five months in the year, and form a 
mud that is almost impassable. Sometimes the rice plains of 
this nature are intersected by narrow rising grounds, distant 
a mile or less from each other, and affording a situation where 
the inhabitants can build their houses. In other places these 
plains are so extensive, that it has been necessary to dig 
tanks, so that the earth thrown out might aflurd room for the 
dwellings of the cultivators. These tanks are also extremely 
useful by supplying the inhabitants with water, not only for 
domestic purposes, but for the irrigation of the fields. The 
persons therefore by whom they have been constructed are 
justly entitled to much praise, wherever they have had the 
utility of the tanks in view; but ostentation, and the desire 
of fame, have increased the number and size of these works 
to a destructive extent; especially as no one is sufficiently 
interested in their repair, which is attended with no reputa¬ 
tion. Almost every tank therefore is soon choked with 
aquatic plants, and becomes a source of noisome smell, 
bad water, and disease; while there are infinitely more tanks 
than the habitations of the people can occupy, and much 
land is for ever rendered useless. It were indeed very much 
to be wuhed, that in this district at least the digging new 
tanks should be altogether prohibited, at least none should 
be permitted without an investigation into the necessity for 
its construction, and without proper security being taken 
from the estate in which it is dug, for its being kept for ever 
in repair, and free of noisome weeds. The measure at present 
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tikpn for this purpose is quite absurd. Wlien tlie tank is 
formed, a quantity of mercury is put in the bottom. This is 
only done in great tanks; and although numberless examples 
of its inefficacy are constantly before their eyes, the natives 
continue perfectly credulous. However desirable it might 
be either to have the old ones cleaned or filled up, the means, 
1 confess are not obvious, The necessity for tanks in this 
part of the country, it ought to be observed, is much smaller 
than in many others; for in almost every part wells, con¬ 
structed ot very little expense, produce much better water 
for domestic purposes than tanks ; and with the pains that 
are bestowed on machinery in the south of India, would, 
answer much better for the irrigation of the fields. At the 
same time it must be confessed, that this soil is favourable 
for tanks, the water which they contain being remarkably 
good, and in a few instances (Ham Sagor and Siddiieswori 
Pusbkorini) they produce no weeds. 

The high lands and raised banks in tins stifi' land are not 
favourable to moat kinds of vegetation, and where the declivity 
is considerable are in general waste. Many kinds of trees, 
particularly the jak, will not grow in such situations, and 
bamboos do not thrive so well as in looser soil, still however 
the mango, banyan, pipol, tamarind and some others are very 
thriving, bamboos grow to a useful, though not to great size; 
and tlie tal and Khcjur palms might no doubt be cultivated 
to great advantage, were their uses known to the inliabitanis. 
Besides affording a dry situation and siieltcr for the habita¬ 
tions of the people, the elevated parts, where not too steep, 
produce the seedling rice that is transplanted into the fields. 
By means of artificial watering, in many parts of the country, 
this soil produces fine cutton, mulberry and vegetables fur the 
kitchen, especially onions and garlic. The banks of tanks 
also arc favourable for bctic leaf. In all such parts of the 
country however vegetables are scarce, and in many jiarts tlie 
cultivation of mulberry and of cotton, especially of a good 
quality, is altogetiicr unknown. This last elreumstanee is 
particularly to be regretted, as mueli cotton-wool is imported 
from territories not subject to the Company, 

In this kind of land almost nothing is reserved for pasture, 
and it is much better occupied than any other soil in this dis¬ 
trict j perhaps 3 per cent, of it is very poor, and is allowed a 
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fallow between the crops. Other parts of the district, where 
the soil is atilT (Khyar), are more uneTcn, and are in general 
badly cultirated, but a considerable proportion has been level' 
led with great pains for producing rice; and as the soil, in 
such situations, is not so hard as in the more level parts, and 
contains somewhat more sand, so the nature of the produce 
approaches nearer to that of the free soils, and most of the 
articles cultivated on the one are raised also on the other; but 
in general, where the soil is stifiT, every thing except rice ia 
raised only in small quantities for the immediate consumption 
of the cultivator. 

Although the produce of a given extent of ground be small 
in value when compared with that of some light soils, yet I 
must say, that 1 in general observed the condition of the peo¬ 
ple to be best in the districts which consisted almost entirety 
of this stiff soil The hardness of the clay, which renders it a 
good material for the construction of walls, both of houses 
and for surrounding the farm yard, gives a comfort to the in¬ 
habitants that is unknown to the cultivators of the friable aoil; 
while its dryness, without any assistance, checks that rankness 
of vegetation by which the villages in a richer soil are overrun 
with weeds and bushes, that render the vicinity of the houses 
disgusting and unwholesome, and which shelter serpents, hogs, 
and varioua noisome or disagreeable animals. 

River $.—The rivers of this district arc very numerous, and 
are but ill represented in Major Kennell’s maps, in some mea¬ 
sure probably owing to bis want of sufficient materials, but 
chiefly perhaps in consequence of changes that have taken 
place since his time. In a country so level as this, and wliich 
consists almost entirely of loose materials, upon which running 
water has a powerful action, the rivers are not only gradually 
and constantly changing their place, by wearing away different 
pordoDB of their banks, but very frequently a small obstacle 
ploced in one of their channels, forces the water to form ano¬ 
ther, and as that gradually becomes wider, the former is leA 
entirely empty in the dry season, or at least has no current, and 
forms a stagnant marsh. This generally retains its original 
name among the neighbouring people, who very naturally con¬ 
tinue to perform their religious ceremonies in the same places 
that their ancestors did, and call a bank by the name that was 
given to it by thw fathers. This has been a source of gceat 
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trouble to European geographers, who, endeavouring to trace 
a great river from where it joins tlie sea to its most remote 
source by its principal channel, are astonished to find that 
it sometimes loses its name altogether; or again, another river, 
after having for some part lost its original name, if traced fur- 
ther, is found with its former name restored. The geogra¬ 
phers of Europe are apt to be enraged, when in tracing a river 
they iinct that an inconsiderable stream falling into their grand 
channel changes its name, and that the source of this smaller 
stream is obstinately considered by the natives as the source 
of the river, having either been the first to which they had ac¬ 
cess, or having at one period been the largest. Geographers 
are in general very unwilling to admit of these absurdities, and 
therefore construct their maps according to their own plan, 
with the same name following the same river from its most 
remote source to its mouth. It must, however, be confessed, 
that this improvement, until it shall have been adopted by the 
inhabitants of the country, is attended with, considerable incon¬ 
venience to those who wisli to use the maps on the spot, and 
often leads them into most troublesome mistakes. In the 
following account of the rivers of this district, I shall endea¬ 
vour to trace them by the names known to the natives. 

The Mohanonda and its dependent Riuers ,—The Nagor, 
after running for some way through the district of Puraniya, 
forms the boundary between that and Dinajpoor, from the 
northern extremity of the latter, until it joins the Mohanonda 
for the space of about 90 British miles, without reckoning its 
various windings, which are very numerous and large. During 
the dry season, the upper part of this river is not navigable, 
even for canoes; but during the inundation, boats of consider¬ 
able burthen can go to the nurtiiern extremity of this district, 
and in this upper partof the river a little commerce is carried 
on at Mundomula. About 2i] miles below where it begins to 
form the boundary of this district, the Nagor receives a small 
river named Trinoyoni in the Sangskrlta, and Trini in the 
vulgar dialect, but in common pronunciation the Rand 1, are 
usually transposed. Trinoyoni signifies three eyes, and is a 
name of the spouse ufSib; but Trini, the usual name, has no 
meaning in the Sangskrita language. This little river runs for 
about ^ miles, and in the rainy season admits of boats carry¬ 
ing 100 tna/ts of rice, by which a little commerce is conducted 
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at Rupgunj. At all aeasona it retains a bdioII stream of good 
water. Below the moutii of this Ute Kagor admits always of 
canoes, but the operations of commerce are of little import¬ 
ance. From tbe mouth of the Trini to that of the Kulik, in 
the space of about 34 miles, Jogodol is the only place in this 
district on the Nagor from whence any exports are made. 

The Kulik takes its rise from a marsh in the south-west part 
of the division of Tliakurgram, and after running through the 
divisions of Ranisongkol, Pirgunj, and Hcmtabad, joins the 
Nagor in the latter, at about 36 British miles from its snuroe, 
and receives from Pirgunj a small rivulet named Kalayi. No 
derivation of the Kulik from the Sangskrita that I have heard 
is feasible, I conclude therefore that the original name has 
been preserved. The same may be said of the Kalayi. Du¬ 
ring the greater part of the year, the Kulik is navigable in 
canoes as fa: as Songkol, and in the rainy season Urge boats 
can go to that place, where there is some trade ; but it is at 
Raygunj that it becomes navigable throughout the year. At 
all seasons boats of 125 moits burthen can come to this great 
mart and in the inundation it is frequented by those of a very 
large size. This is by far the greatest mart in the vicinity, and 
exports most of the produce of the north-west parts of this 
district. 

The lower part of the Kulik is very deep; hut the Nagor, 
for some way below its junction, is filled with shallows and dif¬ 
ficulties, and its banks being much inundated and little culti¬ 
vated, there are no towns near it in the Dinajpoor district, 
except Churamon, or Churamohun, until it joins the Mohan- 
onda; but during this space there are several communications 
between the two rivers, forming large islands, that belong to 
the Puraniya district, and by which the size of the Nagor is 
much increased, so that boats of 200 mans burthen can at all 
seasons come to Churamon, and this pUce accordingly carries 
on a considerable trade, though much smaller than that of 
Raygunj. In the Sangskrita language Nagor is said to mean 
amorous, and to have been adopted in that sense by the polite 
dialect of Bengal; and this is said to be the source of the 
name of this river, as connected with some fable concerning its 
origin. The fable being improbable is perhaps of a much later 
date than tlie name, which I should rather suppose is derived 
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from the original language of the country. Its water is 
reckoned good. 

From where the Mohanonda receives the Nagor to where 
it is joined by the Punabhoba, it forms the boundary of this 
district. The name of this river is undoubtedly Sangskrita, 
signifying great pleasure; for great happiness is promised in 
8 future state to those who die with their feet immersed in its 
stream. The upper part of its course being in the Puraniya 
district, I shall say nothing of it here; but in this district it 
is a large river, containing water that is reckoned wholesome^ 
but its course is very much interrupted with sands, and in the 
dry season boats carrying more than ^0 mans cannot come 
up to Maldeh. At Ayiyargunj it receives the Tanggon, 
which increases the siae so much, that at all seasons boats of 
500 mans burthen frequent this mart. The commerce on the 
Mohanonda is therefore very considerable, and Ayiyargunj, 
Monggolvari, Maldeh, and NawabgunJ, are marts of some 
importance. 

TAe Tanggon and iU Branriies ,—The I'anggon, which 
seems to have a barbarous name, enters this district near its 
northern extremity, and from thence to its junction with the 
Mohanonda is % British miles in a direct line. In its passage 
it first crosses the division of Thakurgram, where it is a small 
river, which however admits of eanoes during the whole year, 
and of boats of considerable burthen in the rainy season. In 
this space is Govind-Nogor, a small mart; and the river is 
increased by three streams, the Roseya, the Sok, and the 
Ramdangra. The two former are small streams, arising in the 
district, and joining the Tanggon from the west; their names 
signify ui the Sangskrita language, sweet juice, and grief; hut 
these explanations having no rational application, their deriva. 
tion is probably to be sought fur in the language that was 
spoken in this country previous to the Bengalese dialect hav¬ 
ing received a polish from the Sangskrita. The Ramdangra 
is an artificial canal, with an elevated bank on one side, and 
was constructed by Raja Kamnath, of Dinajpoor, as a road 
between Pran-Nogor and Govind-Nogor, at both of which 
places the family had seats. The canal communicates be¬ 
tween the Tanggon and Punabhoba, and conveys a portion of 
the latter into the former, at least at the season when I saw it. 
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Tlie Tanggoii then passes through the centre of the division 
of Pirgunj, where it receives ttie Nacbi, a small stream rising 
in two branches at no great distance. In this division the 
Tanggon is a Ane little stream like the Pitnahhoba, at Dinaj- 
poor, and at all seasons admits of goods being transported on 
it by means of floats, which arc supported by canoes. Little 
commerce however passes this way, and Sadamohol, Kanigunj, 
and Kornayi, three small marts, export only a small propor¬ 
tion of the produce of the country, which is chiefly carried by 
land to RaygunJ. 

After passing through a comer of the division of Kaliya- 
gunj, without change, tlic Tanggon enters Bongsiliari, and 
passing through it for some way, it aflerwardB separates that 
division from Gongga ram poor. In this space also it under¬ 
goes little change. There are several small marts on its 
banks (Besatipara, Sihol, Berakuti, Chondipoor, Kornayi); 
but most of the produce is carried to the neighbourhood of 
Maldeh. The Tanggon then passes through a great part 
of the length of the division of Jogodol. In this it first 
receives from the west a small river called the Beliya, that 
is joined by the Chhiramoti, both of which pass through 
the divisions of Kaliyagunj and Bongsihari, and con¬ 
tain perennial streams of water, but they are not navigable. 
Below the junction of the Beliya the Tanggon receives from 
the east a river called the Brohmani, which is in fact a con¬ 
siderable branch of the Punabhoba, and about the middle of 
its course is still farther augmented by an artificial canal 
made by a merchant many years ago j but the period cannot 
now be ascertuned. This canal between the Punabhoba 
and its branch, the Brohmani, increases the latter so much, 
that boats of 500 mans burthen can at sU seasons ascend to 
Nalagola at the junction. Boats of 100 mans burthen can 
pass through this canal to the Punabhoba at all times, and in 
the rainy season boats of any size (3000 mans) can pass from 
Nalagola by this canaL The Brohmani separates from the 
Punabhoba about 12 miles below Din^poor, and after a 
course of about 24> miles joins the Tanggon at Bamongola. 
Even from Nalagola upwards, before it is joined by the 
canal, it contains more water than the Punabhoba, but it is 
little navigated. During the rainy season indeed the passage 
through the canal is shorter. From about the middle of Oc- 
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tober until the lOtli of February boats of SOO matu burthen 
can pass through the Brohmani, and even at the dryest 
season floats capable of transporting goods could come vrithin 
12 miles of Oinajpoor, were it not that towards the end of 
February a proprietor of land stops the navigation, for the 
purpose of cultivating a hind of rice, to an extent that is 
very inconsiderable. Being an ofScer of the court of circuit 
he has much influence at Dinajpoor, and his people are in¬ 
formed whenever any gentleman is going that way, so that 
they may remove the dam, and avoid detection; but the 
merchant has suffered considerable inconvenience. From 
Nalagola downwards the Brohmani is navigable at all seasons, 
and communicates its size to the Tanggon j but it must be 
observed, that this part of its course is frequently called 
Kangtri. In the division of Jogodol, however, there is no 
mart of any consequence on tliesc rivers, although during 
the dry season, Nalagola may be considered as the part of 
Dinajpoor, and there is a little commerce at Bamongola, Ra- 
nigunj, and Rajnogor. 

In passing the whole breadth of the division of Maldeh, 
the Tanggon continues nearly of the same width. It receives 
from the west a small rivulet called Dokhariya, from its con¬ 
sisting of two branches, and a small branch of the Maho- 
nonda, which passes through the town of Alaldeh, and is 
called the Belly a. The Tanggon, in its whole course, does 
much injury by inundating its banka, which in general are 
very low; and in the lower part of its course, during the 
rainy season, it spreads out into a very large lake, which exp 
tends almost from Bamongola to Maldeli, and which may be 
12 miles long and 5 wide. 

The Panahhoba and ite hruHc/iet ,—The next river, and 
nearly of the same size, altliough not of so long a course, is 
the Punabhoba, wliich rises from a tank called Bamonpukhor 
in the north part of Birgunj division, and joins the Moba- 
nonda at the southern extremity of the district, about 72 
miles from its source. For about the last 10 miles of its 
course it forms tlie boundary between the district of Dinig- 
poor and Rajshahi. At its source tbc Punabhoba is a small 
stream, and soon aflcrwards it has a communication with the 
Tanggon, as before mentioned. It continues, however, a 
pretty little stream, even in the dry season; but is quite unfit 
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for navigation (except for canoes In the floods), until it 
reaches the toirn of Dinajpoor, where it receives a river now 
much larger than itself, and which is named the Dhepa. 

The source of this is more remote than that of the Punab- 
hoba, and is a tank called Sosela Peyala in Thakurgram 
division, about 12 miles to the north of the source of the 
Punabhoba. The Dhepa runs south from thence, and is a 
stream more inconsiderable than the Punabhoba, until it 
comes near the town of Birgunj, where it receives a very 
large addition of water from the Atreyi, through an artifical 
canal, which is called Panjra Kata, from being si tun ted in a 
district of that name, and Malijol from a small creek that en¬ 
tered the Atreyi, where the canal now separates. This canal 
was dug by orders of a Muhammedan chief named Sadut 
Ali, and formerly contained a large quantity of water i but 
since the Bengal year 1194 (a. d. 1786-T), this has been 
diminished by an accident, that happened in tlie Stishta 
river (Tcesta R.), which 1 shall afterwards have occasion to 
describe. At present, during four months of tiie rainy season, 
the Dhepa is navigable from Birgunj downwards in large 
boats, and these boats can. then pass through the canal to 
the Stishta. The river continues open for canoes until about 
the end of October, but is quite unfit for navigation from 
tbence until the beginning of June. The only mart upon 
the Dhepa is Birgunj, a place of little consideration. South 
from Kantonogor the Dhepa communicates with the Gorb- 
heswori or Gabura, a branch of the Atreyi, by means of a 
small channel called the Kachayi, which contains water in 
the rainy season only ; and which sends to the south a branch 
of the same name, that separates the town of Dinajpoor into 
two divisions, and immediately below joins tlie Punabhoba. 
Between the lower part of the Kachayi and the Gabura 
Raja Ramnath of Dinajpoor formed a canal, named the 
Ghorghora or Ghaghra, which now also has become dry, 
except in the rainy season. These cuts and channels seem 
to have been of considerable importance, when Major Bennell 
constructed his map, and then insulated the town of Dinaj- 
poor. They might be now altogether omitted in a map on a 
small scale. 

The Punabhoba from receiving the Dhepa, until it reaches 
Ghughudangga, continues much of the some size as the Dhepa 
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at Birguig, and does not afford any greater facility to navi- 
gatioD; that is to say, boats of liOO mans burthen can ascend 
it for four months in the year. In this space the only mart 
is Diflgjpoor, or rather one of its suburbs called Kang- 
chongbat. The Punabhoba below Ghughudangga (Dore- 
bank), does not receive any stream, but an inconsiderable 
livulet named the Lona, and sends off the Brohmani as before 
mendoned; yet in the rainy seaaon boats of 1000 mona 
burthen can ascend to Ghughudangga by both branches, 
whidr shews the extreme lowness of the country. In fsct 
from thence downwards much of the country is sutqect to 
inundadon. 

From the commencement of this low country to Noya' 
bacar, about 14 miles distant, and including the two extreme 
places are four considerable marts, and the navigation be¬ 
comes easier; for boats of 1000 mens burthen can ascend 
irom about the 18th of June until the middle of October. 
Boats of 400 taons can ascend a month longer, and floats 
constructed on canoes can ascend until about the 10th of 
February, 

At Noyabasar, without any apparent addition, the river 
becomes more navigable, and floats can come to that mart at 
all seasons. About six miles below, near Kordaho, a consi¬ 
derable mart, the Punabhoba sends the canal, already men¬ 
tioned, to join the Brohmani, and it sends to the east a 
branch named Bhangga Dighir Dangra, which seems to have 
been formed since Major Rennell's survey, and now is in fact 
the principal branch of the river; for during five months in 
fire year boats of any size can paaa through it, and those of 
SCO ffisita burthen can continue to ascend until about the 
lOtb of March. Afler receiving a rivulet from the east it 
rejoins the Punahhoba, about 10 miles below where it sepa¬ 
rated irom that river. In this space there are on the branch 
two small marts, Bhalukdobo and Teliyaghata; and on the 
old channel there is one named Jobayi. 

From the rejunction of these two branches, to where the 
Punabhoba unites with the Mahanonda, the river resembles 
the Tanggon at fiamongola, but is not quite so Urge. In 
the dry season it is a muddy narrow channel with scarotly 
any stream, and winds excessively through a low country 
covered with reeds, and with extreme diflSculty admits of 
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boRts carrying 200 moM of rice. In tbe hot montha of apring 
even theae cannot paaa. In tbe runy aeaaon it becomea a 
great lake, about 20 inilea in length, and 3 milea in width, 
which leaves behind many marshea, that formerly were chan¬ 
nels o'f the river. In the whole of this extent, at least in 
this district, there is only one mart, Nitpoor or Nitgunj, but 
that is very considerable. A small rivulet enters from the 
east, but I did not learn its name. A little beyond the Fu- 
nabhoba to the east, is Matindro Khari, a rivulet which riaea 
with two branches from the Purusa and Fotnltola divisions; 
and after a course of about twelve milea in this district enters 
Rajshahi. 

Atreyi and its branches ,—I now come to the most con¬ 
siderable river of tbe district the Atreyi, which from the 
appearance in the maps, would seem to be the direct and 
principal channel of the Stishta. Where this last name is 
lost, and where the Atreyi begins, I have not yet been able 
to learn. It enters this district near its north-east corner, 
and there receives from tbe north-west a rivulet named tbe 
Pathraj, which for some way forms the boundary between 
Dinaj poor and Kongpoor. The Atreyi passes for about 34' 
milea through this district in a straight line, and in the rainy 
aeaaon can be frequented by boats of 500 mans for the whole 
way; but at Jliarvari, tlie mart nearest its upper end, no 
vessels carrying any load can ascend after the middle of No¬ 
vember. Before the alterarion in the channel of the Stishta 
took place, in the year 1787-3, boats carrying 100 eta»« of 
rice could trade to Jharvari during the whole year. 

From the mouth of the Joyrair. to where the Atreyi sends 
oiT a branch colled Gabura, in the apace of about 15 miles, 
are Jharvari, llarirghaterbaaor, and Khansomagunj, all of 
which marts have declined much since the decrease of the 
river. 

The Gabura or Gorbheswori rejoins the /ttreyi about 14 
miles below where it separated. For four months in the year 
boats of 300 mans can pass through it. In the dry season it 
is a small stream of dirty water full of weeds, and admits of 
DO navigation. It has no marts on its banks, which seem to 
have been the favorite retreat of the chief servants of tbe 
Dinajpoor family, some of whom had handsome houses there, 
and have now good estates, part of the spoil of their master. 
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About five miles below the separation of the Gabura a branch 
called the Kakra, separates from the east side of the Atreyi, 
and rejoins it about five miles below the lejunction of the 
Gabura. It resembles that stream, but is rather larger, as 
during the rainy sesson boats of 500 mam can pass through 
it. Towards the upper part of its course it sends off a branch 
called the Ichhamoti, which, afier receiving a rivulet from the 
east, and a course of S4‘ miles rejoins the Atreyi. This branch 
in the rainy season admits of canoes. There is no mart on 
the Kakra nor Ichhamoti. 

The principal channel of the Atreyi seems little affected by 
these branches; and in this space are Bliushi, Fheringgir- 
hat, Sahebgunj,Somdiya, Fakirgunj, Kongyargunj and Tara, 
marts where there is a considerable trade. In the rainy 
season boats of from 500 to a 1,000 mam burthen can as¬ 
cend to Bhushi, small boats can go up ufitil the end of 
January, and boats of 40 or 50 can with some difilculty reach 
Somdiya at all seasons. 

In the remaining part of its course through this district, 
for about 38 miles, the Atreyi undergoes little change. Boats 
of 1,000 mam frequent it from about the I^ of June to the 
I4th of October. Until the end of November, it admits of 
boats of 5t)0 mam, and of 100 ttians, until the middle of Ja¬ 
nuary. Until the 10th of February it admits of boats carry¬ 
ing 50 mam, and floats carrying that weight can navigate it 
until the floods return. In the cold season, when I saw this 
river, it was a gentle clear stream, in some places very deep, 
in others there were fine fords on a bed of beautiful hard 
sand. The channel m.iy lie about 300 yards wide, and has 
high banka of a rich soil over which the floods do not rise, 
since the water of the .Stishta altered its course. Formerly 
considerable damage was occasionally done to the crops; but 
then the soil is said to have been more fertile, and much less 
sugar-cane is now cultivated on its bank than was formerly. 
The only branch that the Atreyi receives in this lower part 
of its course is one called, in different parts, Mohanaj and 
Aauri, and Kasiyori, It comes from the north-west, and con¬ 
tains a perennial stream. In the rainy season boats of SOO 
mam can ascend it for some way, but there is no mart on Us 
banks. The marts near this lower part of the Atreyi are 
Potiram and its port Nawab-bundur, Balurghat, Mahigunj, 
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Ranggamati, Kanchongbat, Khatabari and Sibgunj, where 
there is a considerable trade. 

East from Atreyi are two small streams, that run into the 
Rajshahi district after courses of IS or 14 miles; but are not 
of any service to commerce. The first called Pberusa, rises 
from a marsh of the same name, and is said to be artificial, 
having been dug by Dolel Ray, proprietor of Mosida, in 
order to drain the marsh or lake. The other named Kung> 
dona, rises from a marsh called Kalna, and after receiving the 
Gorkha, a smaller rivulet runs into Rajshahi. 

The Jomiina and its branches ,—I next come to a much 
finer river the Yomuna or Jomuna, a name which is common 
to several Indian rivers, and which has been variously cor* 
rupted by Europeans into Emoiia, Jumna and Jubuna. It is 
a small river with a gentle clear stream of considerable 
depth. Its water is considered as remarkably pure and 
wholesome, and its banks are the richest part of the district, 
and are now little subject to injury from its floods. It has 
diminislied in size since the waters of the Stisbta were turned 
to the east-ward, and is now probably of the size just proper 
for fertilizing the soil, without injuring the crops. It reaches 
this district at its north-east corner, separates it from Rong* 
poor for about three or four miles, and runs through Diiiaj- 
poor for G.l miles in a direct line. It first passes through the 
divisioD of Birgunj and Rajarampoor, where in the rainy sea¬ 
son it admits canoes for the tranportation of goods; but there 
are no marts on this part of its course. 

In passing through the next division Hawora, it receivea 
two rivulets from the east. The uppermost named Chita 
admits of canoes carrying 100 man* of rice during the rainy 
season, but in the cold season it becomes dry, and has no 
mart. The southern rivulet named Tilayi is more considera¬ 
ble. It contains a stream throughout the year, boats of 4 or 
500 mans navigate it from about the 12th of June, until the 
14th of September, and boats of 200 mans can fraquent it a 
month longer. Hawora called also Ranigunj, a very consi¬ 
derable mart, ts situated on its eastern side.. 

In tiui division the Jomuna itself is frequented by boats of 
4 or 500 mans, from about the middle of June until the middle 
of October; and canoes can ascend it, until about the 12th 
of December, but there is no mart on its banks. It then 
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passes for about IS miles through the whole length of Chin- 
tamon division. The boats that usually frequent this part of 
its course in the rainy season, carry from 5 to 600 moaa, and 
canoes can navigate it for eight months in the year. Like all 
the small rivers of Bengal, it is liable to have its channel in¬ 
terrupted, and the navigation injured by trees, which are 
undermined and allowed to fall into the water. In passing 
through Chintamon the Jomuna receives no stream, but on 
its banks are Phulvari, Sujapoor, Khoyervari and Muhani- 
medpoor, all marts, but none of them considerable. 

The Jomuna then passes through the division of Lalbasar, 
and at the town of that name separates into two br"nches. 
Before the separaUon it has two im"':s Buksigunj and Be- 
lamla, both on the decline. The westci'n branch is the most 
considerable, and preserves tlie name. Immediately below 
the separation it receives a stream named the Chiri, which 
arising in Chintamon division has a course of 18 miles, but is 
not navigable. 

On entering the division of Bado]gachhi,the Jomuna receives 
two other small rivers from Chintamon, which pass also 
through Lalbazar, and ore nearly of the same size, having 
courses of from 25 to 30 miles, and during the rainy season both 
are navigable in canoes or small boats. The first or eastern 
is called Podmawoti and also Chiri, which occasions great 
confusion. The western of these small rivers is called Glmsh- 
ki, and during the rainy season inundates its banks to a con¬ 
siderable extent. This branch of the Jomuna is navigable at 
all seasons for canoes, and very small boats, and in the rainy 
season admits of boats carrying 1,000 mann as far as Kisor- 
gunj. The marts on it arc Kisorgunj, and opposite to it 
Syamgunj and BaJoIgachhi. 

The eastern branch of the Jomuua is called Kata Jomuna, 
and is said to be an artificial canal, which was made by a very 
rich merchant, ancestor of Baidyunath Mondol, at present the 
prncipal landholder in tile vicinity. In the rainy season it 
admits of vessels carrying 4 or 500 mans, and possesses two 
small marts Joypoor, and Yamalgunj or Jamalgung, At the 
former is the residence of llic founder, Baidyonath Chaud- 
huri, which is more like the residence of a gentleman or man 
of rank, than any other place in the district. 

About nine miles from its scpai'otion from the principal 
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branch the KaUa Jomuiia joins the Tulosi, a smalt river, which 
rises in the dirision of Lalbazar from a marsh called Rok- 
todoho, and afterwards it forms the boundary between that 
and Khyitlal, between this again and Bodolgacfabi, and for 
a short way between Dinajpoor and Rajshabi, and it then 
joins the western branch of tlie Jomuna. In the first part 
of its course, the Tulosi is very inconsiderable; but it soon 
receives an addition from the Harawoti, which running through 
the adjacent angles of Ghoraghat, Khyettal and Lalbasar, 
admits of small boats during the rainy season, and has on its 
banks two small marts, Chhrishti and Pirerhat. It sends off 
a branch to the east, which from its name, Kalahari, is pro¬ 
bably artificial, connects the Harawoti with another small 
river the Nagor, and is also navigable in the rainy season for 
canoes. The only spring of water, that I observed in this 
district, was on the bank of the Katahari, and it is a very fine 
one. It has escaped the notice of the natives, who in other 
parts of India would not have failed to have made it a place 
of religious worship. 

Below the junction of tlie Harawoti the Tulosi receives a 
small river from the east. It is named Itakhola, and during 
the rainy season is navigable in canoes. Between the Jomuna 
and Korotoya, in the south east part of this district, are the 
sources of three rivers belonging to Rajshabi, and all capable 
during the rainy season of conveying goods in canoes. The 
most westerly is Degangpoleshto, and the next is Dinggaduba. 
Both of these join a river ofRajshahi named the Bakhora, of 
which I sec no traces in Major Rennell’s map. The most 
easterly of these three rivers is the Nagor, which receives the 
Katahari from the Harawoti, as before mentioned. It joins 
the Korotoya at Sibgunj ; but separating again immediately 
forms one of the principal rivers of Rajshahi. 

The Kofotoya 4md tts Sranehee .—The Korotoya, which 
in general forms the boundary between Dinajpoor and Rong- 
poor, is very difficult to trace, owing probably to the many 
changes, that have taken place in its course, and in those of 
the neighbouring rivers. Its upper part passes through the 
district of Rongpoor to the frontier of Dinajpoor, and exclusive 
of windings, descends along that for about ^2 miles, where it 
divides into two branches, the Kalonodi, and the Ghrinayi, 
and at the separation it loses it name. Previous to this it is 
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a amall river, that lias suffered considerably by the change 
in the direcdon of the Stishta; but still it swells considerably 
in the rainy season, and then admits of boats, which carry 
100 mant of rice and canoes and floats loaded with SO mans 
can pass until December. On this part of the river is a mart 
called BuksigunJ. There also the Korotoya receives the 
Khorkhorya, which comes from Rongpoor district, and after 
running parallel to the Korotoya for some way, joins it from 
the west. Small boats can frequent it in the rainy season, and 
it has a small mart called Fakirgunj, The Korotoya in this 
part also receives a small rivulet fWmj Dinajpoor called the 
Sonarhangah. 

The western branch of the Korotoya called Kalonodi, or 
the river of death, has one mart named Uttora, and seems to 
me to have been the original channel of the river; for it goes 
in the direction of Nawiibgunj, where we again recover the 
name : and Major Rcnncll, brings to tliis place a small branch 
of the Korotoya, which is now lost. At present two small 
rivers the Nolsisha and Asuli join at Nawahgunj, and their 
united streams are called the Korotoya. During the rainy 
season both of these rivulets admit of small I mats, but no 
marts ha'^e been establi.sbed on their banks. The Asuli is a 
very large channel, and no doubt has at one time contained a 
larger river. The Korotoya for about 15 miles from Nawab- 
gunj to Ranigunj, both considerable marts, admits boats of 7 
or 6 hundred mans burthen, during the rainy season. A 
little below Ranigunj the water of the Korotoya in the dry 
season turns suddenly towards the east, and joins the Stishta 
by a small channel called the Mauliya, while the proper 
channel of the river extending from Ranigunj to Ghoraghat, 
is of great size, but in many places is dry, while in others it 
contains deep and large pools of water. The eastern branch 
of the Korotoya, where that river loses its name, as I have 
before mentioned, is called the Ghrinayi, and is nearly of the 
same size with the up])er part of the river, but has no mart. 
It forms the eastern boundary of Dinajpoor for about eight 
miles, when it joins the large river called Stishta. The 
Stishta is called also Jamuneswori or Yomunesvrori. The 
latter name seems to be the most proper, and the name 
Stishta seems to have been given to it, since the greater part 
of the water of tiiat river has been diverted to this channel. 
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which happened in the year 1787-8. I obseire howerer, that 
Major Rennell gives it this name in his survey, which was made 
long before the time, to which I allude. The Stishta since 
that time has increased greatly in size, and its inundations 
have done considerable iiyury to agriculture. It is navigable 
at all seasons for boats of i!00 maiu, and in the rainy season 
admits those of the greatest burthen; yet after forming the 
boundaiy ofOiniypoor for 18 miles, exclusive of winding, it 
loses its name, where it joins the dry channel of the Korotoya 
at Ghoraghat. On the Dinajpoor side there is no mart on ita 
bsnk. 

The Korotoya after receiving the Stishta at Ghoraghat, 
forms the boundary of Dinajpoor for 15 miles, and admits of 
the same kind of navigation. On the Dinajpoor side are 
Ghoraghat, Sahebgung, Kengiyagunj, Gumanigunj and Gujya 
all marta where there is considerable trade. 

General Retnarkt .—On the whole it must be evident, that 
changes in the course of rivers are attended with great loss, 
and inconvenience. The new channel is so much land lost, 
and the old one leaves Behind it a marsh or kind of lake, 
which for ages is rather injurious than of use. At the same 
ri:ne the vicinity of th new course is deluged witli water from 
the smallness of the channel, and the banks of the old course 
are often deprived of fertility, and still mere certainly of the 
means for conveying their produce to market. The towns 
D.ust therefore disappear, and the uncertainty of their place 
of abode seems to be one of the reasons, which prevents the 
inhabitants of Bengal from building more substantial and com¬ 
fortable houses. The forming new cuts for the purpose of 
commerce seems on this account very dangerous, and except 
near the sea should in general be avoided. 

In a country however so level and of so loose a soil, such 
sudden changes c innot perhaps be altogether prevented. 
AH, that 1 can propose for the purpose, is to remove in time 
the most usual cause of chtmge, which is the trees that fall 
into the rivers, and which cmlecting sand round them form 
hanks, that obstruct the channel, ar.d not only occasion great 
and sudden changes in the course of the rivers, hut imjpede 
navigation. On the mouldering bank of every river may be 
observed trees growing close to the precipice, gradually un¬ 
dermining, and then falling in and lying to rot; for the pro- 
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prietora will not allow them to be cut or removed, while 
growing, and aflerwarda tbej are in general of no value, 
except for fuel, and the expence of cutting them for that 
purpose exceeds the means of the neighbouring poor. Some 
of the kinds are venerated by the Hindus, who consider it as 
sinful to cut them. I am persuaded therefore, that it would 
be an useful regulation to direct, that every land holder should 
remove the trees, which are growing within 00 feet of a 
mouldering bank, and where he neglected or avoided doing 
it, that a proper officer of police should clear the bank, and 
charge the proprietor a reasonable price for the labour. 

Laket and Marthet .—In this district there is no proper 
lake; although during the rainy season some of the rivers, 
especially the Tanggon and Punabhoba, swell out so as to 
resemble very fine ones. Many marshes (Bils) then also are 
enlarged into a kind of lakes, and even in the dry season 
retain a little water in their centres. I am persuaded, that 
in these marshes there are many fine springs, although I only 
observed one, and although the natives every where denied 
having noticed them; but in such inquiries they have little 
curiosity, and these marshes give rise to many little perennial 
streams, which can only be supported by springs. The edges 
of these marshes are oflen very fine land, and are called 
Kandor, indeed by the lower classes Bil and Kandor are often 
considered as synonymous. 

The deserted channels of large rivers also contain large 
quantities of stagnant water, always in the rainy season, and 
sometimes even in the parching heats of spring; and have a 
resemblance to lakes. These are properly called Jhil by the 
natives; but it must be confessed, that they often use Jhil 
and Bil very indiscriminately, although the two kinds of 
place are of a very distinct nature. 

Meteorology .—There have been no observations of any 
accuracy made on the air and weather of this district; what 
I have been able to collect, is chiefly from the reports of the 
natives, totally destitute of science, and of the means for 
making accurate observations. When a country is intersected 
by very large rivers, I imagine, that the winds are much 
affected by their course. In the south of Bengal the prevailing 
winds are north and south. In Vehar or Behar the winds are 
east and west, and tlie same is the case in Asam. In Dinaj..i 
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poor the course of the rivers is north and south; but the 
rivers are so small, when compared with the Ganges and 
Brolimoputro, that their influence is much checked, and the 
winds here are more variable, than in any part of India, that 
I have visited. On the whole, however, the east winds are 
by far the most prevalent, and are very usual even at the 
season in which 1 have stated other winds to be the most 
common. 

The rainy season, as at Calcutta, usually begins about the 
IStli of June, is accompanied by much thunder, and ends 
nearly about the Htli of October. The rain most commonly 
comes from tlie east; but towards the end of this season 
there arc pretty oflen light southerly winds, which increase 
the heat, and the nights then are very close and suffocating. 
In favourable seasons there ought to be one or two days 
heavy rain between the middle of October and the middle of 
November; and if these fail, the crop of rice is very scanty. 

Again from the 12th of March to the 12tli of May there 
are usually strong winds from the west, whicli are generally 
hot, but are often interrupted by scjualls from the NW., 
sometimes arising to storms, and usually accompanied by 
thunder, rain, and often hail of a very great size. The clerk 
of division Kajarampoor declares, that he saw one hail stone 
six inches in diameter, and that during the storm, in which 
tliis fell, several people and cattle were killed, and that the 
hail broke through the roofs of several huts. From the 
middle of May until the commencement of the proper rainy 
season, the winds arc light, and come usually from the east, 
and the heat is great; but not so violent as at Calcutta. The 
heat continues strong, until about the middle of September, 
when the nights at least become somewhat moderate. From 
the middle of October until the midtile of February the winds 
are light, and there arc very heavy fogs and dews. The east 
winds are most prevalent in the beginning of this period, and 
the north towards its end. When the fogs and dews com¬ 
mence early, it is expected, that there will be much rain 
early in the season, which I have found verified this year. 
The west winds usually blow cool, pleasant and dry, with a 
fine clear sky, from the middle of Febi-uary until the middle 
of March, wiiicl) is no doubt the finest time of the year. 
Two days fog, that happened early in February, during my 
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journey, were considered as very remarkable. From the 
begining of November, indeed, until the beginning of April, 
I experienced the weather to be delightful. During, No¬ 
vember, December, January and February, the cold is at 
times troublesome, and the Europeans use fires in their 
chambers, and woollen clothing. The natives enjoy neither 
luxury, and sufter exceedingly- All night they shiver and 
lament; and in the morning continue benumbed, both in body 
and mind, until the sun acquires some height, dispels the fogs, 
and invigorates them by his chcaring beams. 

Natives of Cnlcuttit, who have lived here for some years, 
think, that on the whole the heats and thunder arc more 
severe at Calcutta tlian at l)inaj);oor. Wlicnevcr the east 
winds prevail, tlic people arc sickly, and health is restored by 
those from llie west. Tiie most violent and only hurricane 
remembered w.is in November 1787 (Kartik 1104), and came 
from the N.E. 
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IltNDU Governmunt. —The tradilion belonging to this dis¬ 
trict, wliich is referred to the earliest period by the JlinduE,* 
is that it was under tlie governnient of Porosuram, a very 
powerful monarcli, who had subject to him twenty-two princes, 
and who lived at Mohiisthangor (Mustangur R.) in Rajshahi, 
near the frontier of lliis district. The Brahmans, whom I 
have consulted, consider this personage as the same witli the 
sixth incarnation tjf tlie god Vishnu, who appeared an im¬ 
mense number of years ago, and on this account I have 
placed this tradition first; but the common belief of the 
country is, that I’orosuraUL of Moliasthan was destroyed by a 
Muhammedan saint riained Shah Sultan Hazrut Auliya. This 
does not appear remarkable to tlie Bralimans, as they con¬ 
sider that Porosuram is still on c.irth, and Chat he now resides 
in the western parts of India, The ruins of Moliasthan arc 
said to be very considerable. 

The tradition referring to the next highest antiquity is 
that of Ram king of Oyodhya (Oude), and seventh incarna¬ 
tion of the god Vishnu. Alter hU return from Longka, this 
hero could nut avoid suspecting, that bis spouse Sita had 
granted favours to Uavon, while she was in the power of 
that prince. He thetvforo separated from her, and she re¬ 
tired to tins province, which was the residence of Balmik, a 
very holy person of lliese times. She was attended by 
Lokhymon the brother of Ram, and during her abode here 
was delivered of a son named Nob, and llic saint gave her 
another named Kiis. These two sous attacked Ram, and in 
consequence of their success lie was induced to restore tlicir 
mother to his bed. 

At a great interval, but still in the most remote antiquity, 
a personage named Boll Raja governed in this country. He 

* In this district tradition is remarkably ulisv'nrc, owing to the Hindus 
having at one time been nearly eradimted. 
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w«a an Osur, or person, who opposed the worship of the 
gods, and is now suffering the punishment of his heresy in a 
place under the earth called Fatal. The Pandit of the aur> 
vey has no doubt, that this was the Boli Raja of whose 
house the ruins are shown, hut some traditions place him 
only a few hundred years ago. Even this tradition, how¬ 
ever, acknowledges him to have been the father of a still 
more distinguished personage, Ban Raja, who appears to 
have governed this country with great distinction. He also 
was an Osur, that is to say he was a worshipper of Sib, and 
opposed Krishno, king of Brindaboii and of Mothura, who 
was a follower of Vishnu, and indeed is considered as the 
eighth incarnation of that Clod. Ban K._ja seems to have 
lived in much more splendor than his father, and to have 
been a very superstitious prince. He introduced that severe 
mode of worship, in which the votary is swung round, while 
suspended from a lever by iron hooks, which are passed 
through the skin of the back. As jnupple formerly lived a 
long time, he employed a thousand years in this penance, 
and obtained the favour of Sil), who promised that no god 
should have power to kill liini. lie was a very great hero, 
having had no less than 1000 arms { and Sib bestowed on 
him two ponds, Ainrito and Jevot; those who drank the 
water of the former were invulnerable, and those who drank 
the water of the latter, when wounded, were immediately 
cured. While Ban Raja was governing with great glory, 
Oniruddho, grandson of Krlshtio, came in disguise to his 
court, and corrupted his daughter Usha. Ban Raja was 
naturally enraged, and being ignorant of the high rank of the 
young man, placed him in a horrid dungeon. In order to 
liberate his grandson, Krishno came with a great army, and 
attacked Ban Rfija, and a severe engagement took place 
near the palace of Usha. In tliis battle Ban Raja lost 998 of 
his arms, which were burned in triumph at Kordaho, on the 
banks of the Funabhoba. It was during this war that fever 
first appeared, and in hopes of being saved in that disease, 
many persons labouring under it read the history of the war, 
or the Ban Juddho Stob. The protection of Sib, however, 
saved Ban Raja, and the water of his ponds saved his troops; 
so that Krishno was unable to take the city, and peace of 
course was made, on condition that the young prince should 
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be released, and marrj the princess. Kriahno, however, 
could not forget the injury, and sometime afterwards a bar¬ 
barous people, which devoured cows, and who were called 
Yovon or Jovon, having entered the country, and having 
procured the government of Hostinapoor, were sent by the 
god to attack Ban Raja, He instructed them to defile the 
water of the ponds by means of beef tied to the foot of a 
kite, which frequented them to drink, and this having been 
done, the city of Ban Raja became an easy prey to the bar¬ 
barians. Ban Raja, altliougii by nature immortal, was so 
enraged, that l>c deserted liis body. 

These wars between the princes, considered as incarna¬ 
tions of Vislinu, and the Osuis or princes who worshipped 
Sib, such as Ravon and Ban, no doubt refer to the time, when 
the worship of these deities was still in recent vigour, and 
each was contending for superiority. There is little doubt, 
but tliat the Yovon are tlie Macedonians of Bactria, who ob¬ 
tained large possessions in India, and, if any reliance can be 
placed on tliis legend, tlie times of Krishno cannot be of 
very remote antiquity. The story, however, rests on the 
authority of one of the Purans attributed to Vyas, which 
probably are very modern compositions, although the foun¬ 
dation of the legends, which they contain, may have been 
burrowed from books that have been since lost. 

The next personage of this country who is celebrated in 
tradition is Virat Raja, king of Motsyodes, a name which is 
still retained by the whole of this district, eacept a small por¬ 
tion east from the proper Kotoya, for that river 'vparated 
Motsyo from Kamrup, which was then governed by a prince 
named Bhogodotto. The boundaries of Motyo towards the 
south and west I have not yet exactly learned, as they cer¬ 
tainly included at least portions of Rajshahi and Puroniya, 
which 1 have not visited. In the war which took place 
between Yudlshthir and Duryodbon for the throne of Hosti- 
napuor, and the supremacy of India, Virat Raja assisted the 
former or successful side, while his neighbour, as usual, 
joined with the opposite party. The mother of Virat Raja 
happened to be impregnated by means of a fish. The cir¬ 
cumstances being very indecent shall not be mentioned; but 
it is on this account, that this vicinity has been called Mots¬ 
yodes, or the country of the fish. The war between Yud- 
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bisbthir snd hts competitor is usually placed by the present 
Hindu cbronologists about 3,200 years before tbe birth of 
Christ ( but here a great difficulty occurs, Ban Raja preceded 
the Unte of Yudhishthir, and yet his city is taken, and bis 
government is destroyed by the Yovons, who beyond doubt 
mere the Macedonians. I must however say, that the ruins 
alleged to have belonged to Virat, who was contemporary 
with Yudhishthir, everywhere betray a greater appearance 
of rude antiquity, than those which are considered as the 
works of Ban Raja, and my Pandit has probably been mis¬ 
taken in placing the latter prince earliest. Virat and his son 
were killed in the war. 

The next princes of whom any traces remain, had the com¬ 
mon name of Pal j and of these many works are to be seen in 
this district. In the Ayeen Akbery these princes are placed 
as a dynasty governing Bengal between the dynasties of Adi- 
Eur, and Boilalsen, whicli Abul Faail considered as distinct. 
This however, by no means accords with the common tradi¬ 
tions of the country. These state, that on a certain occasion 
12 persons of very high distinction, and mostly named Pol, 
came from the west country to perform a religious ceremony 
in the Korotoya river, but arrived too late; and as the next 
season for performing this ceremony was 12 years distant, 
they in the interval took up their abode here, built palaces 
and temples, dug tanks, and performed many other great 
works. They are said to have been of a tribe called Bliun- 
giya, to which also the Raja of Kasi (Benares R.) and Bctiya 
belong. From inscriptions remaining, and which have been 
publuhed in the Asiatic Researches, it is well known, that 
the Pals were powerful kings; and according to Captain 
Wllford, (As. Res. vol. 9, p. 203,) the first of them, Bhupal 
or Mohipal, was alive in the year of Christ 1017, when his 
country was disturbed by the invasion of Sultan Mahmud, 
who took Kasi, and penetrated far into BengaL It was pro¬ 
bably on thb occasion, that Mohipal retired to this remote 
part of the country with his family and principal officers, and 
it is probable, that according to tradition they returned again 
to the west after a few years stay, and after the terror of the 
Mohammedan invaders had subsided. 

Tbe traditions given here concerning the next dynasty 
difier also very much from the Ayeen Akbery. They make 
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Bollalsen the immediate successor of Adisur, who was a per* 
son of the Baidyo or medical tribe, that procured the govem- 
ment of Bengal, but still subject to the princes of the vest. 
He lived partly at Gaur in the immediate vicinity of this dis¬ 
trict, but chiefly at Vikrompoor, about eight miles south-east 
from Dhaka. Adisur’s tribe being descended from a Brah¬ 
man and a Sudra woman, he probably had a reverence for 
the sacred order, and accordingly he introduced live families 
of them from Kanyokubjo (Konoje R.) Whether there were 
any Brahmans in this district before that time, or whether 
they had been all destroyed by the Pal family, who wor¬ 
shipped Buddha, 1 cannot take upon myself to say; but no 
traces of any ancient I'amilies remain, and all those who are 
now to be found in this district, are descended from these five 
families of Adisur, or from a still later colony (Baidik), which 
came from the same place a few centuries ago. 

It has indeed been said, that one of the ten nations of 
Brahmans called Gaur, were the original Brahmans of Bengal, 
and derived their name from its capital. This supposition, 
however, seems to me attended with great difficulties. The 
present Gaur Brahmans occupy the country near Delhi, and 
no account can trace their emigration from Bengal. Besides 
Gaur did not become the capital of Bengal, until immediately 
before the Muhammedan conquest, and it was the princes of 
the dynasty of Adisur, who first bestowed on it that supre¬ 
macy ; so that, if any Brahmans had derived a name from this 
city, it should have been those of the five tribes introduced 
by that family. I am therefore disposed to think, that Mr. 
Colebrooke was well founded when he supposed, that the 
country of the Gaur Brahmans is situated in the west of 
India. It must however be confessed, that the Brahmans 
whom I have consulted, place the country (Des) called Gaur 
below Patna, in the vicinity of Janggira, one of the most holy 
places on the Ganges. 

Adisur’s wife had a son named BoUalsen, who was begotten 
by the Brohmoputro river, in the conveuient form of a Brah¬ 
man. This son succeeded Adisur, and regulated the different 
castes as they now stand in Bengal. It seems to have been 
owing to this, that the medical tribe, being that of the prince 
who regulated the precedence, has been placed next in rank 
to the Brahmans. BoUalsen was succeeded by Lokhymon 
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Sen, who according to the traditions here, had a son named 
Madhob Sen, and he a son named Su Sen. As in the Ayecn 
Akbery the last king of this dynasty ia named Luckmeenyah 
the son of Luckmen ; it is possible, that Lokhymon the first 
may have had a son of tlie same name, wlio succeeded his 
nephew Su Sen, although by the Hindus the latter is usually 
considered as their last king. Captain fl’^ilford assigns good 
reasons for believing, that Lokymon was expelled by the 
Mahommedans, a. d. 1207, (As. Res. vol. 9, p, 20.3.) 

During the government of this dynasty, a divi.sion of tlic 
country which was subject to them took place, anil is still re¬ 
membered. Gaur being the capital, formed the centre divi¬ 
sion, and was surrounded by five gre.if provinces; I st, 
Barondro, bounded by the Mohanondra on the west, by the 
Podma (Ganges R.) on the south, by the Korotoya on tlic e.ast, 
and by neighbouring governments to the nortli; 2d, Bonggo, 
or the territory east from the Korotoya towards the Brohmo- 
putro. The capital of Bengal, both afterwards and before 
having been long near Dhaka, in the province of Bnnggn, this 
name is said to have been communicated to the whole; ."d, 
Bagri, or the Delia, called also D«ip, or the island, bounded 
oil one side by the Podma, on another by the sea, and on tlic 
third by the Bhagirothi (Hoogley R.); 4 th, Rarhi, bounded by 
the Bhagirothi (G.inges and Hoogley K.),on the north andcast, 
and by the adjacent kingdoms on the west .and south ; 5l!i, 
Maitbiio, bounded by the Muhanonda .and Gaur on the east, 
by the Bhagirothi on the south, and by adjacent countries on 
tbe west and north. The extent of these provinces towards 
the west, east, and north, I have not been able to ascertain ; 
but it certainly fell far short of the present limits of Bengal, 
especially towards the east and north. Barondro, which in¬ 
cludes part of Rajshahi and Dinajpoor, did not extend so far 
north as the town of this name, and ends at Dumdumah, about 
18 miles south from it. Whether nr not the whole of the 
northern parts of this district beyond the limits of the king¬ 
dom of Gaur, were subject to one prince at the time of the 
Muhamnedan invasion, I cannot say, because there are many 
ruins in these parts ; but little or nothing of the history of any 
of the founders remains on tradition, except that a certain 
Mohes Raja seems, from the ruins of his house, to have 
been a prince of some consequence, and according to tra- 
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dition lie wax overthrown by the MuhammedanB at a very late 
period. 

The traditionary account of the native princes of the couh' 
try differs so much from that given by Abul Fazil, that I have 
great doubts concerning its approach to accuracy, especially 
as the deplorable state of learning in this country has pre¬ 
vented me from finding any person versed in tracing the fa¬ 
milies of the Brahmans introduced by Adisur, and who are 
called Ghotok, and Kulacharyo, none of whom are to be found 
in Dinajpoor nor Ranggamati. It must however be observed, 
that the dates A. D. 1017 and 1207, ascertained in a manner 
not liable to any error of above 30 or 40 years, as the times 
of the first Pal king and of the last native prince of Bengal, 
arc totally irreconcilable with the 858 years assigned by the 
Ayeen Akbery for the two dynasties. Indeed, th^ small number 
of princes and great number of years in Hindu chronology 
have introduced innumerable difficulties; for instance, the 
Ayeen Akbery makes 10 Pals reign 698 years, or 70 years each. 

According to the Ayeen Akbery (I.uckniccnyah) Lokliymon 
was king of Bengal at the time of its conquest, and then re¬ 
sided at Nodiy.i, or more properly Nobodwip. On the ap¬ 
proach of the Muhainmedun army, the Baja made his escape 
in a boat. This la.st circumstance agrees in part with the 
tradition of the country, which states, that the Raja being 
afraid of the destruction of Brahmans and sacred animals, 
which resistance might occasion, deserted his body, a power 
which holy men arc supposed to possess, and which is called 
Oprokot. or Onuddes. The Muhammedan account will of 
course appear most jirobable to a (Mlcchho) barbarian, w ho 
will sup]>ose I hat the Raja, being afraid, retired to his more 
remote capital, Vikrotnpoor, and endeavoured to obtain the 
best terms wliich he could, especially as we now find a family 
who pretend to be bis descendants, and who still possess con¬ 
siderable estates in that vicinity. Rajb'illobli, the grandfather 
of the present representative was in very affluent circumstances, 
and purchased from the Brahmans at a great expense (it is 
said 10 lacks of rupees) the privilege for the medical caste of 
wearing a thread like the sacred order, from whom the physi¬ 
cians of Bengal are descended. We shall also find, that So- 
nargang, near Vikrompoor, continued to be a place of refuge 
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for those who were discontented at Gaur, and was not finally 
reduced until a long time after the overthrow of Lokhymun. 

Mukammedan Government .—The Muhammedan general, 
Muhammed Bukhtyar Khulje, having destroyed Kodiya, ren¬ 
dered Gaur again the seat of government. This city is also 
called Lucknowty (Lokhymonawoti), from the son of Bollal 
Sen, who added much to its greatness; and those parts of 
Bengal which were subject to tlic throne of Dcllii, continued 
according to the Ayeen Akbery, to he governed for about 150 
years by viceroys, who resided at this capital. According to 
the same authority, three different persons, about the end of 
that time, usurped the government; but by the people here, 
and according to a manuscript account, which 1 procured at 
Peruya, Sliamsudin, the last of these usurpers, is considered 
as the first Muhammedan king of Bengal. According to tliis 
manuscript, Firuz Shah, king of Delhi, was a dissolute prince, 
fond of hunting in company with his women, one of whom was 
corrupted by Shamsudin, then a servant of Alawudin, a prin¬ 
cipal officer under the king, The culprit having secreted 
himself, the king was enraged with the master, and sent him 
to Azut Khan, governor of Bengal, 1 suppose with a view of 
having him killed. On the road lie met with a holy man, 
Shyekh Jalaludin, of Tabriz, who prophesied to him that lie 
would be king, .and retpiested that he would then bestow an 
endowment on him. 1 suppose the Iioly man also discovered 
to the noble the design of his being sent to Bengal; as the 
manuscript stales that he immediately killed Azmut Khan, 
and seized on the government. He only, however, assumed 
the title of Muktagh, or governor ; but retained his authority 
for 20 years. He probably neglected the saint, who, accord¬ 
ing to the manuscript, seems to have assisted the fugitive 
servant, Sliamsudin, to seize on the government. After liav- 
ing murdered Alawudin, under the disguise of a religious 
mendicant, by the advice of the saint Jalal, of Tabriz, usually 
called Mukhdum Shah, Shamsudin fixed the scat of his go¬ 
vernment at Peruya, and assumed the title of king. Tlie new 
monarch built a great palace, and made war on Ibi ahim, go¬ 
vernor of Behar, on the part of Firuz. Two saints being con¬ 
sulted on the occasion, one gave it as his opinion, that Firuz 
would be successful, the ether gave an opinion directly con- 
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trary. The royal party, however, repulsed the usurper. The 
emperor then invaded Bengal, and the usurper being afraid, 
retired to Ghoraghat; but an agreement was made, and 
Firuz returned to Delhi. Shamsudin governed 12 years, and 
was succeeded by liis son Sekundur, who built a very large 
mosque, named Ailiuah, as would appear from an inscription 
remaining on it, in the year of the Hegira 7G7. It must, how¬ 
ever, be observed, that in this inscription, which ought to be 
indubitable authority, Sultan Sekundur is called son of Sultan 
Shah Jalal, contrary to both the Ayeen Akbery and the ma¬ 
nuscript. Tlie usurper, however, may have had several names, 
as usual among Muhamniedans, I suspect that this date is 
not reconcilable cither with the supposition of Abul Fazel, 
tliat the kings of Delhi governed Bengal 150 years before the 
rebellion, or witil tlic supposition in the manuscript, that Ala- 
udin rebelled in tiie reign of Firaz; but lhave not at present 
the means of finding out the years of our era corresponding 
with those of tliellcgira. It must also be observed, tliat this 
date is scarcely reconcilable with that on an inscription in 
Gongga ram poor, where in the year of tlie Hegira 71S,,the go¬ 
vernor of the province acknowledges the supremacy of Delhi 
(Hostmu); and another inscription, dated TG.5, mentions Se¬ 
kundur Sliali, S.UU of Mnjaliud Shah, son of Ayas Shah, vrho 
I have no doubt w.as king of Bengal. Tlie most celebrated 
person in the reign of Sekundur, was a holy man named 
Mukhduin Alaliuik, wliosc sun, Azem Khan, was commander 
of the troops. Tlie saint having taken disgust at some part 
of the king's conduct, retired to Sonargang, near Dhaka, 
where the Hindu princes probably still retained considerable 
authority, if not iuilependence. The good man was, however, 
.soon after induced to return ; but the king’s son, Ghyashudin, 
having also takini disgust, retired to tlie same place, and after¬ 
wards niiidc war against his father, who, after a reign of 32 
ye.ir.s, fell in buttle at a place called Satra, near Goyalpara, 
probably the Cliattera of Major Benncll, whicli is situated be¬ 
tween the Tanggon and Punabhoba, near a favourite country 
residence oftlieking. 

Chyaslindin, on succeeding to the government, put seven¬ 
teen brothers to death. The most holy man at liis court was 
Mukdnm Shah Nur Kotub Alum, son of Alalliuk, who at¬ 
tempted to make a peace with a Slialieb Klian, with wliom 
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Ghysshudm had been carrying on an unsuccessAil war. While 
the treaty was going forward, Gliyasfaudin seized on his ad¬ 
versary. He governed sixteen years, and was succeeded by 
his SOD Syafudin, who governed three years, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his slave Sahabudin, who also governed three 
years. 

Then Gones, a Hindu, and Hakim, oFDynwaj (perhaps a 
petty Hindu chief of Dinajpoor), seized the government. En¬ 
raged at Sheykh Bodor Islam, and his son, Fyezislam, who 
refused to give him the compliment due to the rank he had 
assumed, he put them to death. The saint Kotab Shah, who 
was atill alive, disgusted at this action, wrote to a Sultan 
Ibrahim, who seems to have retained part of the kingdom, 
while the remainder fell to the share of Goncs, and who, in 
compliance with the request, came from Rajmohol with an 
army, and encamped at Satra. The Raja of Dynwaj was then 
terrified, and applied in great penitence to Kotub Shah, and 
obtained his forgiveness, by making his son Godusen a Mu- 
hammedan. This convert assumed the government under the 
name of Jalaludin, and having been reconciled to the saint, 
attacked Ibrahim Shah, gran<lfather of Hoseyn Shalt, and 
having put him to death, seized on his government. The old 
man Goncs, then confined his son, and seized on the whole 
kingdom. After having been four years in confinement, 
Jalaludin recovered the government, and compelled the Hin¬ 
dus to become Muliammedans; but many of them fled to 
Kamrup, that is to say, the country beyond the Korotoya, and 
which was then probably independent. He governed seven 
years, and was succeeded by his son Ahmed Shah, who reigned 
three years. He was destroyed by two of his nobles, Sadi- 
Khan and Nuzur Khan, the latter of whom was made king, 
and erected many buildings at Gaur, to wliich he seems to 
have transferred the royal residence. He governed 27 years, 
and was succeeded by Sultan Barbuck Sliah, who governed 
16 years. He was succeeded by Yosuf Shah, a very learned 
prince, who governed 6 years. His son Futeh Shah, governed 
7 years, when he was killed by a slave of Barbuk Shah, named 
Khwajeh Soray, who governed 6 months, and was put to death 
by an Abyssinian, named Firuz Shah, who governed 3 years. 
Mozofur Shah then governed 3 years. 

Then Sultan Hoseyn Shah, son of Saiud Ashruf, son of 
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Ibrahim Shah became king, and seems to liave been h; far 
the most powerful of the sovereigns of Bengal. He is said 
to have conquered Kamrup, tliat is tlie country to the east of 
the upper part of the Korotoya, and to have killed its king, 
Hariip Narayon, son of Slalkongyar, son of Sada l.okymun. 
He also conquered Audysuli (Orissa), and Kamchah, and 
governed l27 years. He was succeeded by Nusrut Shah, who 
was killed while asleep, by bis servant Khwajeh Soray, after 
a reign of 13 years. His son Firtiz Shah governed nine months, 
when he was killed by his uncle Mahmud Shah. A person 
named Alum Shah (probably governor of Beliar) was killed in 
war by Mahmud, and his successor Sheer Shah (who before 
his usurpation of Delln was governor of Bchar) sent troops to 
revenge his cause. Mali mild implored the assistance of Ha- 
niayun king of Delhi, wlio came to his assistance. The two 
sons of Sheer Shah, Selim Shah and Khawas Khan, defeated 
both princes. Mahmud escaped to a strong fort named Dor- 
weyslijioor, and Hamajun fled to Kalgaiig; where soon after¬ 
wards he was joined by Mahmud. This prince having learned 
that his fortress had been taken, and his two sons put to 
death, was seized with a mortal disease, and died after a go¬ 
vernment of five years. Ilamayuii now went to Giiur, where 
he lived for some inontlis. In tlie meantime Sheer Shah sub¬ 
dued Sonargong and Chatgam. Tlie former was no doubt 
the remnant of the Hindu kingdom of Bengal, near Dhaka, 
and wliich seems to have included Bonggo proper; the latter 
is the country, which wc call Chittagong. He then attacked 
Hamayun’s army at Mongger, and entirely defeated it. Sheer 
Shah governed nine years, and was succeeded by Islam or 
Selim, who governed 10 years. Then Sheer Shah his son 
governed some days, and was killed by Muhammed Adli, who 
was an intolerable tyrant, and was dethroned by Muhammed 
Khan, who governed one year, when Muhammed Adli at¬ 
tacked him. The other Muhammed resigned his government 
to Bchadur Shah, who defeated Muhammed Adli in a battle 
at Surujgur (or Surjyoger), and then took the kingdom from a 
Shahabaz Khan, who seems to have stolen into it during the 
dispute. He governed six years. His brother Jalaludin go¬ 
verned five years. His son was king for 17 days, when he was 
deprived of his government by Ghyashudin, who only retained 
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it 15 (layii, and was killed by Tajklianof Kennani. He was able 
to retain the government six months, klis brother Suley¬ 
man succeeded, and having phiiulcred Gaur, removed the 
scat of government to Kosba Ilaveli Tandah. He was also 
king of Audisah, and governed 10 years. His son Baized 
Kerinani governed III days, and was killed by Ilansu, who 
had married his sister; but after the itmrder he runaway, 
and a certain Daud K.erinani became king, caught Hansu 
and put him to death. At Patna he fought with tile Khun 
Khanas, who hud been ordered by Muhammed Akber Shah, 
tlie king’s sou (that is the king of Dellii) to seize on him. 
Tlie Mogid noliles (Khan Khanas) obtained the victory, and 
drove Daud into Uajinalial, and he w as killed in another battle 
by Mozoftir and llosejn Kuli, two of the iMogul oflicers, 
when tlie whole of Bmigal returned again to the dominion 
of Delhi. I have detailed this clironology at fidl length, 
because it dlifers considerably from tliat in the Ayeen Akbcry, 
and is probably more correct. 

Hoseyii, certainly one of the most powerful kings of Gaur, 
is altogether omitted by .A 1ml Fazcl, unless he he the same 
with Aland in the second of that name, who also succeeded a 
Mozofur. The chronology of the manuscripts evidently ends 
with the lust year of Hamayitn (a. d. 1.151-0), because Akber 
is mentioned us a king's son, and Ills father governed only 
p.art of two years after his return to India. This would place 
the commencement of the rebellion, allowing for the shortness 
of Muhammedan years, in the year liJlo, a year even before 
the accession of MuhammeU the ]iredecessor of I'iruz III. 
The time therefore granted to the reigns in the manuscript is 
perhaps too long; for it comprehends 310 solar years; hut 
Firuz began to reign in 1351, and the Bengal kingdom wias 
overthrown 1.which allows 301 years only, or 30 years 
less than the chronology in the manuscript. This indeed 
seems to protract the time after Sheer Sliah unreasonably, 
unless we suppose, that it is wrong in styling Akber tite king's 
son, and that lie had really Iteen king for a considerable 
number of years before he reduced Bengal. For, from the 
retreat of Hamayun to his deatli were only H years, and the 
manuscript gives 41 years government to Sheer Shah, and 
his successors, or 37 years too much, unless they continued 
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to govern Bengal until the 27th year of Akber, whicli is 
indeed very probable. This would reduce the difference 
between the manuscript and Ayeen Akbery to nine years. 

The nature of the government of these Muhammedan kings 
is, 1 believe, little known; as usual, they seem to have enjoyed 
little security for their lives or government; and so far as I 
can learn, were in general furious bigots, much under the 
influence of men dedicated to a religious life, and called Pin 
or saints. In every part of the Dinajpoor district are to be 
found the tombs, or monuments of these personages; and 
the most remarkable contain traces to show, that they have 
been erected on the ruins of Hindu buildings, and in all pro¬ 
bability of temples. The account in the manuscript, concern¬ 
ing the total conversion or expulsion of the Hindus by Jala- 
ludin, is confirmed by the present state of religion in this 
province, as I shall afterwards have occasion to show. 
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ToroiinAPHV,’ ANTjiii iTiKs, fli . nr k\cii distrk t of nisAjroon. 

Town of Dinajpooh. —Tlic first division comprehends the 
town of Dinajpoor and its immediate vicinity, extendinj^ 
about two miles from north to soutli and about the same 
from east to west. It is bounded by the Dbepa and Pu- 
nabhoba on the west, by the Glmrghora on the south, and 
by two Urge tanks Sukhsagor and Onontosagor on the east. 
On the north there is no well defined boutidary, Tiie whole 
is placctl in the centre of another division named Rajaram- 
poor. The polloe is under the care of a native officer styled 
Kotwal, and small suits are determined by an ofiicer of tiie 
judge’s court named Munsuf. It is intersected hy the channel 


* Duriiifr the ^overniTinnt of Aklipnicw (liviMouh look pliire, and are 
itill rcmeihltprcnj, and cuntlnuQil in writinifb of iand», Uilthou^^h 

iDort recent hmt bven adopted Imlli in tbc udmiimlrntiun of 

jufrtice» and ccdlci'tion of revpiuie. Of tin* Mrkur", int<» whu'h Ben| 2 :al 
ww then divided^ tliiii dibtricL routains part of >ix, \ \7.. Puiijra^ Tajpoor^ 
Jeunut&barl, (iimrii^liatp BiirhnkiiUud, and IWuhii. The dlvisiout of 
AkWr seem however to ha\e lnTh hut ill arranpod, and the di'-trirts be- 
lonj^in^ to eavh were vrry much iiitei^prr^pd with those lirlunifm^ to 
others. They wort* huUduLded into AlaliiiN, ahuto^ous very nearly to the 
present Pcrj^uiiahK» whh-hhu^r hien as II) arranited uh the ^]rkur». Almost 
each Tergunah has peculiar cui^totrii^ or reitnlaLHins, which utfpct the 
tennreis. under which it ik culliviiled. It would tlirrerore have been 
bijthly desirable for Jnc tn ha-kp folhuM'd thi& divMon iu tho more topo¬ 
graphical accokiitt, which I »m ainntt to ifive^ but the difirrent small 
divisiuns of rsii'li Pei'^niiEkh^ cidh'd Muuzus. Delias, ur (irams, are 

so iniermixed with thn>c uf <ithor Ih'r^uuahiij that I found tiiis imprac¬ 
ticable. Nor coidd il he aihiptcd, unites I he eunntry uerc surveyed on a 
scale sufhciemly lar^^e tfi allow the hniuidurir'S of ilic liliiuicus to be de¬ 
fined. In the fuDrokinp: account, tlivrcrorc, I sh.ill dciiul whatever I 
observed rrmarkahIc in the djvLsiun atrached to each Ihniuih, or ofhee of 
police, that \> placed under I he nnma^cnicnt of a ti.irn c odicer usually 
called a iJarc^'ah or Tlninadar. tVhen I c.itnc to treat uf the tenures of 
landed r'<t.itcr. I t<ha)l Picntiori the IVruunalib. that arc contained in the 
district, with an accoiuil of ihc ili.iufrcs. ihat have happnuMi in their pro* 
prietors, and the pocnimr <'iisloin*« rciatiir to rack 
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of the Kachayi, wiiich in tlie spring is nearly dry; but in 
the rainy season contains much water. The soil is mostly 
of the sandy kind called Chora, and has at one time or 
other been all worn away, and again thrown up by the 
rivers, by which it is on all sides surrounded. It is how¬ 
ever very ill supplied with water. The streams are small, 
and Ewann with insects, and the wells aflurd no water, but 
what is considered as unwholesome. The district may con¬ 
tain four sijuare miles, of which perhaps ItiO seres are cul¬ 
tivated fields, 1600 acres are occupied by houses and gardens, 
G40 acres are common pasture, and i(30 acres are useless 
from roads, sands, rivers and ponds. 

The town may be divided into four portions. First, Dinaj- 
poor proper, on the east side of the Kachayi, where the 
Haja's liousc is situated. This part consists chiefly of de¬ 
tached houses surrounded by gardens, yet it contains many 
people. Second, Kajgunj which, properly speaking, is the 
town, and occupies the centre of the district oti the west bank 
of the Kachayi. It is about a mile in diameter, and closely 
built, but consists almost entirely of thatched huts. Near 
the middle it has a square surrounded, somewhat like Covent 
Garden (to compare small things with great), with a row of 
tiled sheds, which occupy the inner side of the four streets, 
and serve us shops for retailing various articles. The other 
streets are quite irregular. Third, K angel) on ghat, which 
may be considered as the port, is situated on the Funabhoba 
at some distance from Kajgunj, and is occupied by merchants, 
wareliouscs, and the people who are required to attend on 
them, it is tolerably closely built, and may be about half a 
mile in diameter. Fourth, Faharpoor contains the houses of 
the European odicers of government, the public ofhces, the 
jail, and the houses and gardens belonging to those whose 
attendance is immediately required. Like Dinajpoor proper 
this consists chiefly of scattered houses and gardens inter¬ 
mixed with common pasture. From what 1 could learn, the 
houses (Vari or Bari), or rather dwellings are about £000; 
but many dwellings contain 10 huts, and the greater part 
above two. In a terrible fire, which happened in the year 
1807, and wliich destroyed the greater part of Rajguiij, the 
Kolwal reported 8000 houses burned, by which 1 suppose 
he meant huts, for from the dimensions of the town, as I 
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have stated, there could not have been so many abodes. 
This officer of police is besides tar from being an accurate 
man; he could not, for instance, inform me, vrhether his 
district extended one or two coss in any direction. 

1 estimate the population, from the number of houses, at 
between 25 and 30,000 persons. The roads are kept in 
excellent repair, by the labour of convicts, and the town, as 
far as outward view, is remarkably clean and well watcMed, 
owing to the great exertions of the magistrate, for he has 
had much trouble, in bringing the fomter about. The town, 
as I have before stated, is badly supplied with water, and no 
attempt has been ever made to light it. Indeed, so far as I 
know, no such thing was ever attempted in India. 

It contains no public building of the least consideration, 
and decent bridges arc very niuch wanted. The Raja’s 
house was of a great size, but since the decay of the fatnily 
has gone to ruin. It was mostly built 30 years ago, and con- 
sists of a strange mixture of European, Moorish and Hindu 
styles, all in the very worst taste, in other respects it was 
very becoming the fortune of the proprietors, who with 
ordinary management might have lived more like pmces than 
subjects. It contains several temples ; but these, being ap¬ 
propriated to the family, cannot properly be enumerated 
among the places of public worship. It has been surrounded 
by a ditch and rampart of earth, called by the natives a Ram- 
dangra. These are now neglected, as neither necessary for 
safety, nor effectual for rebellion. The houses* of the Euro¬ 
pean gentlemen and public offices are also abundantly large, 
but are built in the very worst style of Anglo-Indian archi¬ 
tecture ', that is to say, are entirely destitute of elegance and 
convenience. Exclusive of these there are about eight dwel¬ 
lings built partly of brick. 

Dinajpoor signifies the abode of beggars, and it still is a 
very poor place. Whether or not it is the same with Dynwaj, 
the governor (Hakim) of which, Gones, usurped the govern¬ 
ment of Gaur, I cannot say, 1 understood at the place, that 
it entirely owed its consequence, first to the residence of the 
Rajas, a very recent event, and afterwards to that of the 
officers of government, and that the decay of the Raja's 

* Many nf these apparently trifling details are given in illustration of 
the genrrd poverty of the people.—E d, 
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family and diminution of the riTcr, since the year 1787, have 
hurt it considerably. It is situated in Pergunah Vijoynogor, 
of which it contains 16 Mauzas, or subdivisions. It contains 
four places, where there is a daily market (Bazar) for pro¬ 
visions, and other small articles, and twice a week there is a 
larger assemblage of people in the square, where cloth 
chiefly is sold. Besides there is daily a small market at the 
Raja's gate. 

The Hindus have no place of public worship of the least 
note. The Muhammedans have one small mosque kept in 
good repair. There is no remarkable antiquity about the 
place, except an image of Ganes, of which 1 have directed a 
drawing to be made (plate 1), because the image was brought 
from the ruins of Bannogor, and is therefore of great anti¬ 
quity ; and also because the image is reckoned very handsome. 
To my judgement the drawing is rather flattering; but it 
must be confessed, that the image represents a gay deity, 
dancing on a Lotus flower, although it is not suited to the 
fastidious taste of a Roman artist. 

RAMaAMFOoa.—Tim division of Rajarampoor surrounds 
the town on all sides, and is of a very irregular semi-circular 
shape. It may be about 33 miles from W.S.W. to R.N.E. 
and 17 miles from N.N.W. to E.S.E., and contains about 
340 square miles. About 103 square miles may consist of a 
free loose soil and perhaps SO mites are sandy banks of rivers 
liable to be inundated, of which a half may be occasionally 
cultivated; 154 miles are of a stilF ash coloured clay. The 
country fully occupied, including houses, gardens and Helds 
under regular cultivation, may be 212 miles, of which perhaps 
85 are of a free soil, and 12^ are stiff clay. The following 
estimate, was given by those I consulted. Of the 128 miles 
of waste land, miles are in tanks, of which one half are 
entirely useless and choked with weeds; SI are in marshes, 
rivere and water courses; 15 under woods and bamboos; 
10 occupied by common pasture, roads, market-places, and 
burial grounds; but the banks of tanks, woods, and waste 
land serve also for pasture; and SO miles of deserted land. 
1 imagine, that the extent of the tanks is exaggerated; 
although in this division the pernicious custom of digging 
them has been carried to an unusual length. The extent of 
woods also I suspect is exaggerated. They consist mostly of 
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the trees and bamboos, which grow on lands, that were 
formerly occupied by Tillages; S.W. from Dinajpoor, however 
there is a small'wood of Sal (Siiorea robusU) which may con- 
tun about four square miles, and which seems to have sprung 
up, within these 50 or 60 years, in land that was reserved for 
the Raja's hunting. The country is badly wooded, a great 
many villages having little or no shelter except bamboos. 
There are 29 market places, of which three are marts for 
exportation, four are held in villages of some note, and the 
remainder are held in the open fields,'or iiave only a few houses 
round them. Bhusi on the Atreyi, and Ghughudangga on 
the Punabhoba are the only pl.aces, that can claim the 
title of towns j the former contains about dwellings, and 
the latter about 190. Neitber of them has a single brick 
house, nor any buildings worth notice. The native officers 
of police and justice (Darcgali and Munsufj reside near 
Rajarampoor, a small place, where there are two or throe, 
brick houses belonging to Brahmans and servants, that 
formerly depended on the Raja. 

Five proprietors of estates reside in this division, although 
only one of them lives on his Zetnindary. He is brother and 
heir of the person, who was manager of Raja Uamnath's 
estate, is of the Raja's family, and has a handsome house in 
the Anglo-Indian style. The abodes of the others are built 
on free lands, and are decent habitations, partly brick and 
partly thatched. The Raja’s l^urohit, or family priest, has a 
very respectable brick bouse. Altogether about 15 houses 
are built wholly or in part of that material. There is no re¬ 
markable ruin nor remain of antiquity in this division, but at 
JoBonabsd, on the Atreyi, a g'nat or descent into the river has 
been dedicated by Vyas, and about 5000 people assemble an¬ 
nually to bathe on a movable holiday in spring (Varuni). At 
what period of his life this great personage sanctified the place! 
cannot say, as it is commonly alleged, that he was born some 
what more than 5000 years ago, and that he is still alive at 
Bodorikasrom near the source of the Ganges. Indeed his 
whole history seems attended with very great difficulties for 
the Brahmans claim him with eagerness, while it is in general 
allowed, that his mother was of an impure tribe. The only 
Hindu building dedicated to worship, and of considerable 
size, it the temple of Gopal, at a little distance north from 
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Dinajpoor. It is fast hastening to ruin, having been begun 
by Prannath and finished by Ramnath in the year I74d; and 
as its crevices now shelter the Pipol tree, which uo one would 
be so impious as to destroy. The most remarkable place of 
Muhammedan worship is the tomb of Chchel G^e, who is 
supposed to have been a saint of the largest size, as the 
dimensions of his grave testify, for it is 60 feet in length, and 
12 in breadth, and is supposed to have been suited to his 
remarkable stature. The buildings are situated just on the 
north side of the town of Dinajpoor; and except the grave 
are rather ruinous; but have never been very remarkable, 
either for size or elegance. 

The only other public works in this district are four tanks 
dug by tlic Rajas’ family. Three of them, however, Sukb* 
sagor, Matasngor, and Alton tosagor arc not very remarkable; 
but have been joined by a canal and rampart, running south 
from the first to the last, and including the other. It is 
called a Rain Dangra, which is a name given to a fortification 
and was dug by a Janoki Rani, who managed the affairs of 
the family during the minority of the last Raja. Whether or 
not, from some idle view of greatness, he intended to com¬ 
plete the fortification on all sides, is not known, as in the 
middle of his career he was tlirnwn into jail for debt, by a 
native merchant of Calcutta. The 4th tank called Ramsagor 
is about six miles south from Dinajpoor. The water is about 
3o00 feet in length by 850 in breadth. The banks occupy 
SOO feet, and are very ugly, the soil being so hard, that little 
or no vegetation has taken place on them; and they are so 
steep, that they are entirely useless. Tlie water however is 
remarkably good, and the soil is so stiff, that no weeds have as 
yet grown in it. 

Rirounj.—C ontains about 340 square miles, is somewhat 
of a square form, and is about 23 miles from north to south, 
and 10 from east to west. The Darogah resides at Birgunj 
near its centre. About 32 miles arc destroyed by rivers, water 
courses, tanks and marshes. In the rainy season 12 are 
inundated, of which half may be low sandy land, occasionally 
cultivated. Setting aside the forty-four miles inundated, 
or destroyed by water, about 180 miles arc of a free 
soil, and 116 of hard clay; twelve are occupied by woods, 
chiefly where former towns have stood. The largest of these 
]S round Prannogor, on the Punafahoba, and consists of the 
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lunds of trees, that usuallj’ grow near villages. There is no 
proper forest in this district; but it is very well wooded, and 
adorned with many bamboos. Tlie land fully occupied may 
be 76 miles of hard soil, and 164 of free mould; 10 mites 
are occupied by roads, markets, burial grounds and sterile 
places, and 44 have been deserted, or are only cultivated 
occasionally. 

Id the whole division there is no dwelling house of brick, and 
very ftw have mud walls. The only place of worship of any 
considerable size, that belongs to thd Hindu, is Kuntonogor, 
built in the ruins of a fort, that belonged to Virat Raja. 
This temple is by far the finest, that 1 have seen in Bengal. 
It was begun to be built by Prannoth, who brought the 
image of Kanto (Vishnu) from Delhi. In 1704 the first 
foundation was laid, In 1713 a larger building commenced, 
and in 1722 the foundation of the finest part was begun. 
Although it received a complete rejiair from Mr. Hatch, a 
few years ago, and although until lately it was a favourite 
residence of the family, young trees are fast obtaining 
possession of the wall, and it will soon be a ruin. This the 
natives do not seem to regret; as the place, liaving been 
erected and dedicated by a mere man, is not considered as 
holy. The Muhammedans have no place of worship of any 
considerable size or note. 

The principal antiquity in the division is Uttor Gogriho 
round Kantonogor. It is said to have been one of the places 
where Virat Raja kept his herds of cattle, and extends at 
least a mile each way along the eastern side of the Dhepa, 
and both sides of the Kachayi. This space is surrounded 
and intersected, by high ramparts of earth; but these arc so 
overgrown with trees, buslics, and reeds, that 1 could nut 
trace their form, which seems to have been very irregular. 
In one place 1 observed four ramparts with three interme¬ 
diate ditches. Within the fortiheatiuns are several mounds 
of earth, in all probability artificial, and perhaps the ruins of 
large mud-walled buildings, that may have been occupied by 
the watchmen of the prince. There are no bricks in either 
the ramparts or mounds. In fact there is nothing about 
these ruins that can contradict the tradition of their being of 
great antiquity, and of their having been applied to the pur¬ 
pose mentioned. Their extent is great, but in an age, when 
according to all accounts the greater part of India was over- 
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grown witli forest, and when the cliiof wealth was probably 
cattle, the ]>rince8 are likely to have possessed numerous 
herds, and large ramparts would be necessary to allow them 
room to subsist, during the incursions of neighbours, who in 
general seem to have had predatory habits. The place too 
is very near the frontier of Bhogodotto, an enemy. The only 
other ruin of antiquity is at Sonka, about four miles east 
from Birgunj, on the Atreyi river. 

The only public works, deserving notice, are the canals, 
which join the Atreyi with the Ohepa, and the Punabhoba 
with tlie Tanggon, which have been already described. The 
public markets in this division arc thirty-five, four of them 
are marts for the exportation and importation of goods, and 
about six others form small villages. The remaining twenty- 
five arc in the open fields. There is no place that can pro¬ 
perly be called a town ; neither Khatisama nor Jharvari, the 
two largest places, contain KKl houses. 

Thaxvroram.— Is the largest division in this district, of 
which it occupies the nortliern extremity. It contains about 
400 stjunre miles, and is 30 miles from east to west, and 
S5 from norlli to south. Almost the whole of this division 
consists of a sandy soil, of which perhaps one-fourth is a 
poor thin mould. The country indeed is of so light a soil, 
than iron is seldom used in the plough. About 300 miles 
are cultivated. The low land, exclusive of rivers, marshes, 
and water courses, is very rich, is all cultivated, and amounts 
to about 150 miles. The high land, that is fully and pro¬ 
perly cultivated, may be 75 miles. That which is deserted, 
or only cultivated occasionally may be 50 miles. This is 
partly overgrown with trees and bushes. The land, that is 
unfit for cultivation, may he about 45 miles, of which 35 is 
destroyed by water, rivers, marshes, &c.; and 20 miles are 
burial-grounds, roads, market-places, steep banks, or wretched 
soil. The villages are well sheltered with fruit trees and 
bamboos, and there are few or no tanks and no woods nor 
forests. 

Govindonogor was the favourite country residence of Raja 
Ramnath of Dinajpoor, antfhe had there a handsome house 
surrounded by a mud fort, and by religious buildings. The 
whole is very ruinous. The best dwelling now in the district 
belongs to a person, who has purchased some lands, and re- 
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sides at Govindonogor. It iias one or two small brick apart¬ 
ments, but is not fit for a person of any rank. Tlie whole 
habitations are huts, and none almost have inud walls, although 
many are neatly plastered with that material. 

The only place of worship in the district, of any consi¬ 
derable size, is the temple of Govindo (\ istinu), near the 
late Rsja Kamnath’s house; but it is neither large, hand¬ 
some, nor considered as holy. The most extraordinary thing 
near it are some artificial caves, built of brick round the 
roots of two large trees, and covered with earth. In these 
wretched hovels resided a number of persons (Vuishnovs) of 
both sexes, who were dedicated to God, and received a daily 
subsistence from the Raja. These caves are about G feet 
long, and 3 wide and high, and no air nor light enters but at 
the end must remote from tlie tree, which is open. Tlie 
market places are twenty, of which tlircc arc small marts fur 
exportation and importation, and tliree otliers have a few 
shops and Itouscs; but most of the proilin’e that is exported 
goes by the way of Raygiinj. Goyora, the largest place in 
the division, contains between 70 and SO houses, and Go- 
vindonugor, the only other place that has any pretensions to 
be called a town, contains about CO dwellings, must of which, 
however, arc rather comfortable, and neatly plastered with 
clay. 

Rani Songkol.— Is situated immediately south from Tliu- 
kurgram, on the banks of the Nagor, and is nearly of the 
same nature with the western part of that district, The di¬ 
vision is nearly of a square form, about 15 miles from north 
to south, and as much from east to west, and may contain 
about 210 square miles. The whole almost is of a fine sandy 
soil. About 10 miles may be destroyed by rivers and marshes; 
16 miles may be sterile lands, burying-grounds, roads, market 
places, or temples; 2G miles of high land are much neg¬ 
lected, either from the cultivators having rim away, or only 
choosing to cultivate it occasionally; 5U niilcx may he high 
land fully occupied, and cultivated ; and 105 may be rich low 
land, of which none is allowed to be waste. There is no 
forest in this district; but the houses arc well sheltered by 
fruit trees and bamboos. 

Two families of Zemindars, Kholora and Mnldwar, who 
have possessed estates for some time, have brick houses 
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suitable to their rank, and built afler the Anglo-Indian style 
of architecture. A few houses have mud walls, and perhaps 
one-eighth of tlie whole huts are plastered neatly witli clay. 
The remainder are mere hovels with mud walls made of 
straw or grass hurdles. The })rincipal place of Hindu wor¬ 
ship is Gorokhyonath, where there is a small temple of Sib, 
and another of Kali; but the principal holiness of the place is 
owing to a small spring or well, which is about two feet each 
way, and is surrounded by stone. It is supposed, that no 
multitude, however great, could empty this well. The temple 
has a small endowment of land, and 10 or 13,000 persona 
assemble here, on the festival of the god (Siboratri), to drink 
the water, and perform other ceremonies. The chief Mu- 
hammedan place of worship also owes more of its celebrity to 
the sanctity of the place than to its magnificence ; for it is 
only a large thatched hut; but- it contains the remains of 
Saiud Nckinurdun, a person of the greatest holiness. His 
festival is celebrated at a great annual fair, that will hereafter 
be mentioned. 

The market places in this division are seventeen, of which 
by far the most considerable is the great fair at Bhowanipoor 
on the festival of Nekmurdun. It continues for ten days 
from about the 1th to the 17th of April. A military guard 
and civil officers (often the magistrate) attend to preserve 
peace, and protect the innocent; for the multitude is very 
great, and rogues, thieves, musicians, jagglers, showmen, 
and religious mendicants, as usual on such occasions, form a 
considerable part of the multitude; idle lookers on, and 
religious persons come to honour the saint increase the mul¬ 
titude, which is filled up by traders from Bbo^tan, Puraniya, 
Nepal, Benares, Patna, Moorshedabad, Rongpoor, and all 
intermediate places. About 3000 ponies, partly from Bhotan, 
and partly from the west country, and from 1 to 3000 carriage 
oxen are usually sold at this fair; and there is exposed for 
sale almost every kind of commodity, for which there is any de¬ 
mand in the country, especially of a more valuable sort, such 
as broad-cloth, silks, fine muslins, shawls, copper, hardware, 
trinkets, spices, musk, Thibet cows' tails, and gold dust. It 
is said, that the sales amount to between 3 and 400,000 rs. 
and that 100,000 people usually attend. 

There arc two marts for exportation and importation, and 
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four Other places where there are a few shops; but most of 
the produce that is exported, is sent by the way of Ray^nj. 
The other markets are held in the fields. Songkol, the only 
place entitled in any degree to be called a town, conhuns 
about 150 dwellings, none of tliem in the least remarkable. 

PiRGUNJ—Lies on both sides of the Tanggon, south from 
Thakurgram, east from Rani Songkol, and west from Birgunj. 
It contains about 220 square miles, and is of an oblong form, 
20 miles from north to south, and 14 from east to west. The 
whole is a light sandy soil, so that no iron is required in the 
plough; about 108 miles are fully occupied; about 13 miles 
are occupied by rivers and marshes, 7 miles are destroyed hy 
inundation, and are quite waste; 14 miles may be occupied 
by woods , of which some consist almost entirely of Sal (Sho- 
rea robusta); 20 miles by poor high land, fit for very little, 
and chiefly producing bamboos and wretched pasture, and 
include burying.groutids, roads, and market-places; 28 miles 
are high land, little occupied, and either altogether deserted, 
or only cultivated occasionally, but a considerable portion is 
poor, and fit only for being cultivated after a fallow. In this 
division there are few tanka, nor does it contain one dwelling- 
house built of brick. The huts are well sheltered with trees 
and bamboos, and >re almost entirely constructed of straw 
hurdles. 

There is no place of worship that receives any dignity from 
its ornaments or buildings, but many persons frequent the 
tombs of three Mubammedan saints (Pirs.) There is no re¬ 
markable public work. On the west bank of the Tanggon, 
near the southern extremity of the district, are some ruins, 
which consist of bricks, in some places thickly scattered in the 
ground, in others rising into heaps. On the largest of these 
is a carved stone. The ruins extend about 200 yards along 
the steep bank of the river, which is said to have carried away 
a great part. Many bricks have also been removed, in order 
to build small temples; and deep excavaflons have been 
made, probably in order to discover treasure. This place is 
called the fort of Mohadev, who is supposed by the people to 
have been contemporary with Virat Raja. At a little distance 
farther west is another ruin, containing bricks, which 1 did 
not see. It is called Mogulan Kot, and is said to have been 
the residence of a Moslem chief, and his daughter, who are 
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also supposed to liave been contemporary wltli Virat Raja, 
tlie people having not the smallest idea of chronology. The 
agent of the proprietor, a Brahman of Maldeh, who told me 
this, had so little curiosity that he could not tell whether or 
not there was any inscription over the door of a small temple 
which was built from the ruins, and in which be daily per¬ 
formed worship. 

There are eleven market places, of which two arc small 
marts for exportation and importation ; but most of the pro¬ 
duce of the country that is exported, goes to Raygunj, and a 
part to Maldeh and its vicinity. Besides the two marts, or 
Bundurs, four of the market places have some shops. Thu 
only place which can be considered as a town, is Kornayi, on 
the Tanggon, which contains about 100 dwellings, and has 
three small brick temples, which were built by a person who 
has lately purchased an estate in the ncighbourliood. 

Hilmtabad— Is situated south from Rani Songkol, on the 
cast side of the Nagor, and is divided into nearly two equal 
portions by the Kulik. It is about 20 miles from north to 
south, and as much from cast to west, and contains about dOO 
square miles. The .^.oil is almost entirely loose, and contains 
too much sand. A great deal of it is too high for retaining 
water, and is there fore barren ; and a great deal is so low, as 
to be rendered useless by floods. About 187 miles are fully 
cultivated; 37 miles arc destroyed by marshes, rivers, floods, 
and water, of wliicli i^O are only occasionally inundated; 38 
are unfit for cultivation, being very )>oor, or occupied by bu¬ 
rial grounds, market places, roads, &c.; and 38 arc high 
grounds, cither deserted or only cultivated occasionally. Two 
marshes (Bils) retain much water during the whole year, and 
form lakes. The huts arc well sheltered by trees and bam¬ 
boos, and the only woods are the trees and buslics growing 
near the houses tliat have been deserted, and which may per¬ 
haps occupy eight miles of the land mentioned under that 
head. There are few tanks in llie division, and none of re¬ 
markable sixe. There is no dwelling constructed of brick, ex¬ 
cept one belonging to u mosque. No dwelling liasiiuul waUs; 
but many have walls of straw, plastered with clay. Few walls 
arc constructed of mats; hurdles are the usual material. 

The antiquities of this district are ratlier interesting, and 
are situated immediately west from Hemtabad. It is .said that 
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formerly there governed at this place a Hindu Raja named 
Mohes, to whom much of the neighbouring country was sub¬ 
ject. During his government a certain Muliammedan saint 
(Pir), named Buzerudin, came and sat down at this prince's 
gate, where he seems to have been but coldly received. Soon 
after came a still more celebrated person Mukhdum Ghuribal 
Hoseyn Dokorposh, and the Raja immediately fled to Dhaka, 
which he is said to have founded. The Pir, I should sup- 
pose, was accompanied by an army ; but tradition by no means 
supports this conjecture. On the contrary it is said, that the 
Raja fled merely because he was shocked at the destruction, 
which the two barbarian saints and their attendants, committed 
on innocent cattle and poultry. Mohes therefore was proba¬ 
bly very different from the Hindu Rajas of tlie present day, 
as indeed alt Rajas of former times are said to have been. A 
Muhammedan saint in these days, who attempted to kill a 
cow in a Hindu country, would run great risk, unless he was 
protected by an army. In support of my conjecture however 
1 must mention, that soon after Mohes had been expelled by 
the saints, Sultan Hoseyn appears to have been at the place, 
and gave his daughter in marriage to Mukdum Uzi-udin, bro¬ 
ther to Dokorposh. The son by this marriage, Mukhdum 
Shah Bazit, is said to have retired to Sundwip, and took up 
his abode there; but his son Jamaluditi, returned here, and 
was buried near his grand uncle. In the inscription on his 
tomb, it must be observed, that he is called Jamaludin, son of 
Sheykh Yahiu. On the whole, I am inclined to believe, that 
Mohea Raja was sovereign of this part of the country, which, 
not being included in the provinces of Barondro, or Maithilo, 
did not probably belong to the kingdom of Gaur, until the 
time of Hoseyn, tlie conqueror of Kamnip and Orissa; and 
this territory may have been the country called Kamchah, 
which he added to his dominions. Having premised so much 
on the history of the place, I shall now describe its present 
appearance. 

Near a tank, a little way west from Hemtabad, there is 
a space of ground about half a mile in diameter, over every 
part of which bricks are thickly scattered, and in some places 
the foundations of walls may be traced. In some places this 
is tbickly covered with trees and bushes, and in others it is 
clear. At the northern end is a small hill formed of brickt. 
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ami snid to have been the public office (Kuchary) of Mohes 
Raja. On the surface are a good many large squared stones, 
of which material probably a considerable part of the building 
consisted. South from that, about 100 yards, is a still larger 
heap of ruins, and here also are several stones, one of which, 
apparently the lintel of a door, is a good deal ornamented. 
This ruin is said to have been the Raja's house. Immediately 
south from this heap are shown the foundations of a small 
square apartment, made of brick, in the centre of which is 
a tomb, said to be that of Fir Buzerudin. The door of 
atone is still erect, and, as will appear from the wood cut 



has been handsome. From the figures on it, the workman- 
ship is mr doubt Hindu, and in all probability it has been a 
door in the Raja’s house. At the south end of the ruins arc 
the mosques, and adjacent buildings, which I have no doubt 
have also been built from the materials of the Raja's abode. 
A door in the outer wall has sril) more perfect figures than 
that which has been drawn, and the figure on the lintel 
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etrongly resembles the image of Gautama, and his two favour¬ 
ite disciples, as usually represented in the temples of Ava. 
The pillars in the mosque are remarkably clumsy, quite in 
the Hindu style; and being all of different forma and lengths, 
could not have been originally intended for the places which 
they now occupy. Besides, on a stone lying near the mosque 
is carved a human figure, quite entire. 1 have given a draw¬ 
ing of this building {Plate Z), as being one of the most en¬ 
tire in the district. 

About a mile and a half beyond this ruin is another, which 
has been surrounded by a brick wall, and is usually called the 
Tukht or throne of lloseyn (Padshah) the king. The Tuklit 
consists-of a quadrangular truncated pyramid of about ^ feet 
in perpendicular height, and is composed of bricks heaped 
confusedly together. Intermixed with these are some large 
carved stones, evidently of the same style as those of Mohes 
Raja's house; but whether they have been brought from 
theuce, or whether they arc the ruins of a temple, that for¬ 
merly may have been on the spot, I cannot say. On tiie 
summit of this pyramid is a considerable square area, in the 
centre of which a terrace has been raised about three feet 
high, and this has been built with cement, and its sides have 
been ornamented with mouldings covered with plaster. It 
was here, it is said, that Hoseyn Sliah sat, and beheld the 
sports that were exhibited at the nuptials of his daughter. 
South from the pyramid are the ruins of a brick building, the 
roof of which has fallen in, but tlie walls are standing, and 
have been encrusted with carved bricks. The building is 
nearly square, with arched doors and windows, and is ele¬ 
vated on a brick terrace, about five feel high. This is said 
to have been the house that was erected for the accommoda¬ 
tion of the princess during the ceremony, after which the 
wliole seems to have been given to religious men. The tombs 
of two saints (Welaet and Bahador Shahs) now occupy the 
throne of the king, and many tombs of saints and fakirs sur¬ 
round the pyramid. There is a small endowment of land for 
supporting the fakir, who supplies the lamps burned at the 
tombs of the most distinguished of these personages. Be¬ 
tween the two ruins many bricks are scattered on the fields, 
and a very wide road, with a ditch on each side, may be traced 
most part of the way. 
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In this diviaion there are 16 market-places, of nhich Ra^- 
giuij la the only mart for exportation and importation, and it 
is indeed the moat considerable mart in Din^poor, and one of 
its principal towns. It is quite a new place, that has arisen 
within these 30 years. This is the mart, from whence the 
produce of Tbskurgram, Firgunj, Songkol, Hemtabad, and 
part of Kaliyagunj, is chiefly exported; and a great part of the 
produce of the north-west part of Rongpoor comes also this 
way. It is in feet the principal mart in a rich country, which 
extends about 70 miles in length and 20 in breadth, and it is 
almost the only place in that extent that deserves to be called 
a town, yet the usual computation makes its inhabitants oc¬ 
cupy only 400 bouses; and on a minute inquiry at the place, 
1 could not learn that it contained more than 273 dwellings 
(Varis), and probably about 700 huts, for it does not contain 
any building worthy to be called a house. The merchants 
have large yards, surrounded by rails of split bamboos, about 
eight feet high. Within these are many huts and store- 
houaea, with walls constructed of straw hurdles, and very few 
have the walls plastered with clay, or formed of mats. The 
streets are narrow, dirty, and confused; but it is a place of 
great stir, and crowded with boatmen and drivers of cattle. 
The people allege, that on an average, for eight months in 
the year, 5000 loaded oxen arrive each day, which is pro¬ 
bably an exaggeration, although 1 saw nothing to contradict 
its accuracy. Two other places are provided with shops, and 
one of these, Taj poor, is rather a large place, as it contains 
100 dwellings. The part of this town, which is on the west 
aide of the river, and which Major Rennell has laid down as 
Tajpoor, is by the natives called Bhogoleta. On the east 
side there is no remain of brick houses, nor of its ever having 
been a place of consequence, although one of the sirkars, 
into which Bengal was divided by Akber, derives its name 
from the place. 

Kaliyagunj —b about 40 miles in length from south- 
south-west, to north-north-east, and about 14 miles from west- 
north-west, to east-south-east, but contains only about 310 
square miles. About 40 miles of thb division are subject to 
inundation; but this portion is much better cultivated than 
such lands usually are in this district, and probably U5 miles 
of these are occupied ; of the remainder probably 160 miles, 



towards Hemtabad and Pirgunj, are of a loose sandy soil 
mach neglected, and rather poor; and 9o miles, towards 
Bongsihari, are of a stiff clay very fully occupied. 1 should 
suppose, that the whole land occupied may be 215 miles; 20 
miles are deserted villages and lands, 10 of which are over¬ 
grown with trees and bamboos; 10 miles are occupied by 
poor waste soil, burial grounds, market places, and tW like; 
and 15 are occupied by rivers, tanks, water-courses and 
marshes, which are not cultivated; fur a considerable part 
of the marshes in this division produce the kind of rice called 
Boro. There are no remarkable tanks. 

The huts, except in the inundated parts, are well sheltered 
with trees and bamboos. Much of the waste land is over¬ 
grown with reeds. Two families of the proprietors have 
brick houses, which are becoming their rank and fortune; and 
one of them belonging to Guruprosad of Sorur, is a place 
very much becoming the residence of a gentleman. It is situ¬ 
ated in a large piece of ground finely wooded, and has been 
surrounded with a ditch and rampart of earth, now consi¬ 
dered as unnecessary, and allowed to go to ruin. The family 
of the present proprietor has enjoyed the estate for some time, 
and he seems very worthy of his fortune ; as very unlike moat 
of the proprietors of land in Bengal he attends carefully to 
his affairs, and has the manners of a gentleman. Anotlier 
proprietor of land and the acting Kazi, have decent thatched 
habitations. All the others are huts ; but towards the east 
side of the district these are more comfortable, as they have 
mud walls. 

I heard of no Hindu place of warship deserving notice. 
The Muhammedans are not more fortunate; for although the 
acting Kazi has lately built a neat, though small mosque, 
but little reverence is shown for it, the monuments of holy 
men in this district being the favorite places of worship. 

In this division are 19 market-places. The only mart is 
Churainoii, a tolerable town, which contains at least 300 
dwellings, much larger, better built and cleaner then Ray- 
guqj; but a place of infinitely less commerce. Three other 
small places have a few shops. The other market-places are 
in the fields. The exports from the district arc chiefly made 
through Raygunj and Maldeh. 

Bongsiuaui— contains about 240 square milea, and is about 
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24 miles from soutb-south-west to north-north-east by II 
miles from east-south-east to west-north-west. Little of this 
division is subject to innndation, but almost the whole con¬ 
sists of hard clay, which inmost places is level, and in some 
so flat, that the inhabitants have dug tanks, in order to 
procure situations for their houses. In others, there is a 
large extent of uneven land rather barren. I should sup¬ 
pose, that 180 miles are fully occupied; 16 are occupied 
by high barren land, burial-grounds, market-places, &c. 
More is really high and barren, but a great deal of this 
is occupied by houses and gardens : 30 miles are poor or 
deserted lands, cultivated occasionally; and 15 are spoiled 
by tanks, rivers, and inundations. This portion also is in 
reality more extensive, but the banks of most of the tanks 
are occupied by houses. There are no woods, unless the 
trees growing about a few deserted villages may be con¬ 
sidered as such. The waste inundated land is covered with 
long reeds. There is no dwelling-house built of brick, but 
almost all the huts have mud walls, and many of their yards 
are surrounded by fences of the same materiaL Within the 
premises, many of the more wealthy farmers have small brick 
mosques, that are well white-washed, and add much to the 
good appearance of the country. 

In this division there is no place of worship of any note; 
but near the Thanah there are several antiquities. At about 
half-a-mile south from this place is a small Hindu temple 
called a roandir, a work apparently of considerable antiquity. 
Its base u a quadrangular prism, about 20 feet high and 12 
wide. Its summit is a pyramid of about the same height. 
This part of the building baa been much ornamented with 
carved bricks, especially a kind of escutcheon on each face, 
that possesses some degree of good taste. The artists have 
been ignorant of the method of constructing an arch; for the 
door is contracted above to a point, by the horizontal rows of 
bricks gradually encroaching on its width. Not the smallest 
tradition remains concerning its founder, and the image has 
been removed. 

At a little distance west from this mandir begins a narrow 
elevated 'idge of land, perhaps haif-a-mile wide, which extends 
west to the Beliya about two miles, and seems to me entirely 
artificiaL It is ever 3 rwhere full of small tanks, inequalities 
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and heaps, many of which consist almost entirely of brichs. 
The largest of these has been lately opened, probably in port 
to look for hidden treasure, and in part to procure bricks for 
building an ofbce (Kuchary) for collecting the rents, and tliir 
later view has not been in vain. The building has probably 
been a temple in form of a polygon. The outer wall is about 
four feet thick. At the western end of this elevated space 
are two tanks of considerable dimensions, which are almost 
filled up, and entirely clioked with weeds. The place is 
called Brojobollobhopoor, and I have no doubt has been a 
considerable town; but there is no tradition of such having 
been the case. 

About 1 i mile west from the Baliya is a very large tank 
called Melan-Diglii, which is nearly choked with weeds. The 
only tradition concerning it is, that it was dug by a princess 
(Rani), and that a miracle was necessary to procure water. 
About mile further west is Gor Dighi a tank, the water of 
which has extended about COO yards north and south, and 
400 yards east and west, and which of course is a Hindu 
work. A considerable portion of it has now so far filled up, 
that it is cultivated fur rice. About 1,300 yards west from 
this tank is another called Alta Dighi, which extends nearly 
to the same dimensions, but is placed with its greatest length 
from east to west, and tbereiore is a Muliainmcdan work. 
Between these two tanks are the ruins of Borohata, which arc 
very large heaps or mounds, that consist in a great measure 
of bricks. In many places the foundations of walls may be 
traced, and even the dimensions of the chambers. All these 
chambers are of a small size, owing to which they may have 
resisted the attacks of time better, than more spacious apart¬ 
ments. They are chiefly situated in the southern division 
of the town called Kutivari. 

In this part are some small tanks, that have evidently been 
entirely lined with brick. In the centre of tbe ruins are in¬ 
dubitable traces of a small square fort, which has been sur¬ 
rounded by a double wall of brick, and an intermediate 
ditch. The ruin to the north of this fort is almost entirely 
without the trace of regular form; but the quantity of bricks, 
which it contains, is great. At its northern extremity is tbe 
monument of a Mubammedan saint, Pir fiudul Diwan, which 
is bi:ilt of brick. In its gate are two atones, but there is 
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nothing nbout them to determine, whether they have been 
brought by the founders, or taken from the ruins. There 
is no sort of tradition concerning the persons who either 
founded or destroyed these works. 

I observed also in tiiis division, on the road towards the 
south-east, two places where there were small tanks, and 
heaps of earth and bricks, wliicli may have been towns; but 
there was nothing about them wliich indicated their ever 
having been places of considerable importance. In the north¬ 
east part of this division is a very large tank, supposed to 
have been dug by Mohipal ll.'ija, and called afler his name 
I'Moybuldiggy K.) The sheet of water extends 3800 feet 
from north to south, and 1100 from east to west. Its depth 
must be very considerable, ns the banks are very large. On 
the bank are several small places of worship, botli Hindu and 
Moslem, but none of any consetjuence. Nothing remains to 
sliew, that Mohipal ever resided either at the tank, or at 
Muliipoor near it; but there is a vast number of bricks and 
some stones, tliat probably belonged to religious buildings, 
that I lave been erected by the person wlio constructed the 
tank. One of the stones is evidently llie lintel of a door, and 
of tlic same style with those at Ban Nogor, and may have 
been brought from the ruins of that city. The people in the 
neigh bouriiood Imve an idea, that there has been a building 
in the centre of the tank ; but tills is probably devoid of 
truth, as there is no end to the idle stories which they relate 
concerning the tank and Moliipal. Both are considered as 
veiiei'uble, or rather awful, and the lliija is frequently in¬ 
voked in times of danger. A canal and road, formed from 
the earth thrown out, leads south from the tank about four 
mites, where they join others leading east and west, but to 
what distance 1 did nut ascertain. 

Tliere are in this division 20 market places, of which six 
are marts fur exportation, but all of small importance; fur a 
great part of the produce goes for exportation to Maldcli or 
its vicinity. One market place (Mukhdiiinpoor) besides is 
provided with several shops, and is rather a large place, for 
it contains 100 habitations; but ilic cltlcf place is lloriram- 
poor one of the marts, which with the adjoining town called 
Betcna, contains 300 houses ; and in this country is reckoned 
a considerable town. 
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JOGODOL—is somewhat of a triangular form, with its 
shortest side to the north, measuring about 20 miles. From 
north to south it extends about 23 miles, and contains about 
250 square miles. It is much intersected by rivers, that have 
very low banks, over which they extend far in the inunda¬ 
tions, BO that during the rainy season probably 62 miles are 
entirely covered, and of this nut above 12 miles are cultivated 
for indigo, or for the rice called Boro. Fxcejit in the inun¬ 
dated lands the soil is a hard clay, but is not level; 1 5 miles 
are at all seasons occupied by rivers, water courses, tanks, 
and marshes, and are unfit for cultivation ; 10 miles are high 
useless land, either covered with long liarsh grass or bushes, 
or are occupied by burial grounds, market places, roads, and 
other purposes, which render them totally unfit for being 
rented; 44 miles are deserted villages, which are capable of 
cultivation, and 22 of these are overgrown with woods, from 
the trees that formerly sunxiundcd the houses; and 110 miles 
are fully occupied. The most remarkable tanks are Dlionno 
Sagor, near Rajnogor, and two atChaknugor which have the 
title of Pushkorni; but none of them arc of great dimensions, 
nor are of singular holiness. 

In this district there are five or six houses of brick, which 
belong to the landholders. Most of the fanners live in huts 
with mud walls; but the traders, who live in towns or vil¬ 
lages, ns if on purpose to encourage fire, usually build their 
houses with hurdles. This is pretty universally the case 
throughout the district. The reason assigned is, that their 
stay in one place is so precarious, that it would be absurd to 
incur the expense of building a substantial house. There is 
no Hindu place of worship remarkable either for its archi¬ 
tecture, or sanctity. Many Muhammedons resort to the 
monument of a saint, about a coss east from the Thanah, which 
is the only place of worship at all 'emarkable that they possess. 
The building is of little consequence. There are consider¬ 
able remains of antiquity; but the death of the Darogah, 
just before my arrival, and the ignorance of the people about 
the Thanah, prevented me from hearing of them in time; so 
that I was unable to lay down a plan for visiting them. The 
north-east corner of the ruins of Peruya, or rather of its de¬ 
pendencies, extend into this division, and in that direction I 
observed several 1 leaps of broken bricks. Sekundur Shah 
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liad R favourite residence on the banks of the Tanggon, 
about eight or nine miles south from Bamongola. The ruins 
are said to be very extensive, and to contain many bricks and 
stones. 

Hoseyn Shah formed a fine road through the country be* 
tiveen the Tanggon and Punabhoba, and it is said to have 
extended to Ghoraghat; but I have not been able to trace it. 
The width is said to have been 34^ cubits, with a large ditch 
and many fine trees on each side, and bridges constructed of 
bricks. The whole is overgrown, and gone to ruin. From 
these dimensions it must rather have been a work of osten¬ 
tation than utility, and probably was rather an appendage to 
the country residence of the kings at Sekundura, than a mili¬ 
tary way to Ghoraghat. Near the centre of the island, 
formed by the Tanggon and Punabhoba, is a tank sur¬ 
rounded by a large wood, in which there are many heaps of 
bricks and stones, said to be the ruins of the abode of Moyu 
Rudro, a prince of the family of the Sun; but nothing is 
known concerning the time when he governed. At Ohat- 
nogor, however, I heard of the same personage, and it is 
said, that he was contemporary with Virat. In this division 
there are 16 market places, of which six are marts, where 
goods are exported and imported ; but these are rather in¬ 
considerable places. One market place besides is provided 
with a few shops. 

Maldeh. —The division under the Thanah of Maldeh ex¬ 
tends from the Punabhoba along the Mohanonda and Nagor 
for above 30 miles, and in some places is 10 miles in width. 
It contains about 280 square milea. The Darogah resides at 
Maldeh, exactly on the frontier of Puraniya, but nearly in 
the middle of his district with respect to length, and no 
other place would be a more convenient residence. The 
inundated land in thia division is of great extent and may 
occupy 70 square miles, of which perhaps 20 are cultivated 
with Boro rice, or are (Chora) of a sandy soil near the banks 
of rivers, and occasionally produce indigo, cucurbitaceoui 
plants, wheat, or barley. The remainder is overgrown with 
long reeds. The remaining 210 miles are clay, with a very 
uneven surface, and some mixture of sand, so that perhaps 
40 miles may be reckoned of a mixed soil, of which perhaps 
15 are occupied; 17 miles may be occupied by tanks, rivers, 
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and manheRi or water courses; 18 miles by poor steep un> 
improTsble soil, or by burial places, roads, markets, and the 
Uke; S6 miles are occupied by forests, which formerly were 
towns and gardens; S5 miles by lands, that hare been, and 
occasionally are cultivated after a fallow, but which are of a 
soil perfectly good for regular cultivation ; and 105 are fully 
occupied, of which perhaps 15 are of a rich free soil. 

The huts in this division are remarkably well shaded with 
trees, especially on the banks of the Mohanonda, which are 
peculiarly favourable for the mango and Banyan tree. The 
latter indeed surpasses in grandeur and beauty anything of 
the kind that 1 have ever seen; and hence, perhaps, Linnteus 
might have been jusdfied in calling it the Ficus Bengalensis, 
as flourishing peculiarly near the ancient capital of that coun¬ 
try, had not the denomination of Ficus Indica been conse¬ 
crated by its use in the writers of antiquity. A great many 
houses in this division are constructed with brick, and contain 
stones as thresholds and stairs; more, 1 imagine, from the 
ruins afibrding a superabundance of these materals at no ex¬ 
pense, and little trouble, than from its manufactures and com¬ 
merce having ii.troduced an extraordinary wealth, or an 
improved manner of living. This in fact is by far the poorest, 
and worst cultivated diviaion in the district. 

The only Hindu place of worahip that deserves notice, is a 
tmall pond (K.undo), to which on a certain day the women of 
the vicinity resort to bathe. It is chiefly frequented by 
women who have lost their children, either by abortion or 
disease. If in bathing they And a living snail, they think 
that their future children will live; but if they And an empty 
shell, they think that it forebodes a continuance of their 
misfortune. The Muhaminedan places of worship are of 
much more importance. In Maldeh are five mosques of some 
aiie, and in which worship is performed, al'hougli they arc 
ruinous, and have no endowments. According to an inscrip¬ 
tion over the door of the largest, it was built 210 years ago 
(before 1802) by a merchant of the place. Part of it is of 
stone, evidently brought fom the ruins of Caur. 

By far the most conspicuous places of worship, however, 
are the monuments at Peruya, of Mukhdum Shah Jelal, and 
Kotub Shah, who were the two most distinguished religious 
persons during the early part of the kingly govenimeiit of 
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Bengal. Numerous pilgrims repair to these monuments, at all 
seasons and from all parts of Bengal, That of Mukhdum is 
chiefly frequented at a very great annual assembly (Mela), while 
the memory of Kotub is celebrated at four smaller meetings 
(Ulos); but all religious mendicants (Fakirs), who come at any 
time are fed for three days, and this is called charity. Both 
places have considerable endowments, which are expended in 
keeping the buildings in repair, and in the support of these 
vagrants, and of a numerous establishment of servants, who 
form the population of Perua. The lands in this district which 
belong to tlie monument of Mukhdum, are called Baishazary, 
or twenty-two thousand, as contsuning that number of bigahs, 
and liave always been managed by a person appointed by 
government. The lands belonging to the monument of Kotub 
Shah are under the management of his descendants, and are 
called Chhye hazary, as containing six thousand bigahs. 

On going north from Maldeh, the monument of Mukhdum 
is the nearest, and the entrance to it is pointed out by a plain 
but not inelegant gate of stone and brick. At some distance 
within this is a vill.ige, containing about 100 huts, that are 
occupied by the servants. Tliey are rather comfortable, and 
are surrounded by good gardens. Beyond these are some 
rude sheds, in which pilgrims and other vagrants And shelter. 
Beyond these is the moiiuinent, consisting of a small square 
area, the entrance into which is fj'oni the soutli-east corner, 
by a small dour. On the right of the door is a small cham¬ 
ber, in which Kotub Shah jierformed his devotions. Beyond 
that is the kitchen. Tire north side of the area is a refectory 
for Fakirs, On the west side is a small plain mosque, without 
pillars or pulpit. The south side of the area is enclosed by a 
small tank, lined with stones towards the area, from which a 
stuir descends to the bottom, that is very dirty, and the water 
is bad. The tomb of the saint is not here, and the buildings 
are neither large nor elegant. Although not neatly kept, they 
are in tolerable repair, and, from carving on the stones, they 
would evidently appear to have been brought from ruins, pro¬ 
bably from Gaur. F'rom three different inscriptions, it would 
appear that these buildings have been erected, improved, or 
repaired, by Shall Neyamut Ullah, in A. H. 1075, by Chaund 
Khan, A. H, 1084, and by SaduUab, A. H. 1003. 

About a quarter of a mile beyond the monument of Mukti- 
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dum, is tl>e village which belongs to the attendants on Kutiih 
Sahcb, who arc fully as numerous as tliose of Mukhdum, and 
the sheds are capable of accommodating more strangers. 
These are placed on both sides of the road, but chiefly on the 
east; for the monument occupies a large space on the west. 
In the centre are the remains of Kotub's dwelling house, with 
a large gate in front. These buildings, which formed the 
dwelling of the saint, have been extensive, and included seve¬ 
ral courts ; but they are very ruinous. The greater part, ac¬ 
cording to the natives, is buried in the forest, and inaccessible. 
The gateway and two outer courts, arc stilt in part occupied 
by travellers, and by the kitchens, where food is prep.ired for 
the mendicants; but they are ruinous, and slovenly to the last 
degree. Beyond these I penetrated into what are said to have 
been the women's apartments, one of which has been a small 
square chamber, lined with tiles that have been enamelled 
with various glaring colours. The gateway is by far the most 
entire part, owing probably to its sanctity; for Mukhdum 
Dokorposh having come here, one day, very hungry, and 
having gone into the kitchen, could procure nothing to eat, 
and therefore became very angry, .and struck the gate with 
both hands and feet, leaving the impressions of both on the 
solid granite. These miraculous marks are considered as 
holy, and not lit to be trodden on, by wliich means indeed I 
discovered them; for to say the truth, they have not the most 
distant resemblance to the impressions of the human hand or 
foot. This however is a trifle to the sturdy faith of a pilgrim, 
who is seldom very critical. Over the gate is an inscription, 
containing a passage from the Koran, tiouth from the house 
or palace of Kotub, is an irregular square space, of about 100 
yards in diameter, enclosed with a brick waU. The principal 
entrance b from the east, through a gateway of considerable 
dimensions. The middle space is occupied fay a square tank, 
lined with cut stone. The north-west corner is occupied by a 
small ruinous mosque, without columns or pulpit. The south¬ 
west corner b occupied by the tomb of Kotub, which I saw 
only flx>m a distance, as my near approach would have given 
offence. It is covered with a canopy of white cotton cloth, 
and cloth of the same kind is laid over the grave. Near it are 
two small buildings of brick, on one of which is an inscription 
bearing date A. H. 886. Between it and the tank b the tomb 
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of Akl Huk, fatber of Kotub, and also a saint of great cele* 
brity. It ia covered in the same manner as the tomb of his 
son. A great part of tlie remainder of the area is filled by 
tile tombs of Moslems tliat wished to be buried near these 
illustrious personages, who by the people liere are said to have 
been the real kings of the place, as it was only according to 
their pleasure that the temporal kings could reign ; and I am 
inclined to tliink, that there is some truth in the assertion. In 
fact, the ruins of Kotub’s house or palace, are nearly as re¬ 
spectable as those which are said to be the remains of the royal 
palace. Among the tombs is a very neat one in good preser¬ 
vation, which, from an inscription on it, appears to be that of 
the infant son of Enact Ullah, son of Taher Muhammed, son 
of Imadudin Hoscyn, son of Sultan Ali Subzoari, A. H. 1U17. 

On the north side of the saint’s abode is a small mosque, 
called the golden, owing, I suppose, to its sanctity; for nei¬ 
ther its materials nor architecture can entitle it to so high an 
appellation. It is surrounded by a brick wall, in the east side 
of which is a large gate, which is faced with cut granite, and 
cuiiLuins an inscription. The walls of the mosque are also of 
granite, but the roof, which consists of ten miserable domes, 
made of brick, as the artists probably could not construct 
them of granite. The domes are supported by four columns 
and ten pilasters, all of different lengths and forms, and all 
equally destitute of elegance. In each end are two windows, 
and in the front five doors, all arched. Over the centre dour 
is an inscription. The pulpit (ftlumbir) is of stone, and very 
rude. The whole is hastening to ruin; for no pains are taken 
to remove the Pipol and banyan trees, that have sprung from 
crevices. From the inscriptions it would appear, that both 
the mosque and its gate were erected in honour of Kotub 
Saheb, by MukhJum Sheykli, son of Muhammed Khalidi, in 
A. ij. 993. 'There can be little doubt, from appearances of 
broken columns, and other carved stones irregularly placed, 
tliat the whole of the stones in these buildings have been 
brought from Gaur, or some otiier Hindu city. 

I shall now describe the remaining antiquities of Peruya, 
Handuya, or Pandoviya, which being unconnected with the 
two great saints, are not objects of religious veneration, 
although some of them have been places of worship. A road 
paved with brick, from 112 to 15 feet wide, and not very straight. 
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seems to have passed through the whole length of the town, 
and from about } mile south from Mukhdnm Saheb’s gate, 
may extend five or six miles to the north. From heaps of 
bricks on both sides of this, it would appear to have been a 
regular street, with brick houses on each side, and the foun¬ 
dations of many of the buildings may be still traced. Tlie 
monuments of the two saints, the large mosque of Adinah, and 
the monument of Sultan Ghyashudin, are on its sides, and 
near the centre is a bridge of three arches, partly built of stone, 
which has been thrown over a rivulet. It is of no great size, 
and very rudely formed, of materials evidently taken from 
Hindu ruins, as they contain figures in rude imitation of the 
human and animal form. At the northern end of tlie street 
are evident traces of a rampart, and the passage through it is 
called the gate of the fortress (Ghordwar). At the soutii 
end are many foundations, which cross eacli other and the 
road, and which have also probably belonged to a gate, but 
the forest is there so impenetrable, that the wall conid not be 
traced. To the south of this are many scattered bricks, 
and beyond that is a rampart, probably an outwork, as the 
street cannot be traced farther than the foundations just now 
mentioned. 

Near the street, and amidst the heaps of bricks, arc many 
small tanks; and I am inclined to think, tliat in general the 
town extended only a very little way, either east or west, from 
the principal street. It is said, indeed, by the natives, that 
two miles east from Kotub Saheb’s monument there is a large 
tank, dug by a Pherat Khan, and another a little north from 
that, called after Nasser Shah, and that so far traces of build¬ 
ings may be discovered. Towards the west, they say, the 
traces extend but a little way, and the wood is so difficult to 
penetrate, that I was contented with visiting the ruins of the 
king’s palace, whicli is about a mite east from the main street, 
and I found that there are no traces remaining to show that 
the town extended half so far. At the same time, it must be 
observed, that there seem to have been many large suburbs, 
which extended from the immediate vicinity of the town of 
Maldeh, towards the east and north, for at least 12 miles. 
Next to Maldeh was Siyapoor, then Futehpoor, then Mehe- 
manpoor, then Handigal, then Belevari partly, and Baha- 
durpoor, entirely in the district of Jogodol. In each of these 
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is a considerable extent excavated with small tanksi and con¬ 
taining heaps of bricks, and some atones. 

Immediately north from the golden mosque, Ml the aame 
side of the principal Street, is another, called that of oim 
hundred thousand (Eklaky), as having coat 100,000 ri. It 
is constructed chiefly of brick, but is the handsomest buildiiig 
in the place. It is a square of 80 feet front, with a small tur¬ 
ret at each comer, and roofed by one dome. The walls, oot- 
wardly, have been ornamented with carved tiles, and the dome 
within has been neatly plastered, but the design of the whole 
ia clumsy, as will appear from the drawinga {Piatt! 3.) It ia 
lighted by four small doors, one in each side, and within forms 
an octagon, having four miserable chambers in the sides be¬ 
tween the doors. These wretched places were probably in¬ 
tended for the abodes of the Fakirs, who were to take care 
of lamps. They have no air nor light but what cornea through 
the small aperture, by which they communicate with the cen¬ 
tral hall. This seems to have been intended as the mauso¬ 
leum of three royal personages, whose tombs occupy the 
middle of the floor. There is no inscription to serve as a 
guide; but it is said, that the tombs are those of Sultans 
GhyashuJen, Zaynulabdin and Wahuzudin, The two latter 
were probably sons of the first, who was the third Muhamme- 
dan King of Bengal. The eastern door has evidently been 
taken from a Hindu ruin, as it contains representarions of the 
human form. 

About two miles beyond this monument of Ghyashudin is 
the tomb of his father Sekundur, forming part of a ve^ large 
mosque called Adinah, which is by far the largest building of 
the place. Indeed, it is considered, by the people of the 
vicinity, as of almost miiaculoua grandeur. It is on the east 
side of (he principal street, between that and a large tank, 
which is almost enrirely choked with weeds and buahes, and 
has become very ruinous. Enough only remains to enable ua 
to judge of what it has been, and to form a ground plan 
{Plate 4, No. 1), which will facilitate the comprehension of 
the following account. 

It is a quadrangular building, consisting chiefly of cloisters 
(ABCD}, placed round a court, or central area (HEFG), 
of tlic same form, and extends nearly SOO feet from north to 
south, and 300 from east to west. The principal entrance for 
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80 large a building is very mean, and is a small arched door 
(a), in the middle of the east tide. It seems to have had a 
wall on each side, that conducted to the tank. The whole 
east side of the building is 500 feet long and 38 feet wide, 
within the walls. It has been supported by two brick walls 
(ADHF), and two rows of stone pillars (5 d, ce), dividing 
it into three longitudinal usles, and each row contained 38 
pillars, dividing it again into 137 squares, each of which was 
covered by a small dome. On each side of the door (a) are 
19 transverse rows, containing three squares, and in each of 
the S5 transverse rows, towards the north, is a small window 
facing the tank. Each of the three rows nearest the south 
end open towards the tank, with an arched gate, which pro¬ 
bably served as entrances for the populace. The S3 central 
rows of squares communicated with the area by an equal num¬ 
ber of arched doors. The three transverse rows of arches at 
each communicated with the three longitudinal rows or aisles 
of the south and north sides of the building. In each end 
of this side of the building, towards the north and south, arc 
three windows, opposite to the aisles. 

The northern and southern aisles of the building were ex¬ 
actly of the same structure with the eastern, consisting of two 
rows of pillars between the outer and inner walls, and covered 
by three longitudinal rows of small domes. At each trans¬ 
verse row of domes there is a window towards the town, and 
an arched door towards the eentral area of the building; but 
these aides, being shorter, contained only 13 rows of domes 
each, or, altogether, 78 domes in the two sides. 

These three sides are nearly alike, and, including the cor¬ 
nice, are about 30 feet high. Their inner fronts, towards the 
area, were divided by plain rude pilasters, which supported 
a broad tasteless cornice. The whole space almost between 
the pilasters wag occupied by an arched door, and the general 
appearance was that of rude cloisters, with 33 arched doors 
on one side, and 13 on each of the two others. The outer 
front of these sides was more ornamented. Each window is 
placed in a portion of the wall, which projects about six 
inches, and serves as a kind of pilaster to support the cor¬ 
nice. The window itself is very small, and is secured by a 
very neat latice of carved tiles. It is surrounded by orna¬ 
ments of carved tiles, disposed in form of an arch. The 
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spaces between the projections, which contain the windows, 
are also ornamented with carved tiles, disposed in archeb. 
There are only two division walls in the whole, and these, as 
will appear from the plan, are placed irregularly, 

The western side of the building is rather more conspicu¬ 
ous, and consists of a centre (I) and two wings. (K L M N, 
O P Q R). The centre is an apartment about 64 feet from 
cast to west, 32 feet from north to south, and 62 feet from the 
floor to the centre of the arch, by which it was covered. Its 
eastern end seems to have been entirely open, and its western 
end quite shut. In this are two niches (Sejdagah), towards 
which those who prayed turned their faces ifg)', and on one 
side of the largest was a pulpit {A, Mimbar) of stone, to which 
the priest ascended by a small ill-contrived stair. These niches 
and pulpit are much carved, and somewhat polished. 

Each side of the central place of worship communicates 
with its contiguous wing by five arches; for each wing is sup¬ 
ported by four longitudinal rows of pillars, each contdning 
] 7 pillars, in all 68 pillars, which together with the walls sup¬ 
ported liO domes. The southern wing being the most simple, 
I shall describe it first. It opens towards the area by 15 large 
arches, in the same manner as the other sides, and it com¬ 
municates with the cloisters of the southern side by three 
arches. Its southern end contains five windows. It has no 
opening in its west side; but opposite to each arch is a niche, 
highly ornamented, and towards which people might turn 
their faces when they prayed. 

The northern wing is exactly of the same plan, but con¬ 
tains only 16 niches on the ground for the places of the 1st. 
.and 14th from the centre are occupied by two small doors 
(i 1). Twenty-one of the pillars, in seven rows at some dis¬ 
tance from the centre, are mucli thicker and shorter than the 
others, anti support a platform of stone (ta, n, o,p,) called the 
king's throne (Padshahka Tukht), and elevated about eight 
feet from the ground. It is about 40 feet wide and 80 feet 
long, and is probably the place where the king and royal 
family performed their worship, while tJie chief of religion 
performed his in the pulpit of the centre (A), and the popu- 
l.ice prayed in the southern wing. Above the 11 outer 
columns of the platform are clumsy four sided abutments 
about 2j feet high, from whence spring the orchs, that sup- 
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port the domes, vhich are no higher above the platform than 
in other parts of the wing. Above the 10 central columns 
vhich support the platform, are 10 smaller and more elegant 
pillars, about six feet high, which also supported domes of 
the same height with the others. The wall adjacent to the 
platform contains four niches {q, q,q,q), and two doors (rr), 
that are minutely carved, and ornamented with passages of 
the koran. The doors lead from the chamber, in which Se- 
kundur was buried ; and through whicii only the access to 
the platform could have been. 

The form of the columns, both supporting the platform and 
roof, will be best judged of from the (Irawings {Plate 4/, No, 
2). The common columns are 2 feet wide at tlie base, and are 
10 feet 4^ inches high, and some consist of one piece of 
granite, which is their principal merit. The arches, which 
spring from these pillars to support the domes arc very 
clumsy, and ill-constructed. Their form is gothic, approach¬ 
ing however very near to circular, and they are constructed 
entirely of brick. Their centres are 16 feet inches from 
the Ooor, and the centres of tlie domes are 26 feet 7| inches 
from the same. Behind this wing, as above-mentioned, is the 
apartment (S T V W), where Sekundur was buried. This 
building is of the same height with the wing, and the apart¬ 
ment within is 38 feet square, and has been covered by nine 
domes supported by four columns in the centre, and its floor 
is on a level with the royal platform, that is within the wing. 
The grave is in the centre, and is without ornament. It is 
composed of brick, and covered with an arch. Even here 
this unhappy prince, killed fighting against his son, and 
buried amidst the murder of 17 children, has not been allowed 
to remain undisturbed. The grave has been opened, pro¬ 
bably in vain search for money, and it is now entirely empty. 
The western side of the apartment is fallen, but the southern 
contains three windows and the northern two, and a door, by 
which it communicated with another chamber or platform of 
the same size (S V X Y), and on the same level. There is no 
evidence to show that this ever had a roof; but on the west 
side it had a wall and door, to which probably the stair led, 
by which the royal family entered the place of worship. 
Theze was probably also a stair on the north side leading to 
a door (1), in the back of the northern wing. 
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The outer front of this west side, although quite irregular 
from the projection of the tomb, is the most entire part of the 
building, and has been the most ornamented. A kind of 
sketch {Plate 4, No. 3), of the west end of the centre build¬ 
ing, and of part of the adjacent wing, and taken from the 
south west corner of Sekundur’s tomb (west), will give some 
idea of the style. The centre building is about double the 
height of the wings. On its outer end, opposite to the great 
niche within, is a small one (/), over which is an inscription, 
that gives tlie date (A. H, 707) for the erection of the build¬ 
ing hy Sekundnr. 

The stone work, both in the centre and wings is only 11 
feet high, and is quite plain. The brick work in the wings 
is 12 feet 5 inches high, and contains a double-broad cornice 
exceedingly carved, and sub-divided into minute portions, 
which would have been very costly to ibrin in stone. Rude 
broad pilasters support both cornices, and in these, in the 
brick work, are tittle .irclies highly ornamented with carved 
tiles. In fact the natives use depressions in their walls, where 
we would use projections, so that their pilasters are broader 
than the intermediate spaces, as will be seen in {Plate 4, No. 3.) 

The doors and windows of stone in this side of the build¬ 
ing, arc the parts of the whole, that have been executed in 
the best taste, although they are much too small; for the 
windows are in general only 5 feet 3 inches by 2 feet 6 inches. 
They are of very different styles, having probably been taken 
from different buildings ; for I may observe of them in ge¬ 
neral, that most of them have evidently been taken from 
Hindu buildings, as o:) an narrow inspection some compart¬ 
ments will be di.icovered, from which human figures have 
been eradicated ; yet a foot, a hand, or somewhat sufficient 
to ascertain the truth of what I state has been left, probably 
with a design to show the triuntph of tlie failh over idolatry. 
Over many of them in particulai’, is an escutcheon containing 
a figure sitting cross-legged. Some of these, I believe, repre¬ 
sent Cones; but others having a small waist, cannot he in¬ 
tended fur that divinity, and seem to me evidently to repre¬ 
sent either Jain or Gautom. Great pains, however, has been 
taken to place every stone in an appropriate situation, and to 
conceal the Hindu carvings, where it was not intended, that 
these should enter into the plan of the Muhammedan archi- 
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tect; and I observed only one stone placed in the north-end 
of the north wing, that contained carving evidently misplaced; 
but the stair of the pulpit having fallen, discovers on the parts 
of its stones that had been concealed, much carving, among 
which are some fragments of the human figure. 

The view of tlie western side of the building, from the 
area, must have been that of a small high centre with almost 
its whole end open, and two long low wings of cloisters, like 
those forming the other sides. On the parts of the carved 
work, executed by the Muhammedans, it may be observed, 
that they are too minute to produce any general great effect; 
and that, although from their sise and general design, they 
might answer for the pattern of a curtain or sofa, yet they 
loose the effect of neatness, from their having been executed 
without care. Although carved on a stone, that admits 
easily of a marble polish, the cuttings are tjuite rough. The 
small niches, towards which the people turned when they 
prayed, are on the whole tlie best; as less frittered away by 
too great an anxiety after perfection. The drawing which 



represents the niche (w) next to the royal platform, will give an 
idea of the style. The upper part is in plaster. The lower 
part is in stone, and shows the curious nature of the masonry. 

There is no calcareous marble in the building. The 
rougher parts are granite, the more polished are indurated 
potstone impregnated with hornblende. Concerning the build¬ 
ing in general it may be observed, that, although of great 
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size, it IB BO frittered away into annill portions, that it lias no 
grandeur; and although laboured with vast pains, its parts 
are so lieavy, so ill prujiortioned, and so dark, that it totally 
wants elegance; and finally, that tlie badness of the masonry, 
the weakness of the pillars, and weight of the roof, rendered 
it of little stability. 

About a mile cast from Adinah is a ruin called the Satas- 
ghur, or sixty towers, and which is said to have been the 
palace of the king. On penetrating the woods, and reaching 
this place, I was much disappointed, as except the high name 
I could find nothing worthy of a royal residence. The re¬ 
mains consist of a tank about 1^ yards in length, and 80 in 
breadth. The bank formed by throwing out the earth has 
been surrounded by a brick wall, in one place entire, and 
16 feet high. This wall seems to have included many build¬ 
ings, which, from the bulk of the ruins, seem to have been 
most considerable at the two ends. At the north-west corner 
is a small building, whicii contains an arched chamber in the 
centre, communicating with several smaller ones, by which it 
is surrounded. These communicate only with the central 
room, from whence there is a passage to an antichamber in 
front. Some appearance of pifies in the walls, and the 
genera] structure of the building, confirm the opinion of the 
natives, that this was a bath. The north end of the tank 
seems to have been lined, through the whole of its length, 
by a narrow gallery supported by arches, from whence stairs 
led down to the water; and within the gallery there appears 
to have been a row of small chambers; but these are now 
almost entirely choked with rubbish. At a little distance 
from the south-east corner of the tank, and without the wall 
is another ruin like that of the bath, and which probably 
served for the same purpose, A cylindrical cavity lined with 
brick, which descends from the top of tiie building to a con¬ 
siderable depth, and which is about 10 feet wide, served in 
all probability to give a supply of water. Very few stones 
have been employed in tlicse buildings, and such as have 
been used arc quite plain. Two large blocks of uncut grey 
granite are lying on the surface of the ruins. Some of the 
bricks are coated witli green enamel. 

About half way between Adinah and Satasghur is an 
earthen rampart with a ditch on its west side, which pro- 
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bably is part of a fortification, that may have surrounded the 
palace. The tank at Satasgliur has its greatest length ex¬ 
tending from north to south, and therefore has undoubtedly 
been the work of a Hindu ; and in fact both Hindus and 
Muhammedans agree hi attributing its construction to a 
Pandu Kaja, who lived a long time ago, and communicated 
his name to the place. He is very remarkable as having 
been the father of Yudhisthir, who, according to legend, was 
sovereign of India in the commencement of this age, about 
6000 years ago. The country tlien belongeil to Virat, one 
of the adherents of the family of Pandu, and, according to 
tradition, this part of his dominions was under the immediate 
management of a certain Kichok, to whose sister Virat was 
married. It is possible, that during some rebellion, or dis¬ 
puted succession, Pandu may have been compelled to retire 
from Hostinapoor, and to toke refuge in a friendly territory. 
Peruya, it must be observed, is a corrupt vulgar name, and 
the true appellation of the city is said to be Panduya, or 
Pandoviya, 

In this division there are eleven market places, of which 
Maldeh is a large town, and Nawabgunj, Mongoivari, and 
Ayiyar are considerable marts fur exportation and importa¬ 
tion, and Shahpoor or Sahatpoor has some shops, with two 
weekly markets, where large (]uantitics of silk are sold. 
Maldeh is said to be a Persian word, signifying the place of 
wealth, and the town of this name probably derived its origin 
from being the port of Peruya, during the time that that was 
the capital of Bengal, and became afterwards celebrated for its 
manufactures. It is now the second town in this district, 
and independent of Nawabgunj, which may he considered as 
a suburb occupied by boatmen and people employed in ex¬ 
porting goods, contains about 3000 houses, of which it is 
said one-eighth are built with bricX and stones from the 
ruins of Gaur. One house contains three stories, and about 
370 have two stories. Each of these has at least six apart¬ 
ments, which liowever are in general very small, especially 
those of the upper story, that serve for bed-rooms. About 
750 brick houses of one story have several apartments; and 
the remtunder, occupied in general by weavers and other 
artists, consist of one room about seven cubits long by five 
wide, and which has one small aperture, that serves for 
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door, window, and chimney. At each end is iisii.illy a 
thatched shed. The whole are mean and slovenly, built 
without lime, or at least only coated with plaster. Folding 
hinges for the doors and windows are just beginning to be 
introduced. These are an innovation from Europe; hooks 
■were formerly in use. The town is miserably huddled to¬ 
gether, along the side of the Mohanonda, on a narrow space, 
that seems to have been raised with the earth taken from 
three large hollows, into which the river penetrates in the 
rainy season, and then indeed the town is in a great measure 
insulated. Owing to this probably the streets are remarkably 
narrow, seldom exceeding six feet, and they are very uneven. 
The improvements made in Europe on the arts of weaving 
and dying, having occasioned a great diminution in the 
demands on this country, the people here have had less em¬ 
ployment than usual, and many of the principal houses have 
failed and become ruinous, among which are the French and 
Dutch factories, and there never was an English factory at 
the place; for that commonly called Maldeh is not even in 
this district. The ruinous houses, wliich are overgrown 
with weeds, and shelter dirt of every kind, together with the 
narrowness and irregularity of the streets, give Maldeh an 
uncommonly miserable appearance. I think that it looks 
worse than even the towns which consist entirely of thatched 
huts. The want of u^-ual employment has also introduced 
many ohjecls in tim most s(]uaUc] appearance of want, espe¬ 
cially distressing us it is intermixed with a degree of wealth 
and luxury, that are unknown in the other parts of the dis¬ 
trict. The police is not only defective in want of roads, 
streets, bridges, light, and cleanliness, but tbe town swarms 
with villains, wlio have been educated in the jail at Dinajpoor. 
There are very few open shops, and the markets are incon¬ 
ceivably ill supplied, as usual indeed in India, wherever a 
great many Europeans have not been settled; and no to¬ 
lerable animal food of any kind, no bread, and no butter are 
procurable in the market. Almost every person, however, is 
a trader, and will retail in his house. So fur from the com¬ 
merce or manufactures of jMaldeli having improved the 
country, the whole for 12 miles north from this town, with an 
excellent soil, is alniost a desert. The only public building, 
except the mosques which Maldeh possessed, was a Sara! or 
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public inn, containing a great many small unventikted dark 
chambers, surrounding a square, in which travellers might 
lodge, and merchants might deposit their goods. This work 
was erected by a Muhammedan merchant, brother to the 
person who built the principal mosque. Ayiyar (Jyoe R.) at 
the junction of tlie Tanggon and Mohanonda, containing per¬ 
haps 200 dwellings, must be considered as a town, although 
it has no brick house. Its streets are wider, and it has mote 
the appearance of comfort than Maldeh, and it is a pkce 
of considerable trade and manufactures. 

PuRusA—is very much intermixed with the district of Raj- 
shahi, and is of a very irregular shape; but may extend about 
2i miles from north to south, and 19 from east to west; and 
may contain about 260 square miles. The Daiogah resides 
at Ghatnogor, not near the centre of his division. There is 
only one Munsuf for this division, and that of Lalbazar, which 
are separated by the interventior of Potnitola, and each of 
them is larger than that division. About 24 miles may be in¬ 
undated land, covered mostly with long reeds, but perhaps six 
miles may be cultivated with 13oro rice. Tanks, rivers, and 
marshes may occupy 12 miles; woods, 10 miles; steep barren 
pkees, burial grounds, markets, and roads, 16 miles; de¬ 
serted lands, or those cultivated occasionally, 8 miles; and 
about 190 are fully occupied. The soil, where not inundated, 
is a hard clay, in some places pretty high, in others very level. 
Three wealthy farmers have some brick buildings in their 
dwelling houses, and a good many have small brick mosques; 
almost all the huts have mud walls, and some of the better 
kind have wooden rafters to support the roof. 

The most remarkable Hindu pkce of worship is a small 
temple of Koraol Doheswori, which, as usual, is supposed to 
be of great antiquity; but as it has been endowed by the 
Jahanggirpoor Zemindars, and receives 200 rs. a year from 
that family, it has probably been erected by some of them; 
and is therefore quite modern. There is no remarkable place 
of worship among the Moslems. There are many old tanks, 
and some of them are rather large ; but none very remarkable, 
nor is there any tradition concerning the persons by whom 
they were dug. The road made by Hoscyn Shah passes 
through the northern end of the division, and is the only anti¬ 
quity of which I heard. This division has eight markets, of 
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which two are marts, and Nitpoor is a very considerable one, 
three other places have some shops. The largest is Nischin- 
tapoor, which contains about 100 bouses. 

Gonooarampoor— is of an exceeding irregular shape, ex¬ 
tends about 26 miles from north to south, by 16 from east to 
west, and may contain 320 square miles. The Darogah and 
Munsuf reside at Dumdumah, towards the north-west, at a 
distance from the centre of the division. Rivers, marshes, 
and tanks may occupy 20 miles ; inundated lands may amount 
to 30 miles, of which 8 may be cultivated as Chora land, or for 
Boro rice; 30 miles of the high land may have a free light 
soil; and 240 may consist of hard clay. Besides the portion 
of inundated land that is cultivated, 20 miles of a loose soil, 
and 220 of a hard soil, are said to be fully occupied; 16 have 
been deserted, or are occasionally cultivated ; 2 may be occu¬ 
pied by woods or bushes; and 12 are barren roads, market¬ 
places, and the like. 

About ten habitations may have one or two chambers of 
brick within their premises. On the east side of the Punab- 
hoba, most of the huts have mud walls, and about 150 farmers 
have small brick mosques in their premises. On the west the 
huts are miserable, and consist of hurdles. This part occu¬ 
pies i of the district, but is almost entirely destroyed by In¬ 
undations, rivers, and marshes, so that it contmns not above 
^2 of the lands that are in full cultivation. 

The anti()uitie? of this district are very numerous; and in 
giving an account of them I shall have occasion to mention 
most of the places of worship, and most of the public works, 
of any note. I shall proceed in the order in which I saw them. 
First, about seven miles southerly from Dumdumah, is a very 
fine lank named Topon (Tubbone R.), which is the largest in 
the district. The water seems to have extended 4100 feet 
from north to south, and 1150 from east to west, and the space 
occupied by the bank is about 300 feet wide, making the total 
dimensions 4700 feet by 1750. On the east and west sides 
have been three entrances through the bank j and each had a 
descent to the water (Ghat), lined with brick. On the south 
side have been two entrances, and on the north side one. Op¬ 
posite to this is a small heap, probably the ruin of a temple, 
and beyond this is an avenue between two small tanks, which, 
togetlter with the avenue, occupy the width of the great one. 
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Tc the north of these is a space of about lialf a mile in extent, 
broken with small tanks, like the situation of a town, and near 
the northern extremity of this is a large heap of bricks covered 
with soil, once probably a temple of considerable sixe. These 
Unka are said to have been made by Ban Raja, and to have 
been the place where he performed his religious ceremonies 
(Toposya), and where he swung before Sib for 1000 years, 
aiiapended by hooks passed through the skin of his back. It 
is from this circumstance that the name of the place is de¬ 
rived. 

East froroTopon, on the banks of the Punabhoba, isKor- 
daho, now a place of some trade; but celebrated as having 
been the place where Krishno burned the 908 arms of Ban 
Raja, which he had cut off in battle. The proper name of 
Dumdumah is Devi Koth. It received its present appellation 
which signifies the place of war, from its having been a mili¬ 
tary station during the early part of the Muhemmedan go¬ 
vernment, as it probably was then on the frontier ; fur I have 
already mentioned, that the province called Barondro ex¬ 
tended no further north than this place. While tlic troops 
were stationed at Dumdumah, the chief <'flicer, under the 
title of Wazir, seems to have resided on the hanks of a very 
noble tank, which is named Duhal dight, and has evidently 
been formed by Mohammedans, its water being about 4000 
feet from east to west, and 1000 from north to south. It is 
probably exceedingly deep, as the banks thrown out are very 
large. They have been a good deal spread; and form many 
irregular rising grounds, finely planted, and surpass in beauty 
anything of the kind that I have ever seen. On many differ¬ 
ent parts, especially towards the north-east corner, are heaps 
of bricks, probably the ruins of the houses that were occupied 
by the Moslem officers. On the centre of the north side is 
the monument (Durgah) of a saint (Fir) named Mullah Atau- 
din, contiguous to which is a small mostjiic. Both are very 
ruinous, but a canopy is still suspended over the tomb, which 
u much frequented as a place of worship, and the Fakir has 
an endowment ofSOO bigahs (about 100 acres) of land. The 
present occupant is a remarkably handsome man, and has a 
perfect formed Arabian countenance, although his ancestors 
have held the appointmentfor several generations, Adeacent, 
paved with stone leads down from these buildings to the tank, 
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and the materials have been evidently taken from a ruin j a* 
broken columns, parts of doors, windows, and stones variously 
carved, are intermixed with such as are quite plain. Traces 
of the human form on the pedestal of a column, show that the 
ruins from whence they were taken have been those of a Hindu 
building, and confirm the tradition of the supply Iiaviog come 
from Bannogor. I'he Wazir, who is reported to have founded 
the mosque, and to have dug the tank, is said to be buried be¬ 
tween them, and a large cavity covered hy long atones is shown 
as his grave, I'rom an inscriptionoverifiegateoftliemosque, 
it appears tliat it was built before the time of Ataudiu and of 
Sheykh Mukbu (another saint), by Wazir Shawr Musour, of 
JVIozofiirbadiCommaridcrof the troops ofFiruzahad, in the reign 
ofHoseyn Shah, Stiltun ()fHostina,son ofMozafurShah, A.H, 
Tlfi. From an in.scription under the former, it would appear 
that a place for prayer (Gutiibuz), which has been erected be¬ 
hind tlic tomb, waa built by the order of Sekundur Shahjaen 
of Majahud Shah, son rrf Ayas Shah, A. H. 765, Also, from an 
inscription in a wing of the mosque, it would appear that this 
was erected as a place of prayer for Acaudin, by Futeh Shah, 
son of .Mabniuii f^liah, A. H. S IS, A part of the mosque 
calk'd Ha in ml a, I rum an inscription in it, was built in the reign 
of ky Kaos Sliah, by lie order of Sekundur Sani, or the 2d, 
A. li. 872. Finally, from an inscriplioii over the door of an 
apartment to tlie right of the mosque, and which was a kitchen 
for the use of Fakirs,, it would ajipcar that it was built in the 
time of Mukhduiii Alolnah Ata, when MozofurShah was king. 
The date is no longer Icglhle- 
At a little distance cast from Hahal Dighi, is another tank 
of very large dimensions, called Kaia Dighi, and supposed to 
have been dug by kida Haiu, the spouse of Ban Raja. Ett- 
clusive of the banks, it is about 44JOO feet long, from north to 
south, by 800 feet wide. North from the tanks called Dabal 
and Kala, are many small ones, which formerly, in all proba¬ 
bility, were in the suburbs of Bannogor, the residence of Ban 
Raja, of whom I have already given an account. The ruins 
of Bannogor occupy the east bank of the Punabhoha, which 
here runs from north-east to south-west for about two miles, 
beginning a little above Dumdumah. I first exankiscJ the 
mtadel, which is a quadrangle of about 1800 feel by IjOO, su^ 
rounded by a high rampart of bricks, and on the south an 
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esit by a ditch. The remainder of the ditch has been oblite¬ 
rated, or destroyed by the Punabhoba, which, in the time of 
Ban Raja, is said to hare passed to the nortli of the present 
coutse of the Brahmani, and many large water courses, which 
are to be seen in that direction, render the tradition probable. 
On the west face of the citadel is a large projecting part, pro¬ 
bably the outworks before a gate. In the centre is a large 
heap of bricks, said to have been the Raja's house; and on 
the east face is a gate, and a causeway about feet long, 
leading across the ditch into the city, which has been square, 
of above a mile in diameter, and has been also surrounded by 
a rampart of brick, and by a ditch. Towards its south-east 
comer is the monument of Sultan Shah, which is ruinous, but 
a Fakir has a small endowment, and burns a lamp before the 
tomb. The monument is much frequented by the faithful, 
and contains many stones, which from their position have evi¬ 
dently been taken from ruins, and the pillars are of the same 
order with those at the mosque of Dahal Dighi. They are 
somewhat more elegant than those at Adinah, and I have pro¬ 
cured a drawing of one, and of a door, which I have no doubt be¬ 
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saint are the two celebrated pools, Omrito and Jivot, which 
I mentioned in mv account of Ban Kjmh. In their present 
state they are rery different from the poo» of life and immorta¬ 
lity, which their names imply, as they are filled with abomi¬ 
nably dirty water. They hare never been large j but the size 
of the heaps of brick round them, shows that they have been 
surrounded by large buildings; and probably they have been 
sacred ponds (Push kornis), which occupied the areas of two 
temples. Tlie women of the vicinity who have been unfortu¬ 
nate in their children, and have lost many by death, frequent 
these pools, and carrying with them two living fish of the 
kind called Kamach Singgi (Silure fossile) bathe in each pond, 
and make an offering of a fish. 

In Omrito, a projecting stone was pointed out as the dead 
cow, that had been thrown into the water by the infidel Yo- 
tons, in order to deprive it of its virtues. I proposed to take 
it out, which excited a smile of contempt in my guides, who 
assured me that one of the Dinojpoor Rajas had tied ropes to 
it, and with three elephants bad attempted in vain to procure 
this monument of antiquity. The Pandit attached to the sur¬ 
vey, who is perhaps somewhat of a philosopher, went next 
day with a dozen men and some ropes, and pulled it out with 
some degree of exultation. He found it to be an image of the 
liuU Vrisho, which is usually worshipped by the sect of Sib, 
anti which the infidels very probably threw into the pond. 
This and the image of Gones, now at Dinajpoor, whichl have 
already mentioned, together with the custom of swinging, at¬ 
tributed to Ban Raja, pretty clearly show the religion of that 
tyrant (Oesur), who opposed Krishno, as tlie temples of Sib, 
constructed by Ravon, which I have seen in the south of In¬ 
dia, ]ioint out the worship of the opjionent of Ram. At the 
north-west corner of the ruins of the town, near the Punab- 
lioha, are the remains of the monument of aiioth .r Muham- 
medan saint, Pir Ilnvakhuri, which also has some columns, 
and other stones, and the same bakir who lights the lamp at 
the tomb of Sultan Shah, attends on this, which is also much 
frequented by tlie devout. 

Near this the river ha.s undermined part of tlie ruins, and ts 
eiici-oaelung on a thick bed of bricks, in which stands a column 
of granite, of the same order with those in ih^ nonu^ts of 
lln* Muliamniediin fiaints. At a very little rlistance nora the 
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north-esst comer of the dt; is a large heap of bricks, said to 
be the ruins of a temple dedicated to Virupakhyo (Sib) by 
Banraja. In the time of Raja Ramnath, of Dinajpoor, two 
religious men were informed in a dream where the image was 
concealed, and hastened to inform the Raja of their discovery. 
He accordingly sent people with the two good men, who 
pointed out the place in the ruins, and, on digging, there was 
found a Lingga, for which the Raja built a small temple, and 
settled 360 bigahs (about 180 acres) of land, with a monthly 
pension of 30 rs. on the two Brahmans, whose children now 
enjoy the fruit of their ancestors’ virtue. It is said and be¬ 
lieved in the neighbourhood, that this image when discovered 
was a cubit high. It has since gradually diminished, and is 
now reduced to a span. The new temple is very ruinous, and 
the Brahmans, who have the endowment will probably wait 
for a repair, until another dreamer can procure another Raja 
to perform that work of pit.’y. It is now, however, the chief 
place of Hindu worship in the division. About half a mile 
west from the north end of the city, on the opposite side of 
the Punabhoba, is a considerable heap of bricks, overgrown 
with bushes, and placed on tlie side of a small tank. For any 
thing that appears to the contrary, this, ns is related, may have 
been the house the princess Usha, whose fondness for 
Oiuruddho brought about the destruction of her father and 
native city. 

About three-quarters of a tntie beyond this heap, and on 
the other side of the Brahtuani, is a place k.alled Narayon- 
poor, where there are many small tanks and heaps of bricks, 
like an old town. This is said to have been the field where 
the great battle took place between Krishno and Banraja. 
Near one of the tanks, evidently of Hindu construction, is the 
monument of a Muhammedan saint, Pir Bahaudin, from 
whence to the tank is a large pavement and stair constructed 
of stones, that have evidently been taken from ruins. Near 
it is a small building of brick, much ornamented with carving, 
and which, frew dts resemblance to the Mausoleum of Ghyas- 
hudin at Peruya, probably contains the tomb of some person 
of rank. 

'The great number of stones in these ruins, and a vast 
many, that have been removed by the Dinajpoor Rajas 
to construct their works, show, that Bannngnr has been a 
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place much ornamented, and its wbIIb show, that it wsi of 
conaiderable aize and strength. The people here allege, that 
all the atones, which are to be found in the buddings of thii 
district, have been carried from it, and that Gaur owed its 
most valuable materials to the ruins of Ban Riya's edifices. 

The only other work, that 1 shall have occasion to men* 
tion, is Pran Sagor, a tank made by Raja Pran Nath of 
Dinajpoor. Its basin of water is S600 feet by 800; but it 
sinks into insignificance, after mentioning the grander works 
of the mighty heroes of antiquity. In this division are 16 
market places. Eight of them are marts for exportation, 
and of these Dumdumah, Noyabazar, and Kordaho, are 
small towns. 

PoTiRAM—is about 22 miles from north to south, and 17 
from east to west. It is divided into nearly two equal por* 
lions by the Atreyi river, and contains about 280 square 
miles. About 18 miles may be occupied by tanks, rivers, and 
marshes; 17 miles are inundated, of which perhaps 10 miles 
are sandy banks of rivers ~^Chora), that are cultivated; 60 
miles are of a free soil, of which 36 are fully occupied ; and 
186 are of a hard clay, of which 168 are fully occupied; 
17 miles are deserted, or only cultivated occasionally; and 
35 miles are poor sterile land, or burial grounds, roads, 
market places, or the like. Although .three Zemindars reside 
in the district, one of whom pays 20,000 rs. a year reveaue, 
there is no dwelling that consists entirely of brick; but 
about 12 families have one or two rooms of that material, 
and about an equal number have small brick temples or 
mosques within their premises. The greater part of the 
huts have mud walls. Tliere is no place of worship remark¬ 
able either for its supposed holiness, or for its building. 
There are no ruins of note. This division contains 19 mar¬ 
ket places. Five are marts for the exportation of goods, 
smd three other places contain some shops. Potiram, on the 
east side of the Atreyi, including Nawabgunj, must in Bengal 
be reckoned a town, and contains above 100 houses, rather 
neat and comfortable. It has however no building of note. 
Kongyarguqj, on the west side of the same river, is a mord 
considerable place, and has above 160 houses, with a good 
many shops and artists. 

Potiram, and also oacupying both sides of the Atrcjri for 
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about 20 miles, is the division of Potnitola, which extends 
about 13 miles from east to west, is of an oval form, contains 
about 240 square miles. Rivers, tanks, and marshes, may 
occupy 15 miles ; free sandy soil on the banks of the Atreyi 
30 miles; and stifi* clay 195. Twenty miles of the former, 
and 182 of the latter may be fully occupied; for this is un¬ 
doubtedly one of the best cultivated portions of the district; 
while perhaps eight miles have been deserted, or are occa¬ 
sionally cultivated; 10 miles may be occupied by burial 
places, roads, markets, or steep banka; ahd five by woods, 
among which some arc of sal. 

Although four branches of the oldest and most considerable 
family among the neighbouring proprietors reside in this di¬ 
vision, only two dwelling houses contain any chambers of 
brick. Most of the huts have mud walls. About 40 wealthy 
farmers have lately built small mosques of brick in their pre¬ 
mises; but there is no remarkable place of worship. The 
remains of antiquity are neither numerous nor extensive. 
Towards the north-west extremity of the division is Dhivor 
Dighi, which was examined by the Pandit. He reports, 
that it may have contained 40 or ,50 bigahs of land, and is 
said to have been dug by a Dhivor Raja, who lived about a 
thousand years ago. In its centre is a stone pillar of eight 
sides, cubits in length, and CJ cubits in diameter. On 
its top are traces of iron ornaments; but it has no carving 
nor inscription. Near it is a place sacred to Bhairov, and a 
smalt wood of the trees, which usually grow on ruined towns, 
but no other indications of there having been a city. 

At Mosida, on the west side of the Atreyi, about seven 
miles below Potnitola, is tlie monument and tomb of the 
Muhammedan saint Sudurdaha, which is a good deal visijed. 
Near it Is the tombs of Budurdaba, father of the holy man, 
and of several persons of the same family. Tlie tombs are 
constructed of brick, and surrounded by a wall, in which are 
placed several stones, that have evidently been taken from 
ruins, as they have been cut in various forms, of which frag¬ 
ments only remain. Near them are some fragments of pillars, 
and, besides many otlier stones, the lintels of two doors, on 
one of which is an escutcheon containing a iigurc of Goncs. 
There can therefore be no doubt, that the Muliainuicdan 
building has been erectcii from Hindu ruins. 'I'lic Cicenmi, 
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who wag the chief of the village (Mondol), and a good Mu- 
hammedan, attributed the whole carving to the aaint. He 
waa, however, a good deal staggered by Gones, whom he had 
never before observed. He had no tradition concerning the 
place, from whence the holy man had come, when he lived, 
who had been his predecessors, nor who Iiad been his bene¬ 
factors ; hut said, tliat his forest contained many small tanks 
and heaps of bricks. I ivalked with him the whole breadth 
of the wood, about Imlf a mile, and what he said was one 
half of the Icngtli, which might be a mile, and found that his 
account was true. Near the monument 1 could trace the 
foundations of buildings of a considerable size. 1 have nu 
doubt, ibcrefore, but that this has been a Hindu city of some 
consequence, although tradition is silent on the subject. 

At Maliigunj on tlie east side of the Atreyi,near tlic northern 
extremity of the division, is said to be such another place, with 
a monument of a Muhainmedaii saint named Mold Sontosh, 
who has communicateJ his name to the district (Purguiiah), 
in whicli his moiuimciit is situated. The most remarkable 
thing is, that his name is Siud to be Songskrito. This division 
contains 110 market places, of which four arc small marts for 
exportation and importation, and no other places have any 
shops. None of them is entitled to be called a town, except 
Sibgunj, which contains about 200 houses, and carries on a 
considerable commerce. 

BoDuLuAciiui—On the Jomuna river, is about 17 miles 
from north to south, and 15 from east to west; but is drawn 
out into a kind of triangular form. The Darogali resides at 
the place, from whence the division derives its name, which 
signifies the ditjub tree, with which the place abounds. It is 
situated cunveideiit.ly enough for the district; but tlicMunsuf 
resides at Sibgunj near one extremity. Under all circum¬ 
stances however, a uiore convenient place could not have been 
selected; .ns he is also Muiisuf fur aiiutlicr division, and that 
not immediately adjacent. 

This division may contain 1170 square miles, and, although 
very valuable by nature, is but indiO'ci'eiitly cultivated. Kivers, 
marshes and tanks may occupy 17 square miles; poor sterile 
steep laud, roads, Imrying-grounds, market-places, iic., 18 
miles; inundated lands 12 miles, of which probably six arc 
occupied; rich free soil 110 miles, of which not above Hi arc 
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properly occupied; good hard day ISO iniles, of which about 
100 are fully occupied; 60 milea have been deserted, or arc 
only occasionally cultivated; and about eight are overgrown 
with woods, being ruined towns or villages. 

Only two very small proprietors reside in the district; but 
there are in it five brick houses belonging to sugar manufac¬ 
tures. One of them, which 1 saw, is built in the Moorish 
style, and is a respectable looking place. The proprietor I 
believe, has landed estates in other districts. A lai'ge pro¬ 
portion of the huts have mud walls. The most remarkable 
place of worship is a small temple, at a place called Yugi- 
ghopa, towards the north end of the district. The temple is 
dedicated to Sih, and is served by priests from the west of 
India, who are called Yogis. The shrine, where the image 
is placed, resembles very much a tomb, and is sunk below the 
level of the ground, but is covered by a neat enough building, 
of which the native painters made a drawing. The materials 



appear to me to have been taken from a ruin, as some stones 
appear, from their ornaments, not to have been intended for 
the place in which they stand; and near the temples are 
several fragments of stones, that have been much carved, and 
are lying as materials, for which there was no demand. The 
temple in fact, stands upon a large space of ground that is 
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covered, end raised above the level of the adjacent country 
by bricka, and wb'ch contains several tanks. The Yogis 
say, that these are the remains of the house of Devpal, a 
prince who lived 5 or 600 years ago. About a mile to the 
west, they say, at a place called Amari, are similar ruins be- 
longing to the house of Mohipal. In order that J might see 
the ruins of the abode of Chondro Pal, which are the most 
considerable, the Yogis directed me to proceed to Cbondira, 
a village about a mile to the east. I was however, under the 
necessity of taking a very circuitous route to avoid a marsh; 
and, on ray reaching the place, could find no other guide than 
a Sluhatnmedan Mondol, who never had heard of Chondro 
Pal, but conducted me to the tomb of a saint constructed of 
imins. He said abo, that at a neighbouring place called 
Kotok, there are many bricks, and small tanks, but that 
without previously clearing the road, it would be Impossible 
for me to visit it. A little way east from this at Dhorol, I 
found many old tanks, and heaps of brick, said to have been 
the abode of a Zemindar, who jiossessed the country before 
it was given to the Dinajpoor family. 

The most remarkable ruin in this division is situated about 
eight miles north-east from Badulgachlii on the frontier of 
Lalbazar, and is called Goyal Chitar Pah&r, and Paharpoor. 
I found it an immense steep heap of bricks, from 100 to 150 
feet in perpendicular height, covered with bushes, and crowned 
by a remarkably fine tree. On ascending about liulf-way, I 
found three large rough stones, on which I had been led to 
expect an inscription; but 1 found afterwards, that the person 
who gave me the information, altliough a Brahman and a Ze¬ 
mindar, could not read. On the summit is a small chamber 
of brick, with a door facing the east, and a small niche to¬ 
wards the west. This is said to have been the residence of 
a Muhammedan hermit, which is very probable. The heap 
of bricks, or hill as it is called, has been surrounded by a 
square rampart, the ruins of which contain many bricks and 
each side may be 400 yards in length. The rampart is over¬ 
grown with trees, but the space between it and the hill is clear, 
contains some small tanks, and indications of brick buildings, 
especially towards the comers of the rampart. The thickness 
of this would induce one to believe, that the place might have 
been a fortress ; but no ditch cun be traced, and the heap. 
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'wbicli 18 by far the most remarkable part of the ruin, could 
not have answered for defence. I am therefore inclined to 
believe, that it has hecn a temple, and its great steepness and 
height, induce me to suppose that it has been solid, like many 
of the temples of Buddha in Ava and Nepal; fur o hollow 
temple, of which the roof had fallen in, would be much flatter. 
My conjecture is confirnied by tbe vicinity of the several 
places, which are said to liave belonged to the Pul family, 
who were worshippers of Buddha. 

In this division there are IG market-places, of which three 
are marts. One of them Sibguiij on the Atreyi, is jirctty con¬ 
siderable, and contains GOO families, among whom arc many 
shop-keepers and artists. Badolgachhi contains about 100 
houses and is chiefly remarkable fur the manufacture of sugar. 
Badol is a name, that extends very far, and includes both the 
Company's factory at SyamgunJ (Saum Gunge R.), and a place 
called Hengriyapathar, where an annual fair is held fur 
days. During this, fiOO shops arc opened at the })lacc, and 
many people assemble to celebrate a religious ceremony, that 
was established by one of the Dinajpuor family. 

Lalbazah —is an irregular pentagon, much intersected by 
the Jomuna and its branches. The Darogah resides at a 
distance from the centre of his division, but near the middle 
of what is welt occupied, as the north-west part is mostly over¬ 
grown with wouds. The division contains about 280 square 
miles. Of these 12 miles may be occupied by rivers, tiinks, 
and marshes; 12 by inundated land, of which four may be 
cultivated; 12 by steep broken land, sterile gruund, and burial, 
and market-places; 52 mites by dcser^t land, of which Gt 
may liavc grown iiito furcsts, and 18 in^ ]>e cultivated occa¬ 
sional ly, and are still clear; about 102 miles are fully occupied, 
of which pcrliaps 122 ait of a light free soil uncoinnionly rich, 
and TO arc of a still' Inird clay, ^setting aside the 21 miles 
occupied by rivers, marshes, and inundated land; IGl .will 
be about the proportion of light, free soil, and 92 that of the 
stilT land. 

Two of the Zemindars that reside in the district, have 
houses of brick fit for gentlemen; especially that of Baidyo- 
nath Chaudhuri, who is tlie most intelligent person with wliom 
I have conversed on Indian architecture; and who is carrying 
on buildings with great spirit, in which he naturally takes a 
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pride, and is much gr.itified by having an opportunity of 
showing tiiem to stmngers, which he does with great urba¬ 
nity. Eight manufacturers of sugar also have brick liouses, 
suitable to decent circumstances. One of them a Muham- 
medan has lately purchased land. 

The two principal Zemindars have built very considerable 
temples; but, being both men of low birtli, tlicac are consi» 
dered as of no value, and the only place of worship that is 
esteemed by the natives, is a small temple of Ilarogauri, 
which is much fretiuented four or five Tuesdays lii sjii'ing. 
Imamdi, one of the sugar manufactures, that I mentioned, has 
built a pretty large mosqnc, and 10 or III small ones. About 
SO rich farmers have small mosques within their premises, but 
the only Muhammedan ])lacc of worship that is much fre¬ 
quented, is the monument of Nimay Shah, on the banks of 
the Ttilosi. 

At the monument of Nimay the channel of the Tnlosi, as 
well as the adjacent bank, consists of bricks and stones, and 
a high space covered with trees, and about a (piartcr of a 
mile in diameter, contains large quantities of these materials. 
Among these 1 observed a stone, ap]iarenily tlie capital of 
a pillar, which was ornamented with four tigers’ heads. A 
brick at the saint's monument bad on it a biiinan figure, and 
the same was the c.ase witit n stone, 'i’lle materials have 
therefore been taken from a Hindu building, and the tradi¬ 
tion concerning the ruin is, tliat it belongs to the house or 
palace of Usbopal, which is called Atapoor. At a little dis¬ 
tance to tlie west of this is just such anotlier ruin, said to 
have been a house of Mold I’al. Between these places arc 
two large tanks, and a high mound like a roail leads from tlie 
one to the other. On digging into this mound it has been 
found to consist of bricks ami stones, liuddli'il (ogellier. 
Among the stones some are carved, and seem to have been 
parts of doors or windows. 'I'lie liiiildings ol the Bal fsniily. 
therefore, have proliiihly heeii constrncled from the ruins of 
former times; and very proliahly, according to tradition, from 
the ruins ol'Bannogor. 

A little south from the ruins of Mohipal's abode is a small 
square rampart and ditch, within which an indigo work It.as 
been erected. The proprietor, Mr. Tucker, iu removing a 
heap of earth in tins old fort, came to a small building of 
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brick, 14 cubits square within the walls, and these are 6 feet 
thick. On removing the earth firoro the cavity, the workmen 
came to a small arched building like a tomb, but it contained 
no bones. There is neither door nor window in the wall. 
The building is therefore in all probability a tomb, and 
belonged to a person of some sect, that did not bum the 
dead. 

Near the temple of Horogauri, already mentioned, is the 
pillar containing an inscription, of which Mr. Wilkins has 
given a translation in the hrst volume of the Asiatic Re> 
searches, and which refers to the Pal family. The tradition 
of the vicinity mention Mohi, Chondro, Usho, Dev, Hudom, 
Kasi, and Ojoy Pal; but of the three last I have not seen 
any monument. The vicinity of Harogauri, and of the pillar 
is entirely waste, and contains many little tanka, like the 
situation of a town; but 1 could not observe, nor hear of any 
remuns of buildings. At Apaul and Sontosh there have 
been small towns, with several inconsiderable temples and 
bouses of Zemindars, whose lands were seized by the Dinaj- 
poor family, and which, together with the two houses built 
by Ramnath, and some later Zemindars, now form ruins, for 
every thing in this climate hastens to decay. In this divi¬ 
sion there are markets. There is no place large enough 
to be called a town, but there are four small marta for the 
exportation of the produce, and six places besides have a 
few shops. At the saint’s tomb, on the ruins of Usho Pal’s 
house, is imid an annual fair, where about SOOO people as¬ 
semble, and trade as well as pray. 

Chintamon —is of an oblong form, 20 miles from north to 
south, and 13 from cast to west. It may contain about 200 
square miles, and extends from the Atreyi in one part to the 
east side of the Jomuna, which runs through it for about 
15 miles. About 12 miles may be occupied by rivers, water 
courses, marshes, and tanks; six miles may be inundated 
land, mostly covered with reeds, but a little is under indigo; 
74 miles may be of a free rich soil; and 108 miles of stiff 
clay. Setting aside the 18 miles inundated and covered by 
water, eight miles may be occupied by steep barren places, 
burial grounds, market places, and roads; 15 miles are occu¬ 
pied by woods, mostly dwarf sal; 84 nules ate other only 
cultivated occasionally, or have been altogether deserted; 
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and 125 are fully occupied, irhich 50 are of a rich free stnl, 
and 75 are of stiff clay. 

Nine Emilies have in their premises, one or two rooms 
built of brick; but no dwelling consists entirely of that ma¬ 
terial. There are many small (Mondirs) Pagan temples of 
brick, which have been built by sugar-boilers, and other 
merchants; but the only two objects of Hindu worship, that 
have the smallest celebrity, are the Jomuna river, in which 
the people of the vicinity bathe on a certtun day in spring; 
and an image of Sib, which is called Yamoleswor, which is 
supposed to have arisen spontaneously from the earth, and 
which is worshipped by about SOOO people assembled on the 
proper day. There is no Mubanunedan place of worship re¬ 
markable for its buildings, hut the monument of Mir Medni 
at Pbulvari is the most frequented. About 100 small mosques 
of brick have been erected by wealthy farmers, and others 
within their premises, and are served by the master of the 
family, who lights a lamp every evening, and prays at the 
proper hours. 

In six places some ruins are to be found; but they are 
small, and in all probability of little antiquity. The most 
considerable is Pukhoriya, about six miles south-west from 
Cbintamon. Here is an elevated space of ground, about a 
mile in diameter, which contains many small heaps of bricks, 
and about 10 or \2 tanks; one of which is said to have been 
dug by a Raja's mother (Rajar Mar Dighi). On the surface 
of the ground are three stones, one of which contains an 
image. l|his town is said to have belonged to a Raja Gauri 
Kanto, son of Vasudev, who will be soon mentioned. At 
Madapara, 10 miles south-east from Chintamon, are ssdd to 
be the ruins of a small town built by a servant of the Duuy- 
poor family. 

Vasudev, a Zemindar, whose daughter married the first of 
the Dlnajpoor family, that rose to any eminence, bad two 
places of residence in this division. The first cdled Mobon- 
poor is about six miles south-east from Chintamon, and is 
stud to have been a town. The other is called Vasudevpoor, 
and has been a fortress of inconuderable size. It has had a 
double rampart, and has contiuned some bricks. A Pathan, 
named Murowot Khan, is also paid to have resided in this 
fortress. 
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In a forest called Hira, which occupied the north-east part 
of this district and the north-west of Nawabgunj, is a place 
named Kali Shohor, where there .ire remains of brick build¬ 
ings, the founder is unknown. Six miles north-east from 
Chintamon on the side of the Jomuna is a small fort, which 
contains about 50 acres, and is called Gorgovindopoor. 
Within is said to be a pillar of stone, but there is no inscrip¬ 
tion, nor is the founder known. In this division are 25 mai^ 
ket places. Goods are exported and imported from four 
different places, none of them considerable. Five places be¬ 
sides contain shops. Among these Chintamon is the most 
considerable, and contains about 200 families. Sujapoor and 
Khoyer Vari may also be considered as small towns, each 
containing about 100 families. 

Hawora —occupies both banks of the Jomuna river fur 
about II miles, and extends from thence to the Korotoya. 
It is somewhat of a triangular form, contains about 180 square 
miles, and extends about 20 miles from north to south, and 
18 from east to west. About 10 miles may be occupied by 
tanks, rivers, and marshes; 20 may be inundated, and are 
chiefly sandy low lands (Chora), partly used for p.isture, and 
partly cultivated for indigo, or cucurbitaceous fruits; 90 miles 
may be of a stiff chy ; and GO of a free soil. Setting aside 
30 miles of land, that are inundated, or altogether occujiied 
by water, four miles may be occupied by markets, roads, 
burial grounds, and steep barren places; 11 mites by woods; 
22 by lands, which have been deserted; and 113 are fully 
occupied, of which 45 are a free soil, and 68 stiff clay. 
One proprietor of land, of the Dinajpoor family, h.is a hand¬ 
some although small house, which is built of brick, after the 
Anglo-Indian fashion; but lie does not reside at it. This is 
the only dwelling of brick that belongs to a native. The 
huts here, and in general on the eastern frontier towards 
Rongponr, are worse than usual, being very flat and low in 
the roof. This having been on the frontier of Motsyo, its 
sovereign, Virnt Raja, is said to have had a considerable 
part of his army stationed here; and a ruinous fort, called 
Viratpat, is said to have been his usual residence, when he 
came to inspect the station. The Pandit, who went to Vi¬ 
ratpat, say8, that the rampart has been of brick, and, that 
within there have been some buildings of the same material; 
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but the size has been inconsiderable. On the outside are 
two or three small tanks. 

At Deyuli, 8 x»r 10 miles north and west from the Thunah, 
and near Viralpat, is said to have been the residence of Mo- 
don, the principal general (Senapoti) of Virat Raja. The 
Pandit, who examined the place, says, that he could trace 
the remains of a fort nbont a quarter of a mile square, with a 
brick rampart, and surrounded by a ditch, within there is a 
large tank, and a heap of bricks, said to have been a temple 
of Vridheswori. There are no stones either in this or in the 
fort of Virat Raja. On the north side of the fort are many 
small tanks, said to be 12 in number, and it is also said; that 
each was dog by a servant of the general's. 

About four miles and a half north from the Thanah are the 
ruins of a fort and city said to have belonged to Kichok, the 
brother-in-law of Virat, and which I visited. The fort has 
been about half a mile square, and surrounded by a rampart 
and ditch. It is now overgrown by trees and bushes. I saw 
no bricks; but it is said, and 1 believe with truth, that there 
are many in the soil. .At the north-west angle of the fort is a 
Hindu tank of some size. North from this is a heap called 
Draupodidhab, which is s.iid to Imve been the house of a per¬ 
son of distinction in the family of Kichok. On the north side 
of the fort is Roghuiiathpoor, a Iiigh space of ground over¬ 
grown with trees and bushes, which has probably been a 
suburb, and wliich derives Its name from a Sthan, or abode of 
the god Roghunalh. In its present state this is a very sim¬ 
ple place of worship, being a square terrace of earth, about 2 
feet high, and 12 square. Tlie Pandit was informed, that the 
image w.is original!y of brass, and was stolen ; some time af¬ 
terwards, the present one was found in digging by accident, 
and a low Sudro acts as Pujari. This person has spread a 
report, which as usual is believed, that several people who 
have attempted to remove the image, have been afflicted by 
some dreadful sickness, or have been visited by horrible ap¬ 
paritions. The image is of course called Rngiiunalh j but ap¬ 
pears to me to be that of a Lama, or incarnation of Buddlta, 
with a representation of different Buddhas sitting in heaven, 
and three females, or angels, flying between, while an angel 
sits on each hand of the incarnation. The images, as repre¬ 
sented in Pfate V., are carved on a stone about 16 inches 
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high, and 10 broad, and so strongly resemble pictures Iram 
Thibet, wbicb 1 saw in Nepal, and had there explained to tne, 
that I have no doubt concerning what they are meant to re¬ 
present, The atone is supported behind by the female part 
of a Lingga. 

About three quarters of a mile beyond the fort, on both 
sides oflhe great road between Dinajpoor and Rongpoor, and 
near the Korotoya, are the ruins of the city, which depended 
on Kichok. At this place are many bricks, and among other 
traces of buildings are shown those which belonged to the 
house Hiravesya, who was a female dancer that had very great 
influence over the soldier. This house has been about 60 
feet long, by 20 broad, from east to west, and on ita east side 
has had a yard, surrounded by a brick wall, about 60 feet 
square. A smaller building, probably a gate and porter's 
lodge, has been on the east side of the yard. On the west 
aide of the house there arc traces of a small tank. It is said 
that the whole house was covered with enameled tiles; but of 
these I saw no remains. 

In all parts near the Korotoya, from Hawora down to Gho> 
rsghat, tradidons remain concerning a Gopichondro, his son 
or descendant Hovochondro, and the minister of the latter 
named Govochondro. The first lived at Gopinathpoor, and 
the second at Vagdwar, both in the Rongpoor district, where 
I shall have a better opportunity of tracing the accounts of 
these personages. 

The principal Hindu place of worship in this division, is a 
part of the Korotoya, near where the great road passes from 
Dinajpoor to Rongpoor, and which is called a Tirtho. On a 
certain day, which happened to be that on which we passed, 
from S0,000 to 25,000 people assembled to bathe. The Mu- 
hammedana so far adopt the custom, as to throw garlands into 
the river; but they do not bathe, and are considered by the 
Hindus as unworthy of that honour. This place is said to 
have been consecrated by the god Sib, when he created the 
Korotoya; and it is generally admitted by all persons, that 
the bathing at this place on the proper day, is just as merito¬ 
rious as bathing in the Bhagirothl (Ganges) on a common oc¬ 
casion. The people here indeed contend, that this particular 
part of their rivers is just as good as any part of the Bha^- 
rothi, on any day of the year; but my people from the banks 
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of the Ganges laugh at such pretensions. At a place called 
Parbotipoor, six miles north from the I'hnnah, the Pandit dis¬ 
covered a hole under a tree, in which are deposited a plough, 
and other implements of agriculture. 'I'liey are made of stone, 
are of a large size, and are said to ha\e belonged to Bhim 
Raja, contemporary with Virat, and son ofPandu, the lawful 
sovereign of India. The neighbouring farmers offer a sacri¬ 
fice to these implements, on the day when they begin to plough. 
There are in the division ten or twelve temples of brick, but 
these are not in any sort of reputation with the people, although 
one of them is of tolerably large dimensions, and has a rath 
or chariot for carrying the image in procession; but there is 
nothing miraculous about any of them, and they arc considered 
merely as the private marks of the piety or vanity of the in¬ 
dividuals by whom they were built. The state of the Mu- 
hammedan places of worship is nearly the same. About ten 
wealthy men have built small mosques in their premises. 

The market-places in this division are twenty; of these 
three are marts for exportation and importation. The only 
considerable one, however, is Hawora, or Ranigunj, which 
contains above 100 houses, and has a great deal of trade. 
About eight other pbces have some shops. Of these Yosayi 
is the most considerable, and is a small town containing at 
least 100 families. 

NitWABOUNJ—is situated on the east side of the district, 
and on the banks of the Korotoya, It is about 16 miles from 
north to south, and 11 from east to west, and of an oblong 
form. It contains about loO square miles, of which six may 
be occupied by tanks, rivers, and marshes; ten may he inun¬ 
dated, and are mostly low sandy banks, of which four may be 
cultivated; twenty may be a red clay soil; 62 may be a light 
coloured hard clay; and 52 of a friable mould. Setting aside 
the lands wholly or partially under water, and occupying a bout 
16 square miles, there will be about 6 miles occupied by mar¬ 
ket-places, steep sterile land, roads, and burying-grounda; 16 
miles overgrown with woods; 18 miles deserted, or only cul¬ 
tivated occasionally ; and 94 miles under cultivation, of which 
about one half is stiff clay, and the other friable soil. Two 
sugar boilers have some part of their habitations built of brick. 
All the other places of abode are mere huts. The eastern 
part of this division belonged to Kamrop, the kingdom of 
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Bhogodotto, contemporary with Virat; and at a place called 
Hatiaala is a large tank, near which it is said the elephants of 
tins prince were kept. 

Before the time of Bhogodotto lived Banraja, and it is said 
that he had a house in a large forest five or six miles from the 
Thanah. It has been a habitation like a common Zemindar’s 
Kachary, that is to say, a space of 30 or dO yards square, en¬ 
closed with a high mud wall, has contained eight or ten mud- 
walled huts, raised on platforms of mud, two or three feet 
from the ground. Traces of these may be distinctly observed 
near a tank, which has been dug out of very tenacious red 
clay. The place therefore might have served for the cowherds 
of Banraja, or it may have been the residence of some petty 
chief, who lived partly by his flocks, and partly by robbery, 
and who from his skill in archery, may have been called Ban- 
raja. There is nothing in its appearance to determine whe¬ 
ther it went to decay 50 or 5000 years ago. 

About two miles south and west from the Thanah is a ruin, 
which is said to be of very great antiquity, ns it was for some 
time the abode of tlic goddess Sitn, during her banislinient 
from Ram. 1 have already mentioned the fables concerning 
this circumstance. The place is called Sit,a Kundo, and is a 
square mound of bricks surrounding a cavity, which may have 
been a small tank, or pond, and the mound may have been a 
considerable temple, or dwelliitg, by which the tank was sur¬ 
rounded, being perhaps 150 or 200 feet in diameter, I’licre 
is nothing in its appearance to contradict the general tenour 
of the legend. On tlic Imtiks of the KoroCoya, cast from this, 
lived the great poet and saint, Balmiki. This celebrated per¬ 
son bathed at Torpon Ghat, which h.as ever since been consi¬ 
dered as a holy place, and is by far the roost considerable 
resort of devout Hindus that exists in this division. On two 
days in the year people from twelve to twenty miles around, 
assemhle to bathe .at it. The only other places of religious 
worship belonging to the Hindus that have any peculiar holi¬ 
ness, are i 1st, Bhowanipoor, six miles nortli from the Thanah, 
where the head of a destructive female spirit (Sokti), is repre¬ 
sented in atone. The temple is small, hut much frequented. 
2d, at the far end of the division towards the north-west, is 
an image of Sib, at Khambhumido, w here annually ten or 
twelve thousand people assemble for ten days in spring, and 
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offer sacrifices of sheep, hogs, goats, and pigeons; and many 
shopkeepers attend to supply their wants. Near where Bho- 
godotto kept his elephants, a merchant of modem Uraes has 
dug two tanks, and built a small temple, which is extremely 
carved both on its brick and wooden work, but it has no 
reputation. There is no Muhammedan place of worship con¬ 
structed of brick, nor any of considerable celebrity. 

In this division there arc ten market-places, and two of them 
are marts from whence a considcriibk- (piantity of uoods is 
exported. Only one other place cnnt.ains .a simp. N’awali- 
gunj is n small town of about 100 families, and is by far the 
largest place in the division. 

Ghouagilat —is the smallest in the division. It is situated 
on the Korotoya and StislUa, is about 21 miles long, by 12 
wide, .and is ne.arly id' a triangular form. The Darognli and 
Munsuf reside at Ghov.agliat, on one of the long sides of tiie 
triangle; but in a situation abundantly convenient. TIic di¬ 
vision may contain about MO si^uare miles; of this 5 miles 
may he occupied by rivers, tanks, and water courses; 4 iimy 
be inundated, mostly low sandy banks (Choras), of which pro¬ 
bably one half is occasionally cultivated ; 18 may be a red clay 
soil; 42 a rich free mould ; and 71 a stiff light-coloured clay. 
Setting aside the 9 miles occupied alw.iys or occasionally by 
water, 4 miles may be steep, or barren, or burial-places, roads, 
and markets; 10 may have been deserted, and not overgrown 
with wood; 12 may be in woods; and 105 ni.iy be fully occu¬ 
pied, S5 of a light soil, and 70 of a hard clay. 

Although there is a resident pro]irictor of land, who has a 
decent estate, there is no brick house in this division, the pre¬ 
sent landholder choosing to give all his means to religious men¬ 
dicants. Miuiy houses however are built with mud walls, and 
those formed of the red clay arc comfortable. About fifteen 
rich farmers have small brick mosques in their premises. The 
ruin said to be of the greatest antiquity in this district is that 
of Viral Raja’s house, situated about nine miles south and 
west from Ghoraghat. It has evidently been a square fort. 
The ditch, although now mostly cultivated with rice, may be 
clearly traced, and has been 50 or fiO feet wide. The space 
enclosed has been about 600 yards square; part has been cul¬ 
tivated, but there are also many heaps of brick, covered with 
trees and bushes, and very irregularly placed. Low narrow 
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pBBMgei, like lanes, wind among these lieaps, none of which is 
of B very considerable size. The bricks are small, and rudely 
formed, and no stones have been observed in this ruin. On 
the west of the fort, without the ditch, are some small heaps, 
like the remains of an Indian gateway. At some distance are 
larger heaps, probably the ruins of small temples. In the 
whole there is nothing to show that this work may not have 
belonged to some petty chief, who lived two or tliree centuries 
ago; at the same time, there is nothing either about it to show 
that the work has not been of high and rude antiquity. 
Every Sunday, during the month Vaisakh, the Hindus as¬ 
semble at Viratgor, where they pray and dine. There is no 
image at the place. 

Ghoraghat is the place, where Virat Raja kept his horses, 
from which circumstance its name is derived. In the time of 
Nuzrut Khan, king of Gaur, it belonged to a certain Nilam- 
bor Raja, who resided at Kantadwar in the Rongpoor district, 
and had at it a fort surrounded by a forest. In the conquest 
of this infidel Nuzrut employed Ismael Gazi, a very holy 
man, as well as a good ofhccr. He reduced all the neigh¬ 
bouring country, and took up his residence in the fort of 
Ghoraghat, which had formerly been constructed by the 
Hindus, and changed the name of the place into Nuzruta- 
bad, after his master’s title. He then cleared the adjacent 
woods, and a city arose, which was much encreased by the 
addition of Arungabad to the north, and Narungabad to the 
south. I'hc principal increase seeius to have been owing to 
the military station (Fauzdari) of the north-east frontier having 
been withdrawn from Ranggamati, after the unsuccessful 
attempt on Asam, and to the army having been stationed at 
Ghoraghat; fur the governor in all Ui(> records is said to have 
been called F.iuzar of Ranggamati. The person, who brought 
the troops from Ranggamati to Giioraghat, is said to have 
been called Muhammed, and he was succeeded in his govern- 
merit by his son Zaynnhibditi. Now fi'um an inscription over 
a mosque, near the ruins of the governor's house, it appears, 
that Zaynulabdin the son of Muhammed Hoseyn son of Mu¬ 
hammed Saleh Izdanali was governor, A. H. IISH. This 
mosque is now deserted, no worship having been performed 
in it for 40 years; and it never has been large. The gover¬ 
nor's liousc near this mosque is ijiiile ruinous, although the 
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gRte~wRjr is pretty entire, end msny walls are standing. These 
show, that the size has been considerable; hut no traces 
remain either of elegance or splendour. The city, in the time 
of its greatness, extended 8 or 10 miles in length, and about 
two in width, and bricks and ruins may be traced in diSerent 
parts, through that extent; but there is no reason to suppose 
that it was a close built town of these dimensions. On the 
contrary, there is every appearance of by far the greater part 
having been cultivated fields, with houses and gardens scat¬ 
tered among them. 

Beaides the mosque already-mentioned, there were several 
others, but all of very small dimensions, nor are tliere any 
traces of any great public buildings. The place suffered no 
particular misfortune, and lias gone to decay, merely owing 
to the removal of the courts of justice, and of the army. The 
fort seems to have always been a sorry place, and the only 
remains are a ditch surrounding a space on the bank of the 
river, about a mile in length and half a mile in width. Part 
has been carried away by the river. 

The most celebrated place in the town is the tomb of Is¬ 
mael Gazi, placed in the south-east comer of the fort. He it 
much respected and feared, both by Hindus and Muhamme- 
dans, and a small canopy is still bung over his tomb, which is 
very ruinous. In the ruins of Nuzrubabad are very few stones, 
and I observe nothing to indicate that these have been taken 
from former ruins. 

On the bank of the Stishta, north from the Tbanali about 
seven miles, is an old fortress called Satparagor or the fort of 
seven centinels. It inclndcs a considerable space, but is open 
towards the river, owing probably to the encroachments which 
this has made. Within the fort, and on a high mouldering 
bank of the river, is a heap of bricks covered with earth and 
buahes. It is called the king of Bengal's throne, and the 
river has opened the interior to view. There appears to 
have been a building of about 100 feet in diameter, which 
haa been supported by small arches. The piers are very 
thick, and faced with brick, and contain within them many 
masses of stone, which have evidently been taken Irom more 
ancient nuns, as some of them have been ornamented with 
figures and carvings of various kinds, and which could not 
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have been intended for the place, that they now occupy. 
One of them contained traces of the human figure, and has 
therefore been taken from Hindu ruins. The natives at the 
place have no tradition concerning the fortress, except that 
it was a place where a Haja kc|)t his flocks, I am inclined 
however to believe, that this place as well as Ghoraghat 
belonged to Raju Nilambor ; for in some accounts that I 
received, I heard of a fort belonging to him near this place, 
and which was called Varo fiiiker Gor, or the fortress of 
soldiers, which is probably the same. About six miles 
easterly from the ruins ofVirat Raja's house arc said to he 
other ruins, which bclotiged to a Gokorno Haja, of whose 
history I could learn nothing. 

Except Virat Ifaja’s house, the only place that is cun* 
sidered as holy by llic Hindus, is Hishighat on the Koru- 
toya, a little below the Bengal king’s throne. On a certain 
day in spring a number of people assemble there to bathe. 
Two small brick temples have been built by the two prin* 
cipal families, which lately possessed the adjacent lands; but 
they have never arisen to any celebrity. The market places 
in this division arc 11 in number, of which Ghoraghat, 
Sahebguiij, Kengiyagunj, Gumunigunge, and Ranigunj, are 
marts for exportation, Ghoraghat is now almost reduced to 
the state, in which it may have been during the time of Raja 
Nilambor, being everywhere surrounded by woods, and tigers 
prowl in its streets every night, Still, however, it is pro¬ 
bably the third place in the district, may contain oUO families, 
and cariies on a good deal of trade. 

Kiiyktlal —is of un irregular form, somewhat approach¬ 
ing to a semicircle, about Sil mites from east to west, and 
13 from north to south. The division contains about IGO 
square miles, and is the most fully occupied in the district. 
About eight miles arc occui>ic<1 by tanks, rivers, and water 
courses, the tanks being much more numerous tlian ne¬ 
cessary ; about four miles are inundated, and on that ac¬ 
count are waste; ^ miles are of a fine loose soil, and 128 
miles are of a hard clay. Setting aside the 12 miles occu¬ 
pied by water, and three miles occupied by roads, burial 
places, markets, and steep or sterile banks, and five miles 
that may be occasionally cultivated, (he remainder or seven- 
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eighths of the whole are folly occupied, and of this 18 may 
be of a light soil, and of a clay rery stiff and hard, so 
that the Jak tree will not grow on it. There is no dwelling 
bouse of brick, nor any public edifice deserving of notice. 

The only Hindu place of worship, that is much attended, 
is that of Siddheswori, where there are three small temples 
surrounded by a brick wall. One of them was dedicated to 
Sib, and covered with carved bricks. The image was stolen 
last year, and the only thing remarkable, although not un¬ 
usual, is the extreme indecency used in the representation of 
a god and goddess. The place is endowed with 100 bigahs 
of land, which maintain four Brahmans, one Pujari, two ser¬ 
vants (Sebayit), and one cook, with all their families. The 
goddess, as usual in Bengal, is worshipped by bloody sacri¬ 
fices. A spot near the temple is consiilered as remarkably 
holy, and is called Siddho. It is supposed, that any person, 
who presumes to sit there, while he performs his devotions, 
will be deprived of reason. About 24 years ago this punish¬ 
ment was inflicted on a religious person (Mohonto), who 
imagined, that, by worshipping on the awful spot, he would 
be favoured with an actual vision of God. On (he east side 
of the temple is a small tank, which contains excellent water, 
and in which no weeds grow. Tliis is not attributed to the 
stiflhess of the clay of it sides, nor to the sand containing 
springs at its bottom, but to the holiness of the place. The 
Pujari says, that the temple of Siddheswori was built about 
200 years ago by a Boli Raja, who took the image from the 
heart of a large tree, now growing near the temiile. In fact 
there are two wild fig-trees (Ficus religiosa and Bengatensis) 
growing near each other, and having bricks intermixed with 
their roots; and it is very probable, that these trees having 
grown from crevices in an old temple, had destroyed it and 
surrounded the ruins and image with their roots ; and from 
among these the image may have been taken by the founder 
of the present building, which however has no appearance of 
being so ancient as the Pujari pretenda. 

The ruins of Boli R^a's house, and of a large city are a 
little to the east of the temple, and my Pandit alleges, that 
the piiest is, as usual, an ignorant creature, which indeed 
seems to be true, as he knew nothing of the history of Boli 
Biya, one of the moat common legends in Indian fable. The 

X X 
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Pandit thinks it probable, that the ruins belonged to BoU 
Raja, the father of Ban Raja, whose great works I have 
already described. In favour of the Pujari, however, I must 
state, that I heard it also reported in another part of the 
country, that one of the persons, who accompanied the Pal 
family in their stay here, was called BoU Raja. In the ruins 
I see nothing to decide the period, when this town was built, 
nor which BoU Raja occupied this country; for with regard 
to the time, when the Urst Boli lived, the legends allow ample 
scope; as he flourished and had wars with Krishno many 
thousand years ago, and is generally allowed to be still alive. 

At Boligram, about eight miles north and east from Khyet- 
U, are shown the ruins of Boli Raja's abode, wiiich consist 
of many heaps of bricks covered with earth and bushes, and 
traces of walls or roads, constructed of brick, and reaching 
from heap to heap, may be clearly distinguished. The 
bricks are of the usual size, and in some places the founda¬ 
tion of houses may be clearly traced. These heaps occupy a 
space of perhaps half a mile in diameter. East from this is 
a space of about a mile in diameter, which is raised very high 
by numerous tanks, and in some places contain bricks. This 
has in all probability been a town adjacent to the Raja’s 
house. 

Thefe are only four market places in the district, and two 
shops. The largest place is Gujiya, which contains about 60 
bouses. Khyetlal, or the fair field, was formerly a large 
town, and the residence of a Zemindar, to whom the ancestor 
of the Dinajpoor family was a servant; but there are no re- 
muns of a town, except a quantity of bricks scattered about 
some tanks. Near it are some images of stone, which I was 
desired to visit, as they were rendered remarkable by having 
been cut asunder by the sword of Kalapahar, who, contrary 
to what one would have expected from such a violent action, 
was a very holy Brahman. A Muhammedan king, ciiraged 
at his sanctity, seized on him, and compelled him to eat beef, 
by which the good man lost caste, and was under the neces¬ 
sity of becoming a Muhammedan, as like most other persons 
he thought it better to have a bad religion than none at all. 
This conversion, however, he regretted very much, and as a 
puiushment on the gods, for permitting such a profanation, 
he went about cutring their images in pieces. As this is a 
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CHAPTER IV. 

rOrDLATlOH, MUiNKR OP LIVING, WOMIN, PAHINES, DISEASES, 
EDUCATION, ETC. 

On the important subject of the number of inhabitants I 
have little or nothing to offer that is satisfactory; for no 
enumeration has been made by the officers of police or re- 
Tcnue.* The only manner that I have of calculating <he 
population is from the extent of cultivation, which is of 
course liable to great error. Two calculations may be 
founded on this basis. First it will appear in iny account of 
the agriculture of this district, that about 480,000 ploughs 
are required, and one man is the usual allowance for each 
plough. The men employed in actual agriculture cannot 
therefore be less than 480,000, and these 1 imagine will be 
nearly one-fifth of their families, including old people and 
children, which will make the agricultural population, 3,400,000. 
Kow considering the very imperfect state of agriculture, and 
the rudeness of the arts in this district, I do not think, that 
we can add more than a fourth of this number for all the 
other classes of society, especially as a quantity of grain is 
exported. This will give 3,000,000 for the total population, 
being about 558 persons for each square mile. Secondly, 
an estimate may be formed from the quantity of produce; 
and, rice being the chief food of the people, we may con¬ 
sider that alone. The total quantity of rough rice, after 
deducting seed, that I have calculated to be annually raised 
in this district is about 36,800,000 mam, which, according 
to the trials that I made, will give 37,650,000 mam of clean 
rice. Now I have supposed, that to the value of about 
33,00,000 rs. of rice, or 4,400,000 mans are exported, and 


* A lilt called Khana Shuman, coataining a ttatemenl of the number 
ofhooMi, families, traileimen, cselei, ploughs, looms, tanks, sad other 
public works, religiuus and civil, that are under the care of the magiilrate, 
I* very commonly kept in native governments, and may in general be 
eniity eccompliihed; I never heard that the people were alarmed by the 
execution. 
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there will remain for consumption £3,S50,000 mans Calcutta 
weight. Then allowing J ser of 96 s. w. for each person 
daily, which is the calculation usually made in this district, 
this quantity of rice will feed more than 4,000,000 of people; 
considerable deductions, however, must be allowed for grain, 
that is waste, distilled, consumed by fire, eaten by cattle, and 
used in the arts; but still this population seems to be exagge* 
rated, and the calculation founded on the number of plougha 
seems more suitable to reality. 

The most remarkable circumstance is, that with this OTer.< 
whelming population there is a general complaint of a scar., 
city of workmen. The waste lands are attributed to a want 
■>r farmers; and common workmen or porters cannot be pro¬ 
cured without the utmost difficulty. The difficulty in pro¬ 
curing farmers fur waste lands, I imagine, is owing to the 
extreme poverty of the generality of that class of men, who 
have no farther means than will just enable them to cultivate 
land, that is in good condition, and from which they can 
receive an immediate and certain return ; while the immense 
]>i'ofit, wliich those, who have any capital, make by lending 
out their money to necessitous neighbours, prevents them 
from laying out money on improving the soil. The difficulty 
of procuring workmen and porters proceeds, in my opinion, 
chiefly from the want of skill and of proper implements to 
facilitate labour, so that the quantity, which individuals can 
perform, is exceedingly small, and almost every person is 
therefore engaged. It must, however, 1 am afraid, he al¬ 
lowed, that a want of energy and activity in the people con¬ 
tribute also to the same end. 

That the population should be enormous is not wonderful; 
for there are not probably 1000 persons born in the district, 
who are in the army, or wlio have left it for service of any 
kind, or indeed who have at all emigrated, except scoundrels 
who arc under the power of justice, or who have absconded 
from a fear of the law. These are indeed very numerous. 
The notions of both Hindus and Muhammedans inculcate, in 
the strongest manner, the duty of women to propagate the 
species, and I may venture to say, that the injunction is com¬ 
plied with, as far nearly as human itature will admit. A 
m.^iden at the age of puberty would be looked upon by the 
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natives with disgust and contempt; but few indeed are left 
in this humiliating situation. Besides the MuUammedan law, 
and that of three-fourths of the Hindus of this district allows 
widows to lire in a kind of left-hand marriage, which, al¬ 
though not so honourable as proper matrimony, is far from 
being considered as sinful, or as excluding them from society. 
Accordingly, except loose women, I may safely venture to 
say, that in the whole district there are not 1000 women ca¬ 
pable of fulfilling the duties of marriage, who arc not either 
wives or concubines. Even among the pure Hindus, whose 
widows cannot marry, there are comparatively few persons of 
that description; fur most of them are from other districts, 
and a large proportion of their widows, who do not bum, nor 
become loose, retire to their families. 

The hardships imposed upon Hindu widows of rank, will 
be seen from many circumstances in the following account. 
They are stript of the numerous ornaments, which they en¬ 
joyed while children and wives, and are not even allowed to 
wear a red border to their dress, while they are com|)elled to 
sleep on the ground, exposed to insects and vermin, and to 
act as menial servants to the vain beauties who are decked 
out in the ornaments of which they have been deprived. Wo¬ 
men of a high mind, often prefer the funeral pile, wliile many 
others submit with patience, especially in the families of land¬ 
holders, where they have young sons totally incapable of mu-> 
naging their affairs; but it is not wonderful that many young 
women, conscious of their beauty, and thoughtless concerning 
its decay, scorn to submit to such harsh regulations. In fact, 
the rage fur marriage is such, that a man who hag not money 
sufKcient to defray the expense of the ceremony, is every 
where willing to borrow it at any interest, and thus involves 
himself and offspring in difficulties, from which death alone can 
relieve them. In some divisions, 1 found that even common 
labourers sold their services for from 18 to 24 months, in order 
to rmse at once a sum sufficient to enable them to marry; and 
and during that time the wife of course is left to provide for 
herself in the best manner she can. The master in such cases 
finds the servant in food and raiment.’ It may seem surprising 
in a country where procreation has such encouragement, and 
where perhaps there is less emigration than in any place 
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whatever, that the species should not multiply so fast as to 
render famine common, or that a single inch of ground should 
remain unoccupied. 

I have already endeavoured to account for part of the lands 
remaining waste, from the poverty of the farmers, and the 
high profits on capital. With respect to the supply of food, 
I must state, that in the remembrance of man there have only 
been two famines, one in the Bengal year 1177, and one in 
the year 1194, the one 21 years, and the other 38 years ago. 
Both these were owing to very unfavourable seasons, when a 
great part of the crop failed ; and in the latter it was only in 
some parts of this district, that any considerable number pe¬ 
rished. In common years, or even in times of scarcity, such 
as the present year 1808, such excess of misery is unknown, 
and none, so far as 1 could learn, perish of hunger, on the con¬ 
trary there is usually a great abundance of food. 

There seem to be two principal means that keep the popu¬ 
lation within the bounds of subsistence, one is early marriage, 
and the other disease. In all the larger animals nearly re¬ 
sembling man, with whose manners we are well acquainted, 
such as the horse, ass, cow, or sheep, it has been found, that 
where the sexes have been allowed to unite, so soon as ac¬ 
tuated by desire, the offspring was puny, and the operation 
uncertain: and I think we may safely extend the analogy to 
the human race. Some peculiar tribes of men in India, espe¬ 
cially those in the western parts, and the bearers of the palan¬ 
quins, are no doubt strong men; but it is not within my reach 
at present to form a rational conjecture concerning the reason 
why these differ from their countrymen. It suffices to say, 
that the inhabitants of Dinajpoor are a puny, weak, race, and 
are fat from having numerous famiUes, notwithstanding their 
early marriages, which on the woman's side almost always are 
cansummated before the age of 13 years, and on the man’s very 
commonly before the age of 16. In the families of land¬ 
holders it is very uncommon to trace three successive genera¬ 
tions ; and in order to preserve the succession, recourse must 
he had to adoption, more usually after one regular succession 
than after a longer interval. These landholders are all married 
when children, and enjoy an abundant diet, comfortable 
dwellings, and plenty of warm clothing. It may indeed be 
with jusrice said, that the villages of Dinajpoor swarm with 
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children. This, however, I believe, does not proceed from 
the prolificness of individuals, but is the natural consequence 
of the people being unhealthy and short lived, which of course 
requires a large proportion of children to the number of 
adults. The moralist, who with a view of checking vice, 
should succeed in introducing early marriages, would, I am 
persuaded, produce great injury. The breed of men would 
not only degenerate, but rice would become more predominant. 
The grand check, however, to the excess of population is dis¬ 
ease, which makes ample room, and fever annually sweeps 
away immense numbers. Although 1 do not think that any 
means would ever render Dinajpoor a country remarkably sa¬ 
lubrious, yet 1 am persuaded that the excessive prevalence of 
fever is mni-e owing (o tlie want of stimulating diet, and of 
comfortable lodging and clothing, the consequence of poverty, 
th.an to any extraordinary degree ofnislignityin the air; and 
the great poverty of the natives is no doubt to be chiefly at¬ 
tributed to tlieir improvidence, especially in forming early 
marriages, by which they have been involved in debt. The 
fevers arc generally of tlic remitting kind, and terminate fa¬ 
tally in a few days; but more commonly they terminate in 
agues, or commenee under that form, and are accompanied 
by enlargements of the spleen, and dropsicsl swtdlings, wbich 
c.trry oil'the f-uflerer after a long confinement. In fact, there 
arc few, who escape witli less confinement than one month in 
the year, and the whidc are a sickly people. 

Tl)c fever makes such ample havoc, that little room seems 
to be left for other diseases. The small pox, on the whole, 
does litlle iujitry, ami the inoculation for that disease is pretty 
generally diffused. The inoculators are of both religions, and 
of all castes. One of them, a Hindu, gave the following ac¬ 
count of his ])lan. Every year, so soon as the natural disease 
appears, which it usually docs between the lOih of February 
and Iflth of March, he begins to inoculate, and the season for 
inoculation continues until the If2th of May. Some years the 
sponhineous disease dors not appear, and then he cannot 
operate, having no means of procuring matter. The inocula- 
tor in the course of Ids pr.ictice, remembers this having hap¬ 
pened four times. When he has found a person under the 
natural disease, he opens the pustules with a rude iron bod¬ 
kin, and collects the matter on some cottonwool. Itwillkeep 
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tliree days and no longer. He uses it by moistening the cot¬ 
ton in water, and rubbing it on tbe skin, and then in that part 
he makes 8 or 10 punctures with a needie. Afterwards he 
mbs the impregnated cotton upon the punctures. Children 
are not inoculated under three years of age, but generally be¬ 
fore ten. Those who are too young for inoculation, are care¬ 
fully separated from those who undergo the operation, and 
are made to drink sugar and water, over which some incanta¬ 
tions to Sitoia have been performed by a Brahman. Previous 
to the operation, the child is washed, and afterwards is not al¬ 
lowed to eat fish, meat is nearly out of the question; but it 
seems to be allowed whatever else it chooses, except cakes or 
bread; and sugar-plantains, water-melons, cucumbers, and 
cold boiled rice, are recommended as the most proper diet. 
Two or three times a day it is waslied in cold water. Should 
a fever accompany the eruption, the inoculator repeats a spell 
over some water, which he gives to the child to drink. He 
knows of no other remedy, .and his skill is supposed to consist 
in the knowledge of a proper spell, which is a secret. Mu- 
hammedan inoculators, as well as Hindus, pretend to a know¬ 
ledge of proper spells. Very few indeed of those who are in¬ 
oculated die, even in the worst seasons; for although the dis¬ 
ease appears naturally almost every year, there are certain 
seasons, once in ten or twelve, when it attacks more generally 
than others, and it then proves uncommonly fatal. In such 
seasons there dies perhaps one in a hundred of those who are 
inoculated. It is indeed chiefly in such seasons that the spon¬ 
taneous disease proves fatal to the natives of Dinajpoor. The 
inoculators, when not employed in the line of their profession, 
cultivate the ground with their own hands. Their fee is from 
1 ana to 1 rupee for each child, according to the circumstances 
of the parent, and they are by no means respected nor consi¬ 
dered as on a footing with the practitioner of medicine. The 
vaccine inoculation is totally unknown to the natives, even by 
report. Measles appear occasionally, but are seldom fatal. 
Fluxes and choleras are common in spring, and rheumatisms 
in the cold weather; but these seldom kill. Syphilis is not 
uncommon. In and near Dinajpoor, indeed, it is supposed, 
that one person in four has this disease. Neither can psora 
nor ringworm be considered as very common, and they do not 
aWeet more pcrliups tliaii } of the people, and these of the 
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lowest ranks, which in Indift must be considered as a very mo¬ 
derate proportion. The ringworm is the most prevalent. 
These diseases are common to the natives of Britain and In¬ 
dia ; but there are others peculiar in some measure to the lat¬ 
ter, which deserve particular notice. 

The kind of leprosy called Kushtho, or Mahavyadhi, that 
is, the great disease, is common, although not quite so preva¬ 
lent as in some parts of Bengal. Some estimate the number 
affected at one in the hundred, while in other districts not 
more than one in 500 are supposed to suffer. I am doubtful 
whether or not it hss yet been described by nosologists, or at 
least clearly distinguished from some diseases to which it has 
a strong resemblance. In this terrible disease the skin be¬ 
comes wrinkled and discoloured, the joints of the hands and 
feet drop off, and the patient becomes a moat loathsome ob¬ 
ject, It has no tendency to spontaneous cure, but continues 
to afflict the patient, until death. I am certain, that it is not 
infectious, so that in several points it seems to differ from tlie 
leprosy, to which the Jews were subject, and which, 1 believe 
is that called Leyra Arabuni by nosologists. I have known 
women who had laboured under it for years, and who bore 
healthy children, which they suckled without communicating 
infection; and I am here assured that men labouring under it 
have for years lived with their wives, who have continued 
exempt. It is reckoned, however, hereditary, and 1 believe 
with justice; but it seldom makes its appearance before the 
age of puberty. By the natives here it is reckoned of two 
kinds: Papoj, which is inflicted on those who are great sin¬ 
ners, and which may be cured, if the gods please, by a pilgrim¬ 
age to Baidyonath, near Janggira, on the Ganges; and A'or- 
mof, which is inflicted on those who have been sinners in a 
former life. Were it not for the overbearing credulity of the 
natives, one might from thence infer, that the disease some¬ 
times goes away spontaneously ; but after much inquiry, 1 have 
not been able to learn of one case. It seems in Bengal to oc¬ 
cupy the place of scrofula, being nearly as common as that 
malady is in the colder parts of Europe. In a native of India, 
on the contrary, 1 have never seen a clearly marked case of 
scrofula, and I believe that such have rarely, if ever, occurred. 
I know from repeated trials, that arsenic is no cure for this 
leprosy, as has been pretended; and I have also tried mercury 
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in YMD. Neither had a full and nourufaing diet any better 
effect in a fair trial, which 1 made by order of Lord Teign- 
mouth, when that nobleman was Governor^^eneral. Mr. 
Halliday, surgeon at Dinajpoor, informs me that he has had 
some success with the mineral acids. The leprosy, in which 
the skin of the natives becomes white (switri), is but rare, al* 
though at all times there are several examples of it in the di^ 
tnct, and a similar state often probably takes place in the skins 
of Europeans, without being observed or considered as a dis¬ 
ease. At least 1 have seen the skins of some Europeans that 
exactly resembled those of the Indiana who are affected with 
this disorder. 

The leprosy, accompanied by an enlargement of the leg, 
(elephantiasis), has been offen considered as a mere symptom 
of the first mentioned disease. The natives, I believe with 
great justice, consider them as perfectly distinct, and the dis¬ 
ease, which consists in a swelled leg, they call god. In Dinaj¬ 
poor, it is not a rare disease, and in some divisions it was said 
that one person in SOO labours under it; but in others it is 
not so common. It generally commences in adults, and is ac¬ 
companied by repeated attacks of pain and fever, which the 
natives say appear always either at the full or new moon. 
Each attack of fever is accompanied by an tnerease of swelling; 
but, when this has enlarged to a certain extent, the attacks of 
fever gradually become less and less violent, and produce less 
and less effect on the swelling, so that afferwards the patient 
enjoys good health, lives to the usual age, and suffers no in¬ 
convenience except from the size of the tumour. Both sexes 
are subject to the three diseases that have been last mentioned. 

The women in a few parts of this district, chiefly near die 
Punabhoba and Atreyi rivers, are subject to the indolent 
swelling in the throat, which seems to be exactly the same with 
the Goitre of the Alps. By the natives it is caHed Gologondo, 
and its progress is nearly the same with that of the god; but 
the fever and pain are never so considerable, and the former 
is often not perceptible; while it is increasing, however, then 
are always slight paroxyms of pain. No remedy is known ftir 
either of these diseases. 

The male sex in this district, as well as in other parN of 
India, are subject to a peculiar swelling. Its paroxysme of 
increase are accompanied by fever and pain, which last three 
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or four days, and are said always to appear at full or new 
moon. It seldom attacks persons under years of age, and 
usually commences only on one side. In this stage it is called 
Eksira, and sometimes is cured; but when both sides are 
sActed, especially after a few paroxysms, and after it has 
acquired the name of Korondo, no remedy is known. After 
some time the paroxysms of pain and fever entirely cease, and 
the swelling becomes stationary; but it is extremely incon¬ 
venient from its size, and frequently destroys the powers 
of generation. It is not however, liable to degenerate into 
cancer, nor to affect the general health. The usual size is 
that of a man’s head, but it is often much larger. The natives 
consider these three last diseases as species of the same 
Genua, and 1 believe with perfect accuracy. This last species 
is not so common in Dinajpoor as in the southern parts of 
Bengal; but still many are affected. 

Two frebrile diseases, accompanied by local inflammation, 
are also exceedingly common, but are not epidemic. The 
one is by the natives called Sannipatik, and is a swelling 
and pain of the submaxillary glands accompanied by fever. 
It frequently attacks the same person at different times in the 
course of his life. This disease is very common in Dinajpoor, 
and Mr. HalUday considers it as the same with the mumps 
(Angina parotidoea), and treats it with emetics. I cannot 
say, that I am entirely satisfied concerning the identity of the 
two diseases. Many of my followers suffered from it, and 
some more than once, hut it was a mild complaint, without 
any symptom that required so active a medicine as an emetic, 
otherwiae I should have tried the plan recommended by Mr. 
HalUday. 

The other disease is very common in every part of India, 
and by the natives is called Xasdor Nakra. It is a consider¬ 
able fever accompanied by much drowsiness and by general 
pains, especially in the neck and shoulders. The inner mem¬ 
brane of the nose is considered by the natives as the seat of 
the disorder; but there is no considerable uneasiness in that 
member. The membrane is however turgid with blood. 
The cure applied by the natives is to draw blood from the 
part by thrusting a sharp-edged grass into the nose. So far 
as I have bad occasion to observe, the disease would readily 
terminate in health without assistance; some persons how- 
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ever pretend to have great akill in knowing the proper time for 
introducing the graas, and say, that then the disease is ripe. 

Condition and manner of living .—In order to give the most 
correct view of the manner in which the people live, in respect 
to food, drink, clothing and habitation; I have, by means of 
Ramjoy, my native assistant, made out an estimate of the 
the usual expense incurred by six families of different ranks, 
in the town of Dinajpoor, and I am persuaded, that this will 
prove more satisfactory than any desultory observations that 
could be made on the subject; but 1 shall now offer a few 
explanations and remarks. The estimate will be found in the 
Appendix, 

Ramjoy has unfortunately made his choice entirely from 
among the Hindus, with whom as a Brahman, he was natu¬ 
rally must connected; but in this district, as I shall afterwards 
mention, they are of less importance than the Moslems. Tlie 
difference however, in the manner of living between the two 
people, is not very considerable in this district, and shall be 
pointed out under each head. From the first class of people 
I have excluded the great landholders, very few of whom 
reside in this district. These live in a much superior manner, 
and maintain from 50 to 150 domestics of various kinds, from 
which an estimate may be formed of their manner of living. 

The first class consists of the principal native officers of 
government, of small landholders, of the chief officers of the 
great landholders, of the principal proprietors of free estates, 
and of a few merchants and principal manufactures. The 
greater part of these arc natives of other districts, and have 
not brought their families with them, it being considered as 
improper for a Hindu to take his wife from home. The whole 
almost are Hindus. The second class are also almost entirely 
Hindus, and consists of the second class of native officers of 
government, such as Darogahs and Moonsifs (although many 
of these live like the first class), and of the agents of smaller 
Zemindars, or the inferior agents of the great landholders, 
of petty landholders, and of a considerable number of mer¬ 
chants, especially sugar manufacturers, who are almost the 
only persons belonging to this class, that are natives of the 
district The tnird class consists of the petty officers of 
government and of landholders, being chiefly the persons 
employed to keep accounts (Mohurer), and to command the 
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men, who enforce the orders of the magistrate or landholder 
(Jumadar Mirdha), of the agents of the great merchants in 
the south, of many petty traders and manufacturers, who are 
natWee of this district; and of rich farmers, mostly Muham* 
medans, who are the only persons of the class that possess 
any real wealth. The fourth class consists of easy farmers, 
who have three or four ploughs ; of artificers in easy circum> 
stances, and of the principal domestics of rich people. The 
fifth class contains farmers, who have one or two ploughs; 
tradesmen in tolerable circumstances, such as oilmen who have 
one or two mUls, or weavers, who have one or two looms; and 
petty shopkeepers. The sixth class contains those who culti- 
vAte for a share of the produce, common labourers, and low 
artificers—such as basket-makers, washermen, the greater 
part of fishers, carpenters, &c. 

In my account of the architecture of the natives, I shall 
give some further detail concerning their houses. In the 
meantime 1 may state, that it is not the usual custom of 
Bengal to build one house with a number of different apart¬ 
ments sufficient for the purposes of the family; but, except 
the great, the natives in general build a separate house or 
hut fur each purpose. The huts collectively sufficient for the 
accommodation of a family are usually surrounded by a com¬ 
mon fence, and are called Vaft or Yari. According to their 
structure they are called Banggola, Chauysri, or Dalan, as 
will be afterwards explained. Their comfort depends much 
on the nature of their materials. Except in the few brick 
bouses, built after the Muhammedan or European fashion, 
thatched roofs are the only ones known in this district, and no 
doub[,in respect of excluding both heat and cold, are more com¬ 
fortable than those covered with tiles; but they harbour vermin, 
especially snakes, and are more liable to fire. The general use 
of tiled roofs cannot however be proposed in the present 
state of capital; although such rooft, even under existing 
circumstances, might with great advantage be more numerous 
than they are at present. The granaries of this district, 
which are exceedingly extensive, and on which a great part of 
Moorshedabad, Calcutta and the intermediate towns depends 
for a daily supply of food, are exposed to the danger of fire 
in a manner with which I was often shocked; especially, as 
when I visited the country, scarcity was severely felt, and 
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funine was even to be apprehended. The merchants to whom 
these granaries belong, are abundantly able to defray the 
expense of tiled roofs; but I am persuaded will never employ 
them without compulsion. Their agents and other traders 
have a carelessness and indifference about fire, that is quite 
astonishing, and seem rather to court it; for 1 observed in 
several marts, that not only the granaries, but even their 
houses were built entirely of straw or reeds, when the hut of 
every labourer within miles of them had mud walls. 

In many parts of the country, the meanest huts have walla 
of clay, which arc very much superior in comfort to those 
made of hurdles, especially in cold weather; but such are 
not attainable in the parts of the country, where the soil is 
loose; and in a climate of the most excessive moisture, even 
the huts that have mud walls, are very damp and unhealthy 
from their eartheru floors. It is only where tlie ruins of Gaur 
or Paruya afford bricks, that in the present stale of things, 
even the higher ranks can afford bouses of tliat materia). 
Until the people shall have procured more wealth, one of the 
greatest improvements on their condition, would be to intro¬ 
duce huts raised on posts, which are infinitely less liable to 
dampness and to vernun than those of Bengal. 

Farmers have in general larger and better houses than 
people living in towns, their respective situations in life being 
taken into consideratioa Thus a rich farmer, whom I have 
placed in the third rank, will havi. 12 or li huts in his pre¬ 
mises or Van; for he has many servants, and in general 
several brothers, with their wives and children, live together; 
and if a Muhammedan, as most of the richer farmers are, he 
generally has in his premises a small brick mosque, which 
gives his abode a respectable appearance. His expense, 
however, under this head is very inconsiderable, as be baa 
all the materials at hand, and he and his servants build and 
repair his dwelling, at intervals of labour, which would other¬ 
wise be unemployed. The same may be said of the common 
labourer in the country, into an estimate of whose expense 
the cost of a house can scarcely enter. 

I suspect, that the hut for receiving company is a Muham¬ 
medan innovation, and has been introduced when the ex¬ 
ample or command of these haughty conquerors rendered it 
necessary to secrete the women. This practice is not common 
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in the south of India, where the manners of the Hindus are 
less altered, and the name universally used for this apartment 
(Baitokkhana) is foreign. The furniture of the Muhamme- 
dans and Hindus is nearly the same, only the former require 
less apparatus for their worship, and the lower classes re^ 
quire nothing except a knife, a mat, a hit of sackcloth, a 
Hungka, and some earthen pots and gourds for vessels; the 
whole not exceeding the value of one rupee. The sofa made 
of wood, the carpets and quilts seem to have been introduced 
by the Muhammedans, and chairs seem to have been intro¬ 
duced by Europeans, The Hindus of rank originally, 1 be¬ 
lieve, covered their floor of ceremony with a plain white sheet, 
and sat on mats, some of them very fine. The low stools 
(Piri), on which they sit on their heels, while at meals, are 
merely intended to keep them from the mud or dust. By far 
the greater part of the people sleep on the ground on sack¬ 
cloth or mats, and cover themselves with sackcloth or Megili. 
The most valuable part of their furniture consists of copper 
or brass vessels; for they have no plate. For eating anything 
acid, such as most of their curries, in place of copper vessels, 
which w ould be dangerous, they use coarse plates and cups 
made of potstonc, which absorb oil and grease, and cannot 
be cleaned. From .1 principle of what they call purity, china 
or queen’s-ware are rejected, as a Hindu considers it as im¬ 
pure to use any vessel of potter's-ware more than once. 

The jewels and ornaments worn by Muhammedans are 
quite diflerent from those used by the Hindus. In general 
the Muhammedans use fewer ornaments of gold and silver 
than the Hindus, and are fonder of pearls and precious 
stones. In place of the brass or shell ornaments used by the 
lower Hindus, the lower Muhammedan women use rings of 
tin or lac. Both jieople, like other nations, are subject to 
the influence of fashion; although these do not travel with 
the same velocity that they do in Europe. For instance, the 
fashionable lady of Dinajpoor cannot endure a Maduli of that 
place, but procures hers from Calcutta. The former is made 
in the shape of the Mridonggo, while the latter imitates in 
the Dholona, another instrument of noise. At Calcutta again 
the Maduli, in form of a Dholona, lias been completely ex¬ 
ploded for at least 20 years; and the sable belies of that 
city wear none but those made of pearls or jewels, after the 
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fkfai on of Delhi. Here the fashion takes 80 years to reach 
four or five hundred miles. 

Both Hindu and Miihammedan women colour their eyelids 
with lamp-black. Tlie dress of the Hindu men of rank has 
become nearly the same with that of the Muhammedaus, who 
.did not allow any officer employed by them to appear at their 
levees (Durbars) except in proper dress. At home, however, 
the Hindu men, and on edi occasions their women, retain 
almost entirely their native dress, which consists of various 
pieces of cloth wrapped round them, without having been 
sown together in any form, and only kept in their place by 
having their ends thrust under the folds. The needle seems 
indeed to have been totally unknown to the Hindus, and I 
have not been able to learn any Hindu word for sowing ex¬ 
cept that used to express passing the shuttle in the act of 
wearing. The wealthy Muhammedan farmers dress very 
poorly, and on this article many of them do not expend 10 
rs. a year for their whole family. The poorer Muharamedans 
here have adopted almost entirely the Hindu nakedness, more 
from necessity than inclination ; in fact, the lower classes are 
exceedingly ill clothed night and day, and suffer much from 
cold, both in tlie cold season and when it rains. On this ac¬ 
count it would be very useful to introduce the manufacture of 
coarse blankets, common in many parts of India, especially if 
the breed of sheep could be somewhat increased. The dress in 
the country of a common labourer does not exceedQanas a year, 
with as much for that of his wife. Many of the lower Hindu 
women, who are mostly of tribes from the eastern parts of 
Bengal, use a dress nearly resembling that of the Burmas, 
that is a square piece of cloth placed round the back, and 
folded across the breast, where it is secured by thrusting the 
comers under the fold, which comes over the bosom. This 
dress is usually made of a coarse cloth called Megili. It is 
only the two higher classes that make a common use of 
bleached Unen; the third uses it only on high occasions. 

The food of the people is in general auperior to their lodg¬ 
ing, furniture, and clothing.* Few are distreased by hunger; 
and, although in general their food ia not of a nature auffi- 
eiently nouriahing, it ia abundant. The higher elaiaes have 
plenty of fiah, vegetablea and milk, and might procure meat; 

• Sm i^penfia for tke various onimates.—[Ba.] 
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for they are not restrained from eating the flesh of sacriflcea; 
yet in general they abstun from this indulgence, which is 
always considered as disgraceful. The large allowance for 
oil made in the estimate, includes what is used tor anointing 
the skin. This practice here is confined to the higher ranks. 
The allowance of oil in the estimate, in all ranks, includes that 
for the lamp. The third class burn a light two or three hours, 
the fourth perhaps one hour, and the lowest only for a very 
short time, to enable them to eat after the labours of the day 
are over, or early in the morning, when the female rises be¬ 
fore dawn to the hard labour of beating rice. 

The third rank, being mostly Muhammedans or Hindus of 
low caste, although their allowance of luxuries, such as sugar, 
spices and butter, be small, yet often enjoy poultry and meat, 
especially that of sheep and goats. So far as I could learn, 
the country benefits little in respect to beef, from having few 
Hindus; and no beeves are killed except at Dinajpoor under 
the protection of the magistrate, and at Peruya under the 
protection of the Muhammedan saints, who are its proprie¬ 
tors. By far the greatest part of the proprietors of land, of 
their agents, and of the officers of goveinment are Hindus, 
exert the whole of their influence to save the sacred beasts, 
and are completely successfuL The poorer farmers very sel- 
taste milk, and their supply of fish is very scanty; but, 
if Muhammedaus, they occasionally have a fowl, pigeon, kid 
or lamb; and, if Hindus, they have sometimes a kid or duck, 
and in some parts they can catch deer or wild hogs. Their 
supply of oil and salt is scanty, and foreign spiceries, even 
pepper, are totally unknown to them; nor can riiey in general 
procure sugar to smoke with tobacco. 

The lowest class often want betle and salt, and in place of 
the latter use the ashes of various plants. The nature of this 
saline substance (Khyar) 1 have not examined, but suspect 
that it contains many other salts besides the carbonate of 
potass. The plants most commonly used in this district are 
as {bllowi the root of the plantain tree or Musa; the sterna 
of two species of Sinapis, the Turi and Sorisha, of which no 
account haa been published in botanical systems; and aeveral 
plants that float on water, and by the narives are called Pane, 
lueh as the Putia ttratiotet, the i^afetiua naiatu, and another 
species of the same genus, of which I find no account pub- 
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lished. I have bad no opportunity of aBcertaining whether 
or not there exiata any difference in the qualitiea of theae 
aahea. Their supply of fish, oil, and yegetables is very 
scanty. The only fish that they procure is what they can 
catch in ditches; and the vegetables that they use are either 
wild ones collected by their children, or a few beans and 
cucurbitaceous plants that cover the roofs of their huts. The 
greatest deprivation, however, which they suffer is the scar¬ 
city of tobacco. Modest women do not smoke, but they chew 
tobacco with betle; and men of all ranks delight in nothing 
BO much as in smoking. The lowest class are unable to pur¬ 
chase it; but those who employ them to work, knowing its 
invigorating effects, supply their wants, otherwise their work 
would advance slowly. Some of the lowest Hindus find a 
valuable addition to their nourishment in pork, which they 
have sense enough to rear, notwithstanding the contempt of 
their neighbours, and which is secured to their enjoyment 
more by the silliness than by the moderation of their supe¬ 
riors. On the whole, ^ ser of rice weighing 48 s. rs., or 
rather less than pound avoirdupois (1,S3]) is considered 
as sufficient for the daily sustenance of each person in a 
family, young and old; to which, if there is plenty of salt 
and oil, with pulse or other vegetables, rather to convey down 
the latter than to afford nourishment, the person ia consi¬ 
dered as living on a full diet. The only drink is water, milk 
is scarce even with the third rank, and distilled or fermented 
liquors cannot be considered as entering into the diet of the 
natives, and, whenever taken, are used for the purpose of the 
most beastly inebriation. 

Many persons, I am aware, consider that vegetable food 
highly seasoned with capsicum, and water for drink, is the 
diet ^st adapted for a warm climate; but 1 am persuaded 
that they are mistaken, and have been misled by observing 
the sickness of newly arrived troops or seamen, which is too 
oflen preceded by excess and intemperance. Whoever, I 
think, has travelled much with natives, and been witness to 
the weakness of their constitutions in resisting the clianges 
of mr or water, will agree with me in saying, that those who 
epjoy a diet, which includes animal food and strong liquors in 
moderate quantities, are best able to resist the influence of 
unhealthy climates and the sudden changes of air. 
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From some MubtmmeJ has received praise for his having 
prohiinted strong liquors ^ while others, wishing to detract 
from this merit, have stated, that in warm climates the prohi' 
bition is absolutely necessary, as the natives by intoxication 
are thrown into an ungovernable fury. This seems to me to 
be one of the usual exaggerations of the effects of climate. 
Nothing can in general be quieter than a drunken native. 
It is seldom or never tliat be indulges in that drunken con* 
viviality, which is apt to degenerate into quarrels. The fero. 
dty with which the Malays, in certain cases, commit assassi¬ 
nation, has been attributed to the effects of intoxication in a 
warm climate : but 1 believe unjustly. The action is preme¬ 
ditated, and arises from a savage principle of honour; and 
recourse is had to intoxication to give courage in the perpe¬ 
tration of a deed that is followed by the most dreadful pun¬ 
ishment. In different parts of India the juice of various palms 
affords a fermented Uquor, which enters largely into the diet 
of many of the inhabitants; and 1 am persuaded might, in 
most parts, become the common beverage in place of the very 
indifferent water that is now used. Although I dislike this 
liquor, yet I believe, that by habit every one would acquire a 
fondness for it, just as almost every one acquires a liking to 
beer; and 1 have no doubt but that its use would prove highly 
beneficial and comfortable to the people. Those called mo¬ 
ralists, with their usual eagerness to appear uncommonly vir¬ 
tuous, are apt to extend their declamation from the abuse to 
the moderate enjoyment of good things; but the present state 
of morals in Dinajpoor, under a water regimen, seems very 
little favourable to the wisdom of those who wish to deprive 
the people of the use of strong drink. Distilled spirits, I 
confess, are dangerous, as they readily lead to excess; yet in 
climates that do nut produce wine, their prohibition would, I 
have no doubt, prove injurious to the health and vigour of the 
people. At ary rate the palms of India produce a liquor not 
liable to this objection, and I think it is much to be regretted 
that the inhabitants of Dinajpoor do not use it. 

The most common fuel used for cooking is bamboo. The 
poor, however, and many timers collect cow-dung, and mix 
it with the husks of rice; but this kind of fuel is not much 
valued in thia district. Except near Ghoraghat and Maldeh, 
where there are many bushes, wood is seldom used as fuel; 
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for the cutting e tree to iwcei for that purpow i> attended 
with too much trouble and expenaci The bamboo is conai>' 
dered by many a« an unwholesome fuel, and part of the aick- 
lineas of the district is attributed to its oommon use; but thia 
is probably an error. Reeda in some parts constitute the 
fuel, especially that used in roanuiacturies. 

The persons mentioned as domestics are flee men, there 
being rery few slaves in this district. They are hired from 
month to month, and as will be perceived have miserable 
wages, and are very poorly clothed. Their employments are 
as follow. They wash their master’s clothes by dipping them 
in cold water, beating them on a stone a little, and then dry 
them: for the washerman cleans the clothes once only after 
eight or ten wearings. They bring water, clean the house 
furniture and cooking utensils; they bring provisions, fire¬ 
wood and pots from the market; they assist their master to 
cook, for in general a man of rank passes a considerable part 
of his time in this office; they go messages; they dress tho 
Hungka, or instrument for smoking tobacco; they dig and 
weed tlie garden; they clean and feed the cattle; and in fact 
do almost everything that they are desired. The rules which 
the servants of Europeans have established, and by which 
they pretend that they will lose caste by performing more 
than one business, seem tlierefore to be a mere invention of 
their own. 

Except great landholders very few keep running footmen, 
and the only travelling carriages in the district, belonging to 
natives, are 10 or IS covered carts drawn by oxen, which be¬ 
long to Muliammedans at Dinajpoor. Many persons even of 
the second class keep palanquins, but except landholders and 
their chief agents, few or none have regular sets of bearers, 
nor people to carry torches, but hire them when wanted. The 
horses most commonly kept by persons of rank are ponies 
from Bootan, which arc commonly pyebald, and are called 
Tanggons. From the estimate of the expense bestowed on 
keeping them (3 rs. a month, or i of what a European would 
allow,) some notion may be formed of their condition. Much 
work is not however exacted from them; and many, who are 
afrud to ride, keep them from ostentation; the pony has 
fine trappings, and his master cither walks or goes in a palan¬ 
quin, while the horse is led after him. People of the third 
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rank usually haye tmall ponies of the country breed, on which 
they either ride to market, or at least walk there before the 
horse. The people, indeed, are less addicted to horsetnan- 
ship than almost any that I know. The most striking dr- 
eumstance in the domestic economy of the people of Dinajpoor 
is the want or scarcity of fomale servants, even in houses of 
distinction. This does not proceed from the want of female 
delicacy in the women of rank; but from the difficulty of 
procuring women that will serve, as tlie whole almost are 
married. 

As there is no provision for the indigent, except casual 
charity, the number of poor, that is supported by begging, 
is not considerable, and doe^ not, from all 1 could learn, 
amount to more than 3 persons in 1000. The persons, who 
beg on account of their poverty, are in general very proper 
objects of charity, lame, blind, and infirm persons, or old 
women, who are destitute of friends or support; and it was 
chiefly near the capital, that I heard comphunts of idle 
vagrants. In justice to the people I must say, that they are 
charitable, and that in general objects of charity seem to 
receive a suffidency to support nature. During the great 
famine, which happened in the Bengal year 1177, a merchant 
of this district, named Gopi Mondol, gave 50,000 rs. to the 
poor. The beggars are certainly very ill clothed, and suffer 
much from the weather; but so do the labouring poor, and 
to make the condition of the beggar better than that of the 
labourer, although sometimes practised in England, has not 
yet been sanctioned in India. The necessitous beggars of 
Dinajpoor go from house to house, where they procure a suf- 
fident quantity of food; and some good natured person ge¬ 
nerally erects a miserable hut for them near a market place; 
but many are under the necessity of seeking for shelter 
under trees in temples or in rains. They are generally very 
well behaved, and are never very clamorous, except when 
they find a person of some rank, whom they solicit for a 
piece of cloth. Thdr usual resources seem to supnly them 
abundantly with food; for I observed, that they often re¬ 
jected two anaa, or two days* hire of a labouring man, and 
they were seldom satisfied, unless they obtained a piece of 
doth to iheltar them from the weather. I saw no consider¬ 
able number anywhere except at Haldeh, although the year 
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was scarce, and rice had risen above the usual price in the 
propor^on of 45 to 3.5. Maldeh, like ail other manufacturing 
places, is subject to occasional stagnations of trade, and these 
are always accompanied with a misery, that is unknown in 
agricultural districts. 

A;uong the beggars I have not included tlie religious men¬ 
dicants belonging to both sects, whose number and impu¬ 
dence surpass all imaginable bounds. The people I have aaid 
are charitable, they are remarkably sober, and affectionate 
and kind to their relations. They are also hospitable to 
people of their own caste, but to no others. Their chief 
faults seem to be prevarication, an insatiable rapacity in the 
higher classes, and a total want of inclination to pay what 
they owe in the lower, with a strong inclination in all to theft 
and robbery j in tlie perpetration of which they are cruel 
and bloody. Tlieir credulity being a prominent feature will 
unavoidably present itself often in the course of my report, 
and with their other faults may be chiefly attributed to their 
Ignorance, which will be apparent from a view of the state of 
education. 

Education. — Schools, and Languages. —T'hc first rudi¬ 
ments of education are usually given, both by Hindus and 
Muhammedans, in small schooW called Pathsals, under the 
tuition of teachers called Gurus, who may be of any caste or 
religion, who are poorly rewarded, who are little respected, 
and who are quite different from the proper Guru or teacher 
of religion. There is no public provision for these useful 
members of society, and they depend entirely on their scho¬ 
lars for a subsistence. In the towns of Dinajpoor and Mal¬ 
deh, indeed, the average number of scholars to each master 
may be about and the fees are from 4 to S anas a month, 
according to the progress the children have made; on an 
average the fees may be 6 anas for each, or rs. a month 
for SO scholars, which in this district is a decent income; 
but in country places the average number of scholars does 
not exceed IS, and the fees are from 1 to 4‘ anas a month, or 
on an average Sj^, so that the total average income is only 
1 rupee 14 anas. 

•• Even these small fees are far beyond the reach of the 
buHc of the people, and the number of Patblals is inconsi¬ 
derable, as will appear from the Appendix, so that were not 
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nuuay parentB ftt the paina to inatnict their own children, 
very few would be kbie to read and write. Even with this 
aatistance, 1 am penuaded, that not more than one-auteenth 
of the meu bom in tbia diatrict acquire tfaeae accompliah- 
menta. Women are totally out of the quearion. My in- 
quiriea on that aubject were always answer^ in tbe negative, 
and generally produced a amile of contempt. 

Children uaually go to school at five years of age, and are 
instructed to read and write at the same time, which seems to 
be an excellent method. They begin with tracing the letters 
on the fioor with a pencil of steatite (Ram Khori), beginning 
with the consonants, and afierwarda joining tbe vowels ao as 
to form ayilables. In five or six months they are thus able 
to read and write. They then begin to write cyphers on 
palmira or plantain leaves with a reed and ink, and at the 
same time they learn numeration, and tbe sub-divisions of 
weights and measures. The subdivisions of time belong to 
astronomy or rather astrology. This occupies 18 months. 
They then begin to write on paper, to learn to keep accounts, 
and at the same time to multiply, divide and subtract, with 
the rule of practice, in which the usual Indian arithmetic 
consists. Accounts and arithmetic are divided into two kinds, 
one for agricultural, and the other for commerdal affairs; 
where both are to be learned, the former u the one usually 
taught first; but very few of the natives of this district ever 
acquire that knowledge, or are able to tell how many bigahs, 
or fractions, a rectangled pareUelogram of a given length and 
width contuns; for tbe Hindu geometry, so far aa is known 
in ordinary practice, extends no farther. Practical surveyor^ 
have no means of ascertaining tbe extent of irregular figurai, 
but by reducing them to rectangled parellelograras, in which 
they are guided merely by a rough esrimation, or what is 
called tbe eye; while, even in measuring paraHelograma, they 
are destitute of any instrument that can ascertun whether or 
not all the angles are equal. In general the parents of this 
country are contented with instructing their children in mer¬ 
cantile accounts, that is in being able to calculate, how much 
of any article may at a certain rate be procured for a certain 
number of rupees ■, and in keeping a very full day or waste 
book, in which every transaction is carefully recorded, and 
to which is added a kind of ledger, in which the trans- 
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aetioDB vith esch person are separately detailed; their boohs 
do not admit of a regular balance, like what is called the Italian 
method. It it only the arithmetic, commercial and agricul¬ 
tural, that is taught at Pathsals, and the application to men¬ 
suration, and to the keeping of books, either of a merchant 
or landholder, are acquired in some office or shop, into which 
the lad enters as an assistant, and where he also learns the 
s^le and manner of correspondence. Boys are fitted for 
entering into an office as assistants, when from 8 to 10 yean 
of age, according to their industry. 

The use of the sharp iron style, for writing on bark or 
leaves, although the original manner of Hindu writing haa 
been entirety relinquished, and a pen made of reed or bamboo 
and ink, introduced by Muhammedans, are universally em¬ 
ployed, even in writing on the palmira leaf, which is still often 
used in works of value, as being more durable than paper. 

The education in common schools is not only defective 
from not being sufficiently diffused, but is liable to still greater 
objections. Nothing whatever is taught in these schools, 
except the mere reading and writing of the common lan¬ 
guage of the country or Opobhasha of Bengal, together with 
arithmetic. The youth read no book in which any moral 
doctrines, or any liberal knowledge is contained, so that their 
education being confined entirely to accounts, tends rather to 
narrow the mind, to confine its attention to sordid gain, and 
low cunning, than to improve the heart and enlarge the under¬ 
standing. Indeed no fit books, so far as I can learn, exist in 
the language commonly spoken in Bengal; neither does it 
possess any grammar or dictionary, 1 cannot indeed learn, 
that any composition in the proper language of Bengal has 
ever been committed to writing, except some love songs, 
common accounts, and letters. The same may, 1 believe, 
be extended to all the spoken languages (Opohhashas) of 
India, and is to be lamented as a great cause of ignorance 
and error. 

The Prakrito or polite language of Bengal, like those of 
other Indian nations, may be considered as a dead language, 
or in the same light as Latin was in Europe about SOO years 
ago. All persons of a liberal education are acquunted with 
it, and among them it is the usual means of correspondence, 
and tlie language of ordinary composition. According to the 
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best informstion which I can obtain, the Prakrito of Bengal, 
like those of other Indian nations, is composed almost entirely 
of Sanskrits words, with the inflexions and syntax of the 
vulgar language. Indeed the best informed Brahmans of the 
south, with whom I conversed, considered the Prakrito rather 
as one of the styles of writing in the sacred language, than as 
a distinct tongue. It is however commonly culled the lan¬ 
guage of women and children; but this can only be taken in 
the sense of the Brahmans of the south, namely, that in books 
written in the sacred tongue this style is used by the women 
uid children that are introduced; for in no part of India is 
the Prakrito the common language of the country. In every 
part, however, all well educated men can apeak it, and in 
some parts of Bengal even the women of Pandits, and other 
high personages are instructed in its oral use; for in these 
parts writing is a very rare female accomplishment. Indeed 
its practice is severely reprobrated in the sex. This lan¬ 
guage is not taught in schools, nor so far as I can learn docs 
it possess a written grammar, nor a dictionary, except those 
composed by Europeans; but people of a certain rank and 
educadon acquire it by conversation and reading. Of course 
it is both written and spoken with tittle exactitude, especially 
by those who havehad no instruction inSanskrita grammar, such 
as merchants, religious mendicants and the ofiicers of revenue 
and police. It is to be much regretted, that even in this dialect 
there are scarcely any books, that can communicate valuable in- 
strucUon to youth. The usual compositions in Prakrito aresongs, 
hymns and translations of some of the more celebrated poems; 
the whole, especially the latter, although probably possessing 
considerable poetical merit, so fiUed with monstrous fables, 
and marvellous stories, that those who read nothing else are 
disposed to believe every thing that is contrary to the usual 
laws by which the world is governed; and lose all taste for 
the plun dictates of common sense. There are however, in 
the Prakrito of Bengal, as well as in that of other Indian 
nations, some few histories of the families of chiefs that have 
lived of late years, strongly however disfigured by the taste 
for the marvellous, which the usual reading of the people 
inspires. A system of arithmetic also, better than the common, 
and which facilitates the more difllcult calculstions in revenue 
accounts, has long ago been compiled in the Prakrito Ian- 
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gtiage of Bengal by Subbongkor,aKay»thoofNodiya. This 
book is called tbe Arya or Arjya of Subbonkor, and is no 
doubt of great utility; but its tendency, like that of the 
common instnicdon given in the lower schools, is certainly 
not of a liberal nature. The knowledge however communi¬ 
cated through the medium of tbe Frakrito is better than none; 
and it is therefore to be lamented, that it has made little way 
into tbe district of Dinajpoor, and is chiefly confined to tbose 
who have been born in Maldeh or its vicinity, to the few 
Pandits, that are thinly scattered through the country, and to 
some of tlie religious mendicants. Probably one in tbe thou¬ 
sand may understand it; but men qualified to bold any office 
superior to a common clerk (Mohurcr) cannot be found in the 
district, which is of course invaded by strangers, from the 
principal officers of law to the ag^nt of the Calcutta mer¬ 
chant, moat of them rapacious as kites, and eager to accu¬ 
mulate fortune, in order to be able to retire to their native 
country. 

The PrakritoB of India being the only dialects, except 
Sanskrita, in which any books have been composed, many 
have been Ird to consider them as the proper dialects of the 
difierent nations by which that country is occupied, and on 
this basis lias it probably been, that the Sanskrits has been 
considered as the source from which all Indian languages 
have been derived. Every opobhasha no doubt, contains many 
Sanskrita words, perhaps as many as English does words 
derived from the Latin; but still, so far as I can learn, each 
has a copious vocabulary of words peculiar to itself; nor can 
1 hope for any considerable improvement in the education of 
Indian youth, until each popular language has obtained some 
books fitted to T^jnder the vulgar wiser and better. I have 
no doubt, but that they would be read with avidity; yet great 
difficulty would arise in tbe composition. The taste of both 
Hindus and Muhammedans is so pedantic, so fond of learned 
ornaments and of the marvellous, that it wctild be difficult to 
find a person qualified to write plain common sense; besides 
tbe vulgar are held in such contempt by the Brahmans, that 
it would be difficult to find a man of any education who would 
become their instructor. Translations from the European 
languages, or compositions by Europeans, would be attended 
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with (Ull gremter difficulty; as it would be almost imposuble 
to separate them from the idea of religious innoration, which 
hoth sects watch with anxious terror. The boohs wanted for 
this district should he composed by Muhatnmedans, as the 
bulh of the people, and those most in want of instruction are 
of that faith; and persona abundantly willing to compose 
them might readily be procured at Calcutta, where the exu¬ 
berance of their erudition and imagination might be curtailed 
according to the narrow measure of European criticism. 

Notwithstanding Muhammedana form the greater part of 
the population of this district, the Indian dialect adopted by 
that people, although pretty generally understood, is not the 
native language of the vulgar, who have univeraally either 
adopted or never relinquished the opobhasha of Bengal. Nei¬ 
ther is the Hindustani dialect taught in any school, nor is the 
Persian character usually employed to write it in any of the 
Pathsals. The people of higher rank, however, commonly 
teach this to their children, who also learn to speak a higher 
style, which may be compared to the Prakrito of the Hindus, 
and consists almost as entirely of Arabic and Persian, as the 
other does gf Sanskrits. 

The number of Muktub Khanas, or schools where Persian 
literature is taught, as will appear from the general statistical 
table, in appendix, is very smalL They are nearly as much fre¬ 
quented hy Hindus as by Muhammedans, for the Persian 
language is considered as a necessary accomplishment for 
every gentleman, and it is absolutely necessary for those 
who wish to acquire fortune in the courts of law. The 
number of pupils however in this district is very small, and 
most of the people of any rank or wealth are instructed by 
private tutors, who are procurable on the most moderate 
terms. There is reason however to fear, that their learning 
is not extensive, nor their taste correct; and, so far as I could 
leant, the studies usually pursued are forms for correspon¬ 
dence, or processes of law, to which are added the most impro¬ 
bable legendary tales that can be procured. There is no 
school in which Arabic, or the sciences of the Muhammedans 
are taught; and although some of the priests (Molnahs) can 
read the porrions of the koran, that are appropriated for certain 
ceremonies, I heard a general complunt from the Kaais, that 
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few undenUnd a single word of that laognsge j and that the 
greater part had merely learned the passages by rote, so as 
to enable them to perforin the ceremonies, 

I do not profess to be able to form a proper estimate of the 
value of the science, which is veiled in the ^nskrita langtutge, 
but there can be no doubt, that it far excels that which is 
divulged in the Prakrito, Owing however, to the institutions; 
by which it has been guarded, and confined to the aacred 
tribe, its ufility to tbe Hindu nadons may not only be doubted, 
but it may perhaps be maintained, that on the whole it has 
tended to increase the darkness. There can be no doubt, 
however, that those who possess it epjoy very considerable 
advantages over their countrymen; and tbe Brahmans gene¬ 
rally speaking have an intelligence and acuteness for beyond 
other Hindus. I am further inclined to think, that they are 
subject to many fewer vices, and that those persons will be 
found to approach nearest their good qualifies, who are ad¬ 
mitted even to the porch of science. The manner in whidi 
the Hindu youths of this district are instructed in tbe higher 
parts of science is not judicious, and shall be now mentioned. 

Among the Brahmans who have kept themselves pure and 
uncontaminated by service, and who in this country are called 
Pandits, as in tbe south they are called Vaidiks, are some 
men of learning called Odhyapoks, whoundertake the instruc¬ 
tion of from three to six pupils, not only without fee or reward, 
but who even in general supply their scholars with food and 
lodging, and often with clothing, during the whole course of 
their studies, which on such a system must be very long. 
Every Odhyapok must be a Pandit, but every Pandit is not an 
Odhyapok; a man may acquire every science without choosing 
to teach it, and this is necessary to obtain the title, which, 
both from the utility and liberality of the professors, is de¬ 
servedly held in the highest respect. Most of tbe Odhyapoks 
possess lands, which enable them to provide for their own 
aubsistence, as well as that of their pupils, and they receive 
charity from all Hindus, of any distinction. There is, how¬ 
ever, no necessity for a person who holds these lands, to in¬ 
struct youth; and, when the celebrity of an Odhyapok has 
procur^ large grants of lands, his heirs, although they con¬ 
tinue toeigoy the estate, are in no ways bound to teach, and 
may for ever continue to eqjoy the high title of Pandit with- 
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out ray trouble, or they may even betake tbemaelTes to tbe 
degrading afikira of tbe world, without forfeiting tbia property. 
Very much, however, to the credit of the Brahmana, such a 
neglect ia not uaual, and one eon of the family continues ge¬ 
nerally to profess the instruction of youth. If there are other 
eons, they follow their natural inclina^ons. 'With such a sys¬ 
tem, however liberal it may be in appearance, and to whatever 
merit the individual professors are justly entitled, it must he 
evident that the work of education will go on slowly. It is 
even to be feared, that it would altogether atop, were it not 
for the charity which usually follows considerable reputation 
as a teacher. I cannot, however, avoid mentioning the very 
liberal conduct of the Purohit of the Dinajpoor family, Ganr 
Chondro Bidya Nidhi. This person bos 1 believe proceeded 
no farther in learning than a knowledge of Sanskrita litera¬ 
ture (Vyakoron), but be not only teaches that himself, and 
enables two brothers, who have some knowledge of the law 
(Snuiti), to instruct pupils in that science, but he has settled 
on a learned man an income sufficient to enable him to instruct 
several youths in the Indian philosophy (Nyayo Sastro), and 
enables another to teach astronomy. 

1 took every opportunity of communicating with the Odhy- 
apoks. Some of them declined an interview; others, who 
came, were soon tired of my inquiries, which of course were 
directed chiefly to acquire a knowledge of their manner of 
teaching. These left me in disgust, probably in general from 
not being able to answer questions, on subjects with which 
they ought to have been familiar. There were others how¬ 
ever, who most liberally and patiently informed me, to the 
utmost of their power, concerning whatever 1 asked. Among 
these were the Purohit, his brothers, and friend, and also 
Roghuprosad of Potiram a metaphysician or philosopher, and 
Ramsunder and Madhobrani of the same vicinity, persona 
esteemed for their knowledge in the law, as well as in litera¬ 
ture. These persons, as well as all the possessors of religi¬ 
ous endowments, complain of the rapacity of the new land¬ 
holders, that have purchased lots of the Rqa's estate, and 
who are alleged under various pretexts to make encroach¬ 
ments on the lands, that have been given to learned and 
pious persons of both religions. 1 am inclined however, to 
believe, that these persons would not content tbemselvea with 
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idle clamour, were they really aggrieved; but, ao far aa I can 
underatand, the truth ia, that in die careleaa adminiatration 
of the Dinajpoor Rqa'a eatatea theae persona actually eiyoyed 
more land than their titles justified, and it ia on theae por¬ 
tions that the new landholders have encroached. As how¬ 
ever, the encouragement for learning is evidently too small 
in this district, a remedy might perhaps be found in the fine 
lands, which the landholders have now seised, owing to die 
failure of heirs. The amount is not considerable, and the 
government, was an attempt made to recover, would wade 
through a disguating scene of corruption, and very likely 
after all be frustrated j but if the recovery were granted 
to individuals of learning, on whom it might be wished to 
bestow encouragement, the matter might ^ more eauly ac¬ 
complished. 

The defects attending the plan of education by the Odhy- 
apoks are so great, that perhaps any addition to their endow¬ 
ments may be considered as ill bestowed, especially in a 
district where the Hindus do not form the mass of the people. 
I am persuaded, that enough might be recovered for the 
establishment of some good schools for the instruction of 
youth in Muhammedan science and literature, for which at 
present there is no establishment whatever, and the teachers 
of the higher schools have neither profit nor honour to en¬ 
courage them in their useful employment. 

The academy kept by an Odhyapok it called a Chan van. 
Youths usually go there at about IS years of age, after they 
have been instructed in the knowledge taught at Pathsals 
and in the Piakrito language; but the pupil ia not permitted 
to read any book in that low tongue. 

The highetl sciences. — Literature, Law, and Metaphyriei. 
The course of study in a Hindu academy begins with the 
Vyakomo or Sangskrita grammar and literatore. For the 
first 10 years some study a grammar cUled Songkhyeptoaar, 
said to have been composed by a Brahman named Komodiw 
wor, concerning whose history the Pandits could give me no 
information. The study of this grammar is sometimes ftlci- 
litated by the commentary of Goyicbondro. Others agstit 
study a grammar called Kolap, smd to have been composed 
by Sorbo Borma, who was contemporary vritii Salivahon. 
liiiB grammar seems to be nearly as obscure and unsctentifl^ 
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u the former, ai its atudy uiually occupies 10 yean, although 
peneveriog (tudenti lometunes are masten of it in eight. 
Others study a grannnsr called Mugdhobodh, written by 
VopodeT, a Brahman of the fire tribes introduced by Adisur 
into Bengal, and therefore a modern author. These who use 
this grammar study two commentaries, one called Gon written 
also by Vopodev, and another written by a Brahman, Ram 
Torko Vagis. This system is probably much more rational 
than the others, as youths require only from three to fire 
years for its study. Finally other masters use a grammar 
equally easy, called Saroswot, and compoaed by Onobhyut 
Acharjo of Varanosi (Benares). These also use the commen¬ 
tary of Gorindo called Podochondrika, and that of Ram- 
kHkhno called Podmokumaii. 

The pupils hitherto have been employed in studying the 
grammar of an unknown tongue, written in that language, 
and probably, as usual, in the most unintelligible style, the 
irksome nature of which perhaps draws out the study to such 
a length. They then begin to learn the meaning of the words 
in an Obhidhan. So far as I can learn, an Odhidban Is rather 
a vocabulary than a dictionary, and the natives have not yet 
adopted the alphabetical arrangement of their words to faci¬ 
litate the study of their language. The only vocabulary used 
in Dintgpoor is the Omorkosh of Omor Singlio, whom the 
Pandits here, as usual, consider as a person belonging to the 
sect of Buddha, who douriahed at the Court of Vikrom. The 
study of this occupies only one year, and is sometimes as¬ 
sisted by the commentary of a physician named Bhorot Mollik, 
and at others by the commentary of Ray Mukut, which by 
its prolixity lengthens the time of study for six months. 

TTie students now are qualified to begin the poets, and th( 
work usually chosen to form their taste is that called Bhotri, 
which is said to consist of extracts from the Ramayon of Bal- 
nuki, made by Bhortrihori, brother of Vikrom. A year is 
employed in reading this work, which, according to the Pan¬ 
dits who use it, is so excellent and sublime, that after its 
perusal every other poem appears flat, and is unnecessary; 
hut others, among whom is the Rqja'i Purohit, prefer two 
poems of Kalidas, uamed Roghu and Kumar Sombhov, The 
foiftaoer treats of the actions of a prince named Bhogiroth, 
who brought the Ganges to water India, and its study occu- 
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pies fix months. The latter treats of the acUoos of the god¬ 
dess Bhogowoti, the spouse of Sib, and occupies nearly the 
same time. Sri Chondro, a brother of the Raja's Purohit, 
although a professor of law, seems to extend the study of the 
poets more than usual, and besides the common extracts from 
the work of Balmiki, be reads with his pupils another history 
of Ram called Natok. The account which he gives of this 
work will afford an idea of the present taste of Hindus for 
fable. Honuman, the faithful servant of Ram, had written 
an account of his master's wars. Kow Balmiki, who had 
written his account of these events 60,000 years before they 
happened, was naturally enough afrmd that his work might 
he injured by that of one of the prindpal actors. He there¬ 
fore applied to Honuman, who with great good nature threw 
his book, which was written on stone, into the sea, where it 
lay for many ages, until it was discovered by Kalidas, while 
he was bathing. This ingenioua person covered himself with 
wax, and having thrown himself into the sea, rubbed his 
body on the stones, until he procured an impression of a 
considerable portion of this valuable work, which he pub¬ 
lished to the delight of mankind. 

Other professors of law are less indulgent, and proceed to 
that dry study, immediately after their pupils have read the 
Omorkosh. The pupils are now considered as completely 
instructed in the Vyakorno or Sanskrita literature, and may 
peruse whatever of the classical authors in that language 
they can venture to read. In Dinajpoor no persons except 
Brahmans are instructed in the Vyakoron; but in some parts 
of Bengal the Bmdyo or medical tribe, and even some neb 
Kayosthos are permitted to atudy such portions of this s<u- 
ence as have been composed by mere men; but whatever is 
supposed to have been delivered by Munis or by gods is con¬ 
cealed from their profane eyes. Some Kayosthos have how¬ 
ever had the audacity to lay open the veil, and have even 
translated part of the works of Vyas into the Prakrito lan¬ 
guage, but this is held to have been highly unjustifiable. 
Some Brahmans, however, justify the action; not firom their 
alleging, that a Kayostho should read the work of a Muni, 
but because the works that have been translated are not in 
reality the composition of Vyas. 

Persons who are desirous of extending their knowledge to 
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the study of the latr (Smriti), after such a course of VyakcK 
roD, are qualified to begin with the works of Roghunondon, 
a Brahman of Nodiya, whose great-igreat-graodsoii is said to 
be still alive. His works are said to be very Toluminous, and 
to consist of 28 books. Of these, however, eight only are 
UBoally studied in this district, and these require five years 
of constant application. They are as follows:— 

1. Titbi Tottwo, which treats of the laws to be observed 
in the performance of ceremonies at new moons and eclipses. 
ft, Prayoschitto Tottwo concerning the ceremonies, which 
ought to be performed for the remisuon of sin. 3. Dayo 
Tottwo concerning succession to property. 4. Molomas 
Tottwo concerning what is to be done or omitted during the 
intercalary moon of the lunar year. 5. Suddhi Tottwo con¬ 
cerning what ia to be eaten on certain days, especially those 
of mourning. 6, Udwaho Tottwo concerning marriage. 7. 
Ahnik Tottwo concerning the rules for prayer. S. Sraddho 
Tottwo concerning what is to be done in commemoration of 
deoeaaed parents. After this course of law one Pandit reads 
with h<B pupils one of the 18 Purans called Sribhagvot, as 
containing an useful illustration of the dry precepts of Rog- 
buDondon. He supposes that tliis work was written by Vyas 
in the end of the first Dwaporyugo age, and that it is pro* 
phetical, as it gives an account of the wars, which followed 
toon after. He also supposes that there have been a great 
many aucceisiuns of these ages, in which the same personages 
end transactions that appeared in one appeared also in the 
others, and that the history of the wars, which Vyas Jeli- 
vend at the end of the first Dwaporyugo, is just as applica¬ 
ble to the war which happened in the commencement of the 
pnieDt degenerate age, as it was to the war, which immedi¬ 
ately followed the first composition of the work; in which 
moat people will he disposed to coincide with this learned 
nan. This, however, ia one of the works that have been 
translated into the profane tongue, and doubts are now raised 
oonceroing its autbantidiy. In this school men have usually 
finished their education in the law by the time that they are 
30 years of age. Some of the Pandits, however, in place of 
thU flight to poetical regions, after having finished the usual 
eight books of Roghunondon, teach the Prachtn Smriti, com¬ 
posed by Sulpani, a Brahman of Yoaor (Jeaaorc), wliich treats 
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of the same subject with the second book of Roghunondonl 
They then give their pupils the Sraddho Chintamoni, a work 
of Vacbospoti Alisro, a Maiihilo Brahman, which treats on 
the laws for performing funeral ceremonies. 

Grammar (Vyakoron) is a necessary preliminary to all sd~ 
ence; but many proceed to study metaphysics or philosophy 
without attending to law, and many on the contrary study law 
without a previous knowledge of that important branch of 
knowledge. Metaphysics or the Nyayo Sastro are the glory 
of the Pandits of Bengal, and are no where in India so much 
studied. The Pandits here say, that this science was first 
disclosed by tbe god Sib to Gautom, who wrote a treatise on 
the subject, that has been lost. Although the Brahmans stre¬ 
nuously assert the contrary, I think there is great reason to 
believe that this Gautom is the same with the fourth great 
legislator of the Buddhists, whose doctrines being now 
thought heterodox, will readily account for his philosophy 
having disappeared. The most ancient work on tliis subject 
now remaining, according to the Pandits of tills place, is a 
treatise called Chintamoni, said to have been written by a 
Maithilo Brahman, but it is so obscure and difficult, that few 
are able to comprehend its meaning. The works most usually 
studied have been composed in modern times. 

The minds of many students become confused by tlie ab¬ 
stracted nature of these investigations, and many of them are 
considered by the vulgar as little better than fools. The 
greater part, however, pursue their studies for 1S or 14 years 
more, reading a great variety of books, whicit it would be 
tedious to mention.* 

Grammar, law and metaphysics, are considered as the noblest 
sciences; and are the only knowledge which the Odhyapoks 
of Bengal will condescend to teach in tlieir Chauvaris; and of 
tliese the study of metaphysics is considered as by far the 
most honourable, and next to that is the study of the law. 

The loteer teiencet — Theology, Worthip, Attrology, and 
Magic .—There seem to be three other sciences that are stu¬ 
died and taught by Pandits, but which, in this country, do 
not entitle them to be considered as Odhyapoks, nor their 

* However tedious many uf iKese statements may appear, it would be 
unjust to suppress them, and they afford a uiciaiiebol) pie tare of the mind 
of tbe people.—Eo. 
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achooU to be called Cbauvaris. These sciences are Bcdanlo, 
Agum, and J^otiah, to which tnay be added medicine, or ra¬ 
ther tnagic. The first is an investigation into the doctrine of 
the beds * concerning the Divinity, on which subject Pandits 
are exceedingly divided in their opinion; and in the south of 
India this appears to be the favourite study. In Dinajpoor 
tlie Brahmans seem to give themselves very little concern 
about the meaning of these sacred books, and content them¬ 
selves with reading certain portions of them on certain occa¬ 
sions, In this they probably act judiciously, as the doctrine 
is delivered with such obscurity, that the systems founded on 
it by the most learned doctors of the south dififer so widely, 
that the person whom one sect worships as tlie supreme being, 
is by another considered as the Devil. There is no Bedanto 
Pundit in Dinajpoor, It is indeed alleged, that there was 
none in Bengal until of late, when some learned nicn were 
brought from Benares by a rich Kayoslho of Calcutta (No- 
bokrisbno or Nobokissen), wlio had acquired a large fortune 
in the service of Lord Clive. 

The Agom, or science which teaches the proper manner 
of worshipping the gods so as to obtain power, is the favourite 
part of divinity in Bengal. Several of the Dinajpoor Pandits 
have studied this ; but none of them teach it, and those, who 
wish to obtain a proi'uund knowledge, go to other places, 
especially to the neighbourhood of Dhaka, where thcTontros, 
or books whicb cx))lain this doctrine, arc much studied. 
The mode of warship, accompanied by intoxication, inde¬ 
cency, or horrible jiractices, which these books arc said to 
inculcate, is either altogether neglected, or carefully con¬ 
cealed in this disti'ict, although indecent figures arc common 
ill the ornaments of the places of worship. Indeed 1 am 
told, that this mode of worship has made little progress 
among the Brahmans of Bengal, who are mostly married; 
and is chiefly confined to holy men, who have relinquished 
the world, and can trust themselves with safety in the midst 
of temptation. No books, however, are in such request as 
the Tontros, which I believe may be considered as a system 
of magic. In this country all the Brahmans, who are of the 
sect of Sib or Sukti acknowledge the Tontros to have been 
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revealed by the former, and to be the proper guide in reli¬ 
gious matters. Now in these books there are said to be 
forms of invocations for six kinds of witchcrafo I. Maron, 
by which an enemy may be killed. Uchchaton, by which 
an enemy becomes a vagrant like an ideot. 3. Vosikoron, 
by which a person may procure the friendship of his enemy. 
4. Stombhon, by which an enemy becomes dumb. 5. Vid- 
weshon, by which an enemy is made to quarrel with his 
friend. 6. Santi, by which a person may be cured of sick¬ 
ness. These are supposed to be effectual only when pro¬ 
nounced by a Brahman, and accompanied by sacrifices. The 
Brahmans of Kamrup are considered as the greatest adepts 
in this science, which is contained in the Tontroa, called 
Sarodatilok. This 1 have stated on the authority of the 
Tontrosar composed by Krishnanondo of Nodiya, who is 
supposed to have lived about 300 years ago, and to have 
been descended from Agom Vagis, the most learned person 
in the Tontros that has ever been known. 

The lowest of all the sciences studied by Pandits, in their 
opinion, is the Jyotish, which comprehends astronomy, and 
the knowledge of the past, the present, and the future, 
which is attained by means of the stars, and of the lines on 
the human hand or forehead. Many people have imagined, 
that the Jyotish were a sect of philosophers, who neglected 
fable, and followed reason as a guide, and who were numerous 
and much respected in India. If there are any such philo¬ 
sophers, I have never met with them. All whom it has been 
tny fortune to see professed astrology, and most of them also 
practised Chiromancy. Although all Hindus of high rank 
are addicted to this folly, the Pandits, who profess no other 
science, are considered as the lowest of all others, and indeed 
the science is often possessed and practised by Sudras, who 
are called Gonok, and who belong to the Daivaggno tribe 
commonly called Daibok. In this district, however, the Dai- 
boks procure a living chiefly by selling almanacks, and cannot 
make calculations. As the practice of astrology is profitable, 
a considerable number of Brahmans, even men very learned 
in other sciences, follow this art, and in this district almost 
every academician (Odbyapok) practises it more or less. No 
undertaking of any sort of consequence can commence in a 
Hindu family of rank, without a wise man having been con- 
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suited to find out the proper day. Whenever a child is 
born, the star of its nativity is calculated by the art called 
Tbikoji, which is not considered as difficult. Aftwwards, 
the earliest opportunity is taken of procunng a man of pro* 
found science in the art called Koshthi, by which from the 
Thikoji he foretell the events of the child's future life. 
Every Hindu of rank has two names, one public and one 
private, which last is only known to the parent's Guru, Pu- 
Tohit, and astrologer, and is carefully concealed from all 
others, least any person should use it in enchantment (Montro 
Bhibhut or Gun), which is of no efficacy, where the common 
name only is used. 

The number of high Hindus being small in this district, 
and both Muhamroedans and low Hindus being exempted 
from the folly, the number of Jyotish is comparatively incon¬ 
siderable ; and only one Pandit instructs any pupils in the 
science. He also constructed almanacks; but those com¬ 
monly in use among the astrologers aie chiefly brought from 
Mautiya, near Moorshedabad, and Keoya, near Dhaka. The 
astrologers of this district, who live entirely by the art, reside 
chiefly at Churamon ; but the man of science lives near Di- 
najpoor, and is supported by the liberality of the Raja's 
PuTohit. lie is now blind with age; but he never possessed 
any astronomical instrument, and never attempted to take an 
observation. His pupils have studied under him the Sidd- 
banto Rohosyo, and the Vosori; but are not acquainted 
with the history of these works. 

No person teaches medicine in this district, and indeed 
proper physicians are very few in number. In all cases of 
sickness trust is chiefly placi d in prayers and sacrifices, and 
in certain magical incantations, that are considered as ef¬ 
fectual, and called Jharon Montros. People of rank are 
unwilling to acknowledge that they are instructed in these 
incantations; but, so far as I can learn, this arises from a 
fear that they would be too often called upon by the poor for 
asustance, and they would consider it as disgraceful to re¬ 
fuse relief when asked. But all ranks of Hindus, and even 
the low Muhammedans, believe in the efficacy of theae in¬ 
cantations ; although it is generally only the lowest persona 
that profess to be acquainted with them. Persons of this 
rank can receive, even from the lowest, a reward, which is 
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■n object worth their acceptance. Such b the account that 
I received in some divisions. In others tlie higher ranks 
denied a belief in the efficacji of these incantations, except 
in the bites of serpents, in casting out devils, and in small 
pox; and tlicse sceptics alleged, that in fevers they procure 
a Brahman to read certain extracts from the Sribhagvot, 
which are called Ban Juddho Stov. 

People who are deprived of reason, or who have the epi¬ 
lepsy, or strong hysteric fits, are supposed to be possessed 
by devils (Upodevta), which are the spirits of those who have 
been killed by violence, or who have committed suicide, at 
certsin unfortunate conjunctions of the stars, which are de¬ 
tailed in the books of the philosophers called Jyotish. Until 
certain ceremonies have been performed, these unfortunate 
spirits cannot obtain any proper body into which they can 
migrate, and therefore molest other persons, chiefly women, 
in order that the proper ceremonies may be performed. The 
spirits are of various kinds, according to the bodies which 
they formerly occupied ; those of a Brahman are called Brah- 
modaityo, and are exceedingly troublesome ; those of Sudras 
are Bhuts; those of women are called Songkhini or Sang- 
chumi; those of unmarried girls or of very low women are 
called Aloya and Pretini or Petini; and those of Mohamme¬ 
dans are Mamudas; and alt those who have been killed in 
war, (except Khyetriyos who go immediately to licavcn) on 
those unfortunate conjunctions, became Nishkandho or Ni- 
kondas. Both Brahmans and Sudlios, it is imagined, can 
acquire the knowledge by which they can tell whether the 
afflicted person labours under a disease or a devil; and botli 
are permitted to learn the ceremonies by which these devils 
are supposed to be cast out; and these are detailed in the 
Tontros ; but many decline the office, aa it is supposed, that 
among those who practise this science, few ever have children. 
It is not lawful for them to take money; but they are much 
courted when any accident happens, that requires their assis¬ 
tance. The unfortunate spirits procure rest by any of their 
rebtions going to the BhagirolIiL or Goya, and performing 
some easy ceremonies; but the latter place is the securest; 
for, if there is a liair on the bank of the river where the cere¬ 
mony is performed, it will be of no efiect. These ideas are 
very generally received in the Uinajpoor district, and several 
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persons are supposed to be possessed of the science, and liave 
frequent opportunities of putting their mummery in practice; 
as devils are thought to be common, and Goya is at a con* 
siderable distance. 

Other incantations are used on many other occasions; some¬ 
times innocent enough, such as when a girl employs a wise 
man (Aushodbokari) to secure the affection of her lover; hut 
they are also used with criminal intentions, such as to procure 
the destruction of an enemy, or to remove a disease from one 
person to another. The belief in these is not only universal 
among the vulgar; but seems pretty general even among tbe 
higher rank; and alandholder of an old family, a Brahman by 
caste, had lately before my visit attempted to remove a mortal 
disease, from his mother to some person that was indifferent. 
All these incantations and the whole of this mummery are 
part of the Tontros, and of the Hindu science called Agom. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SKLIOIONB AND SECTS Of THE TZOTLE OF DINAIFOOE. 

According tu the opinion of the principal native officer of 
revenue, three-fourths of the whole people of this district are 
Muhammedans, but my native assistant estimates the Mu- 
hammedans at ten-siateenths of the population. In each 
division I consulted the most inteiligent persons on this 
subject, and have placed the result of their opinions concern¬ 
ing the proportion of Hindus and Muhammedans, in the gene¬ 
ral statistical table. If the extent of occupied land in each 
Thanah be divided in these proportions, and the whole sums of 
each be added, to enable us to form an estimate of the popula. 
tion, the result will be, that the Moslems are to the Hindus in 
the proportion nearly of 70 to 00, somewhat more than the esti¬ 
mate of my assistant, and considerably less than tliat of the 
officer of revenue. Both are Brahmans. In the statistical 
Appendix will be found an estimate of the numbers belong¬ 
ing to each class, into which I have divided the population. 

Muhammi^dans. —Tile Muhammedans seem to be on the 
decrease; for most of the landlords and their agents being 
Hindus, give these encouragement to settle, and wherever 
a landholder's house has been for any length of time es¬ 
tablished, there is found a considerable numlicr of the pure 
tribes, which is seldom the case in any other part. I 
think it indeed probable, that the persecution by Sultan 
Jululudin nearly exterminated the Hindus; for at least a 
half of those now tii the district may be traced as having 
emigrated from other countries, especially from Kanirup, 
which was not subject to the Muhammedans, until aAer 
the persecution. Although the two people have mutually 
adopted many of each others religious practices; yet there is 
a considerable ill-will between them, which is only prevented 
from going to excess by the fear of 'in indifierent power, that 
is superior to both. Manv of the inferior officers of govern¬ 
ment, and almost all the lands being in possession of Hindus, 
the Muhammedans are rather sufferers; not however to any 
very outrageous degree. They chiefly indeed suffer from 
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not being allowed to kill oxen, and from the depredations of 
SBGTed bulls, or other consecrated cattle; and it b alleged by 
encroachments on their religious endowments ; these indeed 
cannot well Apect to escape, as even the Brahmans complain 
of the landholders’ rapacity. 

The chiefs of the Muhammedan religion in this district are 
the Kasis, who have a jurisdicUon in all things considered as 
more immediately connected with religion, such as marriage, 
circumcision, the eating forbidden things, and the like; and 
who act in some measure as notaries public, in giving authen¬ 
ticity to contracts. The establishment in this province seems 
to be very irregular, some persons having under their juris¬ 
diction 11 pergunahs, and others only one; and the extent of 
their jurisdiction has no connection with that of the magis¬ 
trate. Many of them are not resident, at least within the 
bounds of their jurisdiction, and act by deputy. I believe, 
that formerly their office was in general hereditary; although 
the oonBnnation of the magistrate is now necessary. Their 
profits arise from fees. Those of them, that I saw, were 
decent persons, who had much more the manners of gentle¬ 
men than any other narives that I met in the district. 

Under the Kazis are a set of priests called Mollas, of whom 
there is one in general for every very populous subdivision 
(Mauza), or for every collection of smaller ones, that is called 
a Diyar. They are generally appointed by the Kazi; accor¬ 
dingly to the wish of the heads of families. Although they 
are only a kind of deputies to the Kasi; yet, as they are 
usually ignorant fanatics, they are more beloved by the popu¬ 
lace. They read or repeat prayers, or passages of the koran 
at marriages, funerals, circumcision and sacrifices; for no 
Muhammedan here will eat meat or fowl, over which prayers 
have not been repeated, before it has been killed; and the 
animals are frequently killed before the monument of some 
BUDt According to the Kazis many of these Mollas cannot 
read, and these only look at the book, while they repeat the 
passages. Indeed they are in Uttle danger of detection, none 
of their audiences understanding a word of Aralnc. Even 
these who are able to read, very seldom understand thia lan¬ 
guage. 

The religious persons, however, who are most respected 
among the Moslems, are the mendicants called Fakirs. The 
numb« of reputed saints who have had monuments erected 
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to their memory, generally over their tombs, is astonishing; 
snd is a clear proof of the ignorance and bigotry that prevailed 
during the Muhammedan govemment. It may on an average 
be estimated, that there is at least one saint’s (Pirs) monument 
in each subdivision, and in this district the worship of these 
by ofi’erings (Sirni) is the principal act of devotion. Many of 
these monuments have no endowment, but the people of the 
village unite to keep it in repair, which is easily done; as it is 
usually a heap of earth, perhaps a little white washed; and 
in the evenings they also in turns light a lamp before it. But 
to many of the monuments, and at all those of any considerable 
reputation, there is an endowment in land, to support one or 
more Fakirs, who repair the tomb, light the lamp, receive the 
ofierings, and read or repeat the prayers (Fatya), that should 
accompany these donations. The mosques too, that have en¬ 
dowments, are usually placed under the charge of a Fakir, 
who should perform there the same duties; but the first is in 
general much neglected. He also calls the people to pray at 
the proper hour; but this part of worship, and the ablutions 
prescribed by Muhammed are in general much neglected by 
his followers in this district. Some of these Fakirs are no 
doubt very decent men in their manners; and some families, 
from their features and appearance, would seem to have pre¬ 
served their blood free from mixture with the natives of this 
country: but in general they are very poor creatures, sunk in 
bigotry and ignorance, and affecting great sanctity and auste¬ 
rity of manners. Several whom I met would scarcely answer 
any question, but were continually sighing, groaning, and mut¬ 
tering prayers. The common conversation of the more rational 
among them is conceriung the wonders performed by their 
saint, and while they very seldom can tell when he lived, from 
whence he came, or any circumstance relative to his history, 
they generally suppose that the whole affairs of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, if not of the world, are conducted by his interposi¬ 
tion. As serpents are the common agents of some of the most 
usually worshipped Hindu deities, so tigers seem, not unaptly, 
to have been chosen by tiie Muhammedan saints. Many of 
the woods in this district grow on ruins, and most ruins have 
been taken possession of by a saint, whose vicinity is of 
course the common haunt of a tiger. And as these animals 
seldom attack man in this district, the Pir is generally allowed 
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by persons of both religions to iiave restrained the natural 
ferocity of the beast, or as it is more usually said, has given 
the tiger no order to kill. men. The tigers and Fakirs are 
therefore on a very good footing, and the latter denounces 
the vengeance of the saint on any person who molests the 
beast of prey, and assures the people that he is perfectly 
harmless towards all such as respect the saint, and make him 
offerings. 

Besides these Fakirs, who have a regular establishment, 
whose office is hereditary, and none of whose families have 
been known to contaminate themselves by labour, but have 
lived entirely on the charity that has been procured either by 
themselves or ancestors, and who are exceedingly respected; 
there are some who have degraded themselves by industry; 
and many, who, tempted by their notions of religion, or by 
indolence and avarice, ha^ e assumed the life of a Fakir, have 
dedicated themselves to God, and who live by begging. For¬ 
tunately, some expense attends the ceremony, which prevents 
the order from increasing too rapidly; and new Fakirs ar.; 
also expected to observe the rules of the order according to 
the strict manner of those called Murids. Fakirs in general 
marry, and all their children belong to the order; but a family 
does not obtain full respect for some generations, nor until all 
memory of their adoption into the order has been obliterated. 
Some old Fakirs also observe particular customs, and are con¬ 
sidered as more peculiarly dedicated to God. These are 
called Murid, and cannot shave the head nor beard; and 
must perform the prayers and ablutions as prescribed by their 
prophet. 

Besides the neglect of prayer and ablution, the Muham. 
medans of this district forget the rules of their law in many 
points. They arc in particular accused of being too easy 
husbands; for they neither confine their wives with proper 
strictness, nor are they even much oliended at occasional pri¬ 
vate intercourse with those who can render the situation of the 
family somewhat more comfortable. TheMoUas also allege, that 
many persons, in order to save expense and defraud them, live 
as man and wife without having had the advantage of a reli¬ 
gious ceremony, A still more flagrant breach of the law is, I 
know, exceedingly common. Offerings at the monuments of 
saints are generally made from ratlier interested motives, the 
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votary is in fact generally hopeful to procure some favour 
from the smnt of much more value than the offering; and 
should he he disappointed, he usually has recourse to some 
Hindu deity, and tries what may be done by means of a sacri¬ 
fice. The heathen priest makes a little stretch of conscience, 
receives the offering for the honour of the god, and is liberal 
in his assurances that his prayers will be effectual. These priests 
it must be observed are of the dregs of the Brahmans; a man of 
aproper way of thinking, would scorn to pray for aTiirk. Another 
practice, savouring of idolatry, is also very common. Images 
of horses made of clay are sold by many potters, and are 
placed on the monuments of saints, as ofierings, to induce 
them to cure the sick, or in consequence of vows made by 
those who have been in any danger. 

Many of the resident Fakirs have been concerned in thefts 
and robberies ; and it was a number of adoptive Fakirs that 
some years ago assembled in great bodies, in this and the 
neighbouring districts, which they plundered with the utmost 
barbarity; and when pursued were wont to retire to Morung, 
in the dominions of Nepal, where they found shelter, and a 
sale for their booty. While these ruffians were spending the 
produce of their illicit gains, the Fakirs residing in Dinajpoor 
were suspected of watching fur a favourable opportunity of 
bringing down their accomplices. Many still reside in Morung, 
but their depredations have of late been on a small scale; nor 
have they ventured for some years to enter this dutrict in 
hostile array. By some unaccountable mistake they have 
been called Sonnyasis, who are a sect of Hindu mendicants; 
and the pilgrims going to batiie in the Brahmoputro have often 
been suspected as concerned. That among these there are 
spies of tlie Fakirs, as well as many idle and disorderly per¬ 
sons, I hsve no doubt; but I was assured, both by Hindus 
and Muhammedans, whom I consider as (perfectly well in¬ 
formed, that the Morung gang are entirely of tlie latter reli¬ 
gion. Pilgrimages are very much in fashion among the Mos¬ 
lems, as well as among the Hindus; very few, however, of this 
dutrict ever think of going to Mecca, but wisely content them¬ 
selves with Peruya, which I believe is the most celebrated pil¬ 
grimage in Bengal. 

The parts of their religion that arc most strictly observed, 
are. fasting through the day during the month Rumzan; and 
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the commemoration of the death of the two Imams, Hoseyn 
and Haseyn, which is performed with as much show and noise 
as possible; and for this purpose a hind of musicians named 
Zari are employed. Another kind (Firer Gayon) is employed 
to celebrate the praises of the difibrent saints; for this sort of 
noise is extremely grateful to the ear of the nadves. 

HiNDtrs. —The Hindus, especially those of pure descent, 
being but a small proportion of the people in this district, I 
might pass them over until 1 came to places where they are 
more numerous ; but this would render some parts of my ac¬ 
count obscure, 1 shall therefore notice some of the most re¬ 
markable particulars concerning them, and give a general view, 
which I shall endeavour to render more complete, when I pass 
into other districts. 

Brahmaru .—There is no trace remaining to showthat before 
the time of Adisur any Brahmans had obtained a permanent 
settlement in this district. It contains no Brahman families of 
the five Boutlicrn nations, nor any of Saroswot, or Utkol. A 
very few from the neighbouring nation, Maithilo, arc to be 
found, but tradition relates their settlement to have been very 
recent. About 50 years ago, the proprietor of Kajshnhi in¬ 
troduced about 200 families of Gaur Brahmans from the west 
of India; and fiofthese, who have relinquished the world, and 
who have become Sonnyasis, according to the rules of Song- 
kor Acharjyo, have settled in a convent of Hawora division; 
these are the only persons of that nation whicli are to be found 
in the district. Almost the only families, therefore, of proper 
Brahmans to be found in this district, are the Kanyakubjos, 
of whom, according to tradition, two colonies have been brought 
to Bengal. 

Adisur Raja, a physician, who founded a Dynasty that go¬ 
verned Bengal for some time before the Muhammedan con¬ 
quest, is said to have introduced five Brahmans, with their 
families, from Kanyakubjo, or Kanoj, a city in the west of 
India. These five men were of five different tribes (Gotros, 
viz. Bhorodwaj, Kasyop, Sandilyo, Batsyo, and Savornyo), and 
on that account all their descendants, who form by far the 
greatest portion of the sacred order in Bengal, are called 
Pongchogotros, or the five tribes. The wife of Adisur had a 
son named Bollalsen, whose father was supposed to be the 
Brohmoputro river, who for the purpose of impregnating the 
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queen, assumed the convenient form of a Brahman. 'Whether 
or not Adisur knew of tliis circumstance, and was of so easy a 
temper as to overlook the liberty of the Brohmoputro; or 
vrhether it was not divulged until the favourable time when 
Bollalsen became a lawgiver even in the nice aifairs of caste, 
and might wish for the authority of divine origin, I cannot 
take upon myself to say, both being probable; but it is gene¬ 
rally allowed by the Brahmans here, that Adisur left the 
quiet possession of bis kingdom to Bollalsen, In his reign the 
live families of Brahmans had multiplied so fast that they not 
only had become numerous, but had obtained settlements in 
two of the provinces, Rarhi and Barondro, which, as usual 
among Hindus, who delight in subdivision, had produced a 
complete separation of caste. It even became advisable to 
separate each division into different ranks, and to assign dif¬ 
ferent customs fur each. This I confess appears to me inex¬ 
plicable. Were 1 allowed to suppose that the original colony 
was more numerous, or that Bollalsen was not the immediate 
successor of Adisur, but followed after an interval of some 
hundred years, as Abul Fazil imagines, the difficulty would be 
removed; but the tradition is positive against both these 
suppositions. 

However, this may have been, the Rarhi Brahmans are 
divided into Kulln Bongsuj and Srotriyo, and the Barondros 
are divided into Kulin Kap and Srotriyo. These divisions 
took place according to the merits of the persons at the time 
when tiiey were formed. The most virtuous Brahmans of 
each province were made Kulins, those next in merit were 
made Bongsojor Kap, and the remainder were classed in the 
lowest rank called Srotriyo. The pre-eminence however, is 
now licreditary, so far at least as the Brahmans of the same 
province are concerned ; that b to say, a Barondro Brahman 
must respect a Barondro Kulin, however ignorant or knavish, 
more than the most learned and virtuous Srotriyo of Baron- 
dro. This however, by no means extends to the other pro¬ 
vince. A Brahman of Barondro estimates all the three kinds 
of Rarhis, according to the respective personal merit that 
each individual possesses. The Rarhi in the same manner 
respects his own provinciab by their birth; but be values 
Barondros, and all other Brahmans according to thdr virtues. 
Altbougli Dinajpoor be in Barondroland, yet Brahmans of 
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Rarhi are alfo numerous in this district, probably in the pro¬ 
portion of 6 to 10 Barondroi. 1 must therefore give some 
account of each. 

A Kuliu Brahman of Barondro cannot marry above three 
or four wives, the fathers of Barondro not choosing to pay 
for unreasonable undertakings; for the husband always gets 
money with each wife, more and more in proportion to the 
lowness of her birth; and he seldom gives himself any trouble 
about maintaining his wives or children, but leaves these 
duties to the caro of hia father-in-law. If the family liappens 
to consist of SODS chiefly, the maternal grandfather has great 
profit, because he receives money for each at his marriage; 
but, if there are many daughters, he has made a had specu¬ 
lation ; and, unless very rich, is ruined, as he must not only 
sell everything, but even borrow and beg to the utmost of his 
])ower, in order to procure them husbands. They have how¬ 
ever a greater indulgence than the lower orders; for a Kulin 
girl continues marriageable at all ages, although it is consi¬ 
dered as very disgraceful for the fattier to keep her long 
waiting; and he is even very apt to incur still greater disgrrcc, 
by her forgetting the laws of chastity, which these girls, 
brought up in the full expectation of early marriage, arc very 
apt to do. Husbands are however, often difficult to procure, 
as a woman cannot marry .i man younger than herself, and as 
a large proportion of the men arc bought by the parents of 
low women. If a Barondro Kulin marries the daughter of a 
Kap, he is degraded to that rank; but his sons and grand¬ 
sons are more respected than usual, and are more mairinge- 
able. A Barondro Kulin may however marry the daughter 
of a Srotriyo, without any degradation, and all the children 
of this marriage are Kulins, A Kap also receives money, 
when his son marries the daugiiter of a Srotriya; the children 
arc elevated to tlic rank of Kap; but the husband must keep 
his wives and children ut home, and provide for them. The 
Srotriyo men were thus very ill-provided with women; and so 
long as the rules of caste were strictly regarded, a great many 
of them could not procure wives. But since tlie deaths of 
Rani Bhowani of Kujsliuhi, and of Rajs Krish nochondro of 
Nudiya, two very pious and powerful landholders, wlio sup- 
]>i>i'tcd the laws of caste, these men liavc IjW'U let loose, and 
are not ashamed Co give )noiiey to procure wives, so Chut the 
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higher ranks of KuUn and Kap are defrauded both of their 
due profit and pleasure; for the Siotriyo fathers are not able 
to resist the temptation of the money, especially as they also 
save, what they must have given to their betters. 

A Rarhi Kulin Brahman may marry as nuCny wives as he 
pleases, and some have 60; but in general they cannot pro¬ 
cure above 8 or 10. They visit them alternately, and give 
themselves no sort of trouble about the maintenance of either 
the mothers or children. In other respects there is little dif¬ 
ference between their customs, and tliose of the Barandros. 
By a marriage with the daughter of the next rank they are 
reduced to that order, or at least they are considered as a 
lower order of Kulins; but their children by women of the 
lowest order are elevated to their full dignity. 

The Brahmans of the five tribes are subject to many other 
divisions; but 1 shall at present confine myself to notice a 
few. Whatever his birth may be, a Brahman may either 
become a Pandit, who adheres to the proper duties of his 
profession, or he may engage in worldly affairs, and take 
service, in which case he is called Vishoyi. These two terms 
are analogous to the words Baidik and Laukik of the south; 
but the distinction is not so widely drawn in the north ; and 
changes from the one kind of life to the other are there less 
uncommon, which is probably owing to the high pre-eminence 
given to family rank. It must also be observed, that among 
the Kulins there are very few Pandits, and most of these 
learned persons belong to the third rank or Srotriyoa, who, 
having little rank by birth, must study if they are desirous of 
obtaining respect. 

The difference of sect or religious tenets, produces much 
less separation among the Brahmans of Bengal, than it does 
among those of the south, owing probably to the doctrine of 
the Bedantos having little attracted the notice of the former; 
ao that the greater part of the Brahmans of Bengal, although 
divided into five sects, have not placed themselves under (he 
banners of any great doctor, suoh as Songkar, Bamani^, or 
Madhov; not but the writings of several such personages are 
known, hut they have not produced heat enough to generate 
controversy. Indeed it is not customary with most of the 
Brahmans of Bengal to declare the sect to which they belong, 
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except to their Guru or spiritual instructor; and it is not con¬ 
sidered as civil to ask them the question. Whereas tliose in the 
south glory in their sect, and take every opportunity of de¬ 
claring their adlicrence to it, and their aversion to all others. 

Among the Barondro Brahmans, however, many of the 
third rank openly profess themselves of the sect of Vishnu, 
and are called Odwaito Bongso, or descendants of Odwaito, 
a learned and holy Brahman of Santipoor, who declared 
himself a worshipper of Krishno, and established rules for 
the belief of his descendants, none of whom, whatever his 
private opinion may be, will venture to say, that he departs 
from the creed of his ancestor. In the same manner a Rarhi 
Brahman of Nodiyii named Nityanondo, who lived about 300 
years ago, openly professed himself a follower of Vishnu; 
and his descendants follow his tenets. Both the descendants 
of Odwaito and Nityanondo are called Goswami or Gosaing 
(vuljro Goseyn); but must becarefully distinguished from those 
of the same title who come from the western provinces, who 
are persons of all castes, and who say, that they have forsaken 
the world, and liave taken vows of poverty and chastity; 
although most of them are keen merchants, and pay very 
little other respect to their vows, except in abstainiug from 
marriage. The Goswamis of Bengal on the contrary marry; 
but almost all of them adhere to the proper duties of 
tljeir caste, and very rarely accept of service. 

The other Pandits of the five tribes, who do not acknow¬ 
ledge the nature of their creed, call themselves simjdy Pandit 
Gurus. The Goswamis form about a tenth part of the five 
tribes, having been able to multiply fast, .as they are Gurus 
or religious instructors for almost all the Sudras, and have 
considerable means of subsistence. Like other followers 
of Vishnu, they chiefly study as tlieir guide in religion, the 
Purans or works attributed to \'yas; while the Guru Pandits, 
although they occasionally read the Purans, stuily chiefly the 
books called Tontros, supposed to have been revealed by the 
god Sih. The science contained in the Tontros, and which 
is eagerly studied in most parts of Bengal, is called Agom; 
and the most learned doctor in this law is esteemed to have 
been Agom Vagi8,who lived at Nodiya, about the same time 
with Nityanondo. These differences of sect produce no sort 
of difference of caste, and every Goswami is anxious to pro- 
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cure a husband of the first or second rank for hb daughter; 
although none of these dignified persons profess the worship 
of Vishnu, and the wife is always expected to adopt the sect 
of her husband. 

A most essential difference arises in the rank of the five 
tribes, from that of the persons whom they condescend to 
instruct in religious matters, or for whom they act as priests. 
The former or teachers, are called Gurus ; the priests who 
read prayers on solemn occasions are called Purohits, and in 
general are less respected than the former. Those who 
perform those offices for Brahmans alone are highest in rank; 
hut few of such respected persons belong to the five tribes. 
Next follow such as perform these offices fur the two higher 
ranks of Sudras, the physicians and scribes. Then follow 
those who cut for the nine pure castes of tradesmen (Novo- 
sakh), and for a few tribes that are admitted to be of a simi¬ 
lar rank. 

All these Brahmans continue to be tolerably respected, and 
may give their daughters in marriage to Kulins; but certain 
religious offices in some measure deprive a Brahman of caste, 
and his daughter cannot intermarry with a person of any of 
the three pure ranks. The highest of these impure Brah¬ 
mans are the Ogrodani, who receive the first charity (Dan), 
that a person offers in commemoration of his deceased 
parents. The charity offered on all future occasions is 
accepted by the highest, and is a considerable source of 
revenue. A tradesman of the nine pure castes will con¬ 
descend to drink the water of an Ogrodani; but rejects that 
of all the inferior Brahmans, who aie considered as inferior 
in rank even to a Sudra. 

The Brahmans, who condescend to act as Gurus and Fu- 
rohits for any of the impure tribes, are called Vomo, and 
occupy the next rank; but differences exist in their rank, 
according to the various degrees of their disciples' impu¬ 
rity- Next to the Vornos are the Moruiporas, who read the 
funeral service over any person lower than a Brahman. 
These are the lowest persons, that are descended from the 
five tribes, which were introduced by Adisur. The Pujaris, 
or priests, who officiate in temples, are considered as blame- 
able for undertaking so low an office; but the Brahmans of 
the third order (Srotriyos), who usually accept of the office 
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are not on that account degraded from thnr rank, prorided 
the temple hai been built and endowed by a person of pure 
birtbt such as a tradesman of the nine pure castes, and such 
persons are the usual Gurus of the lower castes. The Fn- 
jari is indeed generally selected from the family of the 
founder's Purohit. The temples founded by persona of low 
origin are served by Vomo Brahmans. Brahmans of the 
five tribes, very unlike those of the south, not only act as 
Pujaris in temples where bloody sacrifices are made, but 
actually make the offering, and eat the meat. They are also 
permitted to eat fish and venison, with five other species of 
anim^, namely the rhinoceros, hare, porcupine, turtle, and 
a large land of lizard (Sorno Godhika). Few, however, 
avail themselves of any animal food except fish, and many 
abstain even from that indulgence. Next in number to the 
five tribes are the Baidik Brahmans, a colony which also 
came from Kanyokubjo, but at a latter period. I have not 
been able to ascertain the time, but they say, that they were 
introduced by Adityo Subuddhl Narayon, ^ja of Sriliotto, 
which it north from Dhaka. I do not know what place it 
meant, unleta it be Silhet. These Baidik Brahmans seem to 
have nearly the tame customs with the five tribes; but are 
considered at higher, are not divided into three ranks, and 
none of them have betaken tliemselves to service, nor have 
any degraded themselves so as to become Vornos, nor scarcely 
any so much as to act as Gurus for Sudras of even the 
highest rank. By far the greater part of the Gurus of the 
five Uibes are Baidiks, who excel in learning. From having 
lettled in different parti of the country they have separated 
into two tribes, that do not intermarry, the one calW Pas- 
ehatyo, and the other Dakhyinatyo. The Paschatyo, who 
are mostly settled in the north-east parts of Bengal, are con¬ 
sidered as rather the highest, and their hereditary chief and 
religious instructor (Guru) still resides at Srihotto. Among 
the Baidiks also there arose a person of great celebrity 
named Chaitonyo, who ojienly professed the worship of 
Vishnu, and who having no children instructed his pupils in 
that doctrine, which their descendants now adopt, and are 
called Chaitonyo Bongso and Ooswamis. The others conceal 
thnr sect, assume the title of Pandit Gurus, study the 
Tontroi, and are by far the most numerous. Tlie Baidiks 
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do not indulge themselves in numerous wives like the higher 
ranks of the five tribes, and seldom, if ever, taste even fish. 
They offer sacrifices, but do not eat the fiesh. None of 
them are Pujaris nor priests in temples. 

In Din^poor are many persons calling themselves Brah> 
mans; but neither the five tribes nor Baidiks acknowledge 
them as such, nor as descended from the sacred persons, 
who proceeded from the mouth of Brahma. Some pretend, 
that their ancestors were created by Vyas, and this seems 
to be their own opinion, as they call themselves Vyasokto. 
A circumstance, said to be related in the Sri Mohabharot, 
will perhaps throw some light on the subject. Porasor, the 
father of Vyas, was on a certain day near the river, and ob¬ 
served a fisherman (Kaiborto), who had a most beautiful girl 
in his boat. The Gymnosophist could not resist the violence 
of the desire with which he was eeized; but entered^into 
the boat and became the father of Vyas, who cannot well 
be considered as a Brahman, the maternal line being im¬ 
pure. We may therefore suppose, that the Vyasokto are 
the descendants of Vyas. The Pandit of the survey, how¬ 
ever, will not allow of the illegitimacy of Vyas; and sup¬ 
poses, that Bollalsen, when he raised the Kaibortos to the 
rank of pure Hindus, allowed their Gurus or priests to as¬ 
sume the name of Brahmans. It must be observed, that 
many of the impure tribes of Hindus have Gurus of their 
own, totally independent of the Brahmans, and the Yya- 
BoktoB continue to be the Gurus and Purohita of that tribe 
alone, and have no sort of connection with the other Brah¬ 
mans. I met with no person of any learning among them, 
which has prevented me from entering into a particular detail 
of their customs. Except families, which have evidently 
migrated lately into Bengal, there are none in that country, 
who pretend to be Khyetriyos or Vaisyos, and the people 
may be divided into Brahmans and Sudras. 

Between these, however, are in some measure suspended 
two tribes, the Daivoggnos or astrologers, and the Bhat or 
bards ; but I procured no information concerning these that 
is interesting. The Dmvoggnos here have beei: nearly de¬ 
prived of their profession by the Brahmans, and ’n the south 
entirely. There they (Daivoggnos) have become weavers, 
bave refused obedience to the sacred order, and have adopted 
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priests of their own. Whether this was in lerenge for the 
encroachments of the Brahmans, or whether these were in 
consequence of the rebellion of the astrologers, I cannot take 
upon myself to say. The highest of the Sudras are the 
Baidyos or medical tribe, concerning whom I sliall say no¬ 
thing, as I met with no man of learning among them. The 
Kayosthos or scribes follow next, and were once of more im¬ 
portance than they are now; as at one time they managed 
most of the revenue and commerce of the country ; but the 
Brahmans of the five tribes, having applied themselves more 
closely to business, chiefly since the English government, 
there can be no doubt, from their superior intelligence and 
education, that they will soon obtain the whole, as they have 
already a considerable part. The Kayosthos, however, are 
now enjoying the fruit of their former labours, and a great 
many of tlie landholders are of this tribe. The five Brah¬ 
mans, who were introduced by Adisur, were accompanied by 
five Kayosthos; but all the Kayosthos of Bengal are not 
considered as sprung from them; and their descendants seem 
to have settled chiefly in the western districts, forming the 
two tribes called Uttor and Dokhyiii Rarlii; while the Bong- 
goj and Sudra Kayosthos occupy the eastern districts to¬ 
wards Dhaka, and seem to he uf a more ancient a line. 
Bollalsen arranged their ranks, and subdivided them va¬ 
riously. Those of Dokhyin Rarhi, who seem to have been 
introduced into Dinajpoor by one of them, who was ancestor 
of the Raja’s family, were divided by Bollalsen into Kulin 
and Maulik; but both can intermarry. On the whole this 
caste has been frittered into endless subdivisions, concerning 
which there are several treatises; but to follow them would 
be tedious, and perhaps useless. Those uf Dinajpoor chiefly 
follow the Pandit Gurus and the Tontros as their guides in 
religion; the Rajas, however, were of Vishnu’s part. 

Next to the Kayosthos are nine tribes (Nobosakh) of 
tradesmen, who, although greatly inferior to the scribes, are 
still considered as pure Sudras; for a Brahman may drink 
their water without loss of caste; and a Brahman, who con¬ 
descends on certain occasions to give them instruction, is not 
altogether disgraced. In this country they are mostly fol¬ 
lowers of the Goswamis. The trades are—1. Druggists; 
2. Workers in shell; 3. Copper smiths; 4. Cultivators of 
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belle-leaf; 5, Weavers; 6. Makers of garlands; 7. Black¬ 
smiths ; 8. Potters; and 9. Barbers. 

The extreme variance, that is found in the arrangement 
of castes in different parts of India, appears to me a pretty 
convincing proof, that they did not proceed from any original 
general law; but were adapted to the ]irejudices of the va¬ 
rious Indian nations, respecting the ranks of different trades, 
when these nations were induced to receive the doctrine of 
caste from the Brahmans. In Bengal, for instance, the cop¬ 
persmiths and blacksmiths are considered as distinct castes; 
whereas in the south of India they are united, and conjoined 
with the carpenters, masons, and goldsmiths, who in Bengal 
are placed among the impure tribes, as the whole arc in the 
south, probably because there they persisted in having Gurus 
of their own. 

Nearly in the same rank with the nine most distinguished 
trades, and within the limits of pure Sudras (Sot Sudra), 
Bollalsen, according to tradition, has placed the following 
castes, which are found in Dinajpoor. 

1. Retailers of grain, salt, &c. 2. Of the same profession. 

3. Preparers of sweet-meats. 4. Keepers of buffaloes. 5. 
Goyala, keepers of kine. 6. Cultivators. This list of the 
professions, which were admitted into the limits of pure Su¬ 
dras by Bollalsen, seems tome curious; as it probably shows 
the degree of importance which each possessed in his time, 
and it is probably owing to the same circumstance that the 
Kaibortos obtained a preference over the other tribes of cul¬ 
tivators in Bengal, all of which are reckoned impure. This 
1 think will be conllnned when it is considered that the fisher¬ 
men among the Kaibortos, who in Dinajpoor are called Jhalos, 
have been left among the impure tribes, as being of little im¬ 
portance ; while the Vyasoktos, or priesthood common and 
peculiar to both Jhalos and Kaibortos, have been elevated 
to the title of Brahman. Before the introduction of proper 
castes the various tnbes of India were probably like the an¬ 
cient states of Greece and Italy; a Roman could only marry 
with a Roman, or an Athenian with an Athenian; for the 
same circumstance takes place among the rude tribes of India, 
although these have no proper distinction of castes. This 
mreumstanee no doubt greatly facilitated the introduction of 
proper caste, each tribe took its place among the pure or im- 
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pure Sudras, accordiug to its importance, and continued as 
before to confine its marnages within itself. I am persuaded 
that the impure tribes are not as commonly supposed the 
offspring of the four pure castes contaminated by illegitimate 
connection. The Baidyos for instance, who are alleged to be 
descended of a Brahman by a Vaiayo woman, are placed at 
the very head of the pure tribes of Bengal. The same origin 
is assigned to the Daivoggnos, who hold a still higher station; 
but of this more hereafter. 

The pure Sudras are distinguished from those below them 
by having pure Brahmans for their Gurus and Furohits; and 
by their abstaining from all food that is forbidden to Brah¬ 
mans, from intoxicating drugs, from concubines, and from 
marrying widows. The Kulin Kayosthos are allowed to keep 
two wives, and can sell their daughters to the lower rank at 
a great price. The other pure Sudras can marry only one 
wife, unless the first proves barren. Whenever a man, whose 
birth is esteemed remarkably pure, gives his daughter to a 
lower person, he receives a present. It must, however, be 
observed that the Follob-Goyalas are only allowed Vomo 
Brahmans, and the Kaibortos have Brahmans, who are not 
considered as descended from the persons that sprung from 
the mouth of Brahma. 

Of the 900,000 Hindus, which I estimate to be in this dis¬ 
trict, my assistant supposes that 90,000 are of pure descent; 
and that, perhaps, 16,000 of these have been bom in other 
districts, and an equal number are of the two tribes Kaiborlo 
and Khyen, .rhich border on impurity. The impure tribes 
are divided into two kinds, \icb and Ontyoj; the former ob¬ 
serve some rules of decency, and the others are altogether 
vile. The Nich have peculiar Brahmans who, on account of 
their instructing low persons, have been degraded even below 
the pure Sudras. These Brahmans are called in general 
Vornos; but as the various castes dispute vehemently about 
pre-eminence, and each pretends to be unjustly considered as 
impure, no one will employ a Brahman that officiates for those 
of any other Xich caste, so that each has its own appropriate 
race of Brahmans. The first five ranks of Niches cannot 
lawfully keep concubines, marry widows, nor eat or drink 
what is forbidden to higher Hindus. But the lower orders 
openly keep concubines, and, except the distillers of liquor. 
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openly intoxicate themselves. The castes of Nich, that are 
found in Dinajpoor, are as follows, 

1. Money-changers. 2. Goldsmiths. 3. Carpenters. 4’. 
A kind of merchants who deal in grain and salt. 6, A kind 
of patters. 6. Oilmakers. 7. Fbbermen of the Kaibroto 
caste. 8. Another kind of fishermen. 9. Another kind of 
fishermen. 10. Boatmen and fishermen. 11. Makers of Lock 
ornaments. 12. Sellers of prepared rice and sweetmeats. IS. 
Distillers of spirits. 

These may amount on the whole to about 150,000 persons. 
Many of them are rich, which makes them bear their degra¬ 
dation with impatience; and the women of the money-changers 
are in general accused of holding their husbands in contempt, 
and of going astray with persons whose rank is more con¬ 
formable to their fortune. 

There is somewhat more reason in the higher castes ab¬ 
staining from communication with the tribes included under 
the general appellation of OntyoJ. These eat many things 
that are forbidden to other Hindus, although there is a con¬ 
siderable difference in the degrees of indulgence, which these 
tribes allow to themselves. Some abstain from pork, othera 
indulge themselves in this luxury; while some will even eat 
the flesh of oxen, which is considered as the utmost degrada¬ 
tion of which human nature is capable. They have never 
been permitted to kill the sacred animals; their repasts, 
therefore, of this nature have been confined to carrion. The 
whole, except the washermen, consider themselves as per¬ 
mitted to intoxicate themselves whenever they have a conve¬ 
nient opportunity; and they are not disgraced by <^nly 
keeping concubines j nor are their widows disgraced by en¬ 
tering into that state. The Dhobas, Kopali, Chondal, and 
some of the Muchia have Vorno Brahmans for Gurus. The 
Patonis, Bhumi Mails, and part of the Muchis have only 
Vaiahnov for Gurus; but Brahmans act as their Purohits. 
Those of them that belong to Dinajpoor, and who are consi¬ 
dered as having had their rank ascertained by Bollalscn, are 
tlte following. 

1. Washermen. 2. Weavers of canvas and sackcloth. 3. 
Fishermen. 4. Basket makers (two classes.) 5. Gardeners 
and fanners. 6. Sweepers and scavengers. 7. Tanners and 
shoe-makers. These classes, especially the fifth, are very 
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numerous, uid about 225,000 of them are to be found in 
Dinajpoor. 

The whole of these tribes, that I have as yet mentioned, 
are considered as having belonged to Bengal, when Bollalsen 
settled the rank of its castes. I cannot, however, find that 
any hoolt or written regulation was made by that prince; but 
each caste, which possesses wealth, has persons called Gho- 
toks, who keep registers of marriages, with the names of the 
parties and that of their parents, and thus can ascertain ge¬ 
nealogies. These are the persons usually employed to make 
up marriages, as they are answerable for the purity of the 
parties' eatracrion. The whole of the tradition concerning 
the settlement by Bollalsen seems to rest on the authority of 
these Ghotoks, which perhaps may be doubted; but I have 
not been able to find one person of this description, with 
whom I might converse on the subject. 

One half of the Hindus in Dinajpoor belongs to tribes 
which are supposed not to have been settled in Bengal in the 
time of Bollalsen, and at least 290,000 of these belong to a 
people which appear to me to have a common origin, and 
whose features mark them clearly to he of a different race 
from other Hindus; indeed they are most strongly marked, 
as belonging to the fiat, broad-faced people, \?hi(.'i> occupies 
the Eastern portions of Asia. I think it probable that it is 
since the time of Bollalsen that they have come from the 
Eastern side of the Korotoya river, or Kamrup, where they 
are still more numerous than in this district; but all remem¬ 
brance of the emigration has ceased. It is very possible, 
however, that they may have been the original inhabitants of 
the northern parts of this district, which do not appear to 
have been within the limits of Bollalsen's dominion any more 
than Kamrup, which I suppose to have been their original 
country. This, however, I shall probably have hereafter an 
opportunity of determining. These three tribes are the R^- 
bongsi, Kongch, and Polya, and consider themselves as dis¬ 
tinct ; but it is contended by many that they were originally 
the same, and have now separated in con8e<]uence of some 
of them having adopted, more than others, those manners 
which Hindus consider pure. This I shall have probably an 
opportunity of showing to have been the case, when in my 
next report I come to state the history of Kamrup; I shall 
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only mention now tliat the RajboDgsia seem merely to me to 
be the femilies of the Kongchj which ere relat^ to their 
princes such as the Rajas of Vihar, Vijoi, and Dorong, whose 
history is tolerably clear; and there are still Kongch remain¬ 
ing who reUin a language totally different from that of Bengal, 
who retain the old simple worship, and have no dealings with 
the Brahmans. In Dinajpoor, even the highest of them, the 
Rajbangsis, are reckoned a very impure tribe; but in the 
countries that are subject to their princes an assertion of this 
nature would be very imprudent; and it has been discovered 
that they are Khyetriyos, who escaped from the persecution 
of Porosu Ram; and that their, princes are descendants of 
the god Sib. The Rajbongsis and Kongch in Dinajpoor 
drink intoxicating liquors without disgrace, and openly keep 
concubines ; but they abstain from swine and fowls, in which 
the Polyas are not ashamed to indulge themselves. The prin¬ 
cipal difference between the Rajbongsis and Kongch is, that 
the latter condescend to carry tlie palanquin, which the others 
do not. All the three are cultivators and weavers. 

The other tribes of Dinajpoor, who are considered as not 
having belonged to Bengal when Bollalsen settled its castes, 
are as follows:—1. CuMvators from Maithilo, who fallow the 
Brahmans of that nation. S. Weavers from the west of India. 
3. Workers in tin from the west of India. 4. Cultivators. 
5. Grass-cutters. 6. Wood-cutters. 7. Workers in ratan. 
8. Makers of leathern bags. 9. Snake-catchers, and gelders 
of animals. 10. Mordah Furash or Mrilop, who remove dead 
bodies. The whole do not exceed 10,OUO persons. The first 
caste is pure; the two last castes are exceedingly vile, and it 
may be doubted whether they can be considered as either 
Hindus or Muhammedans. 

Cutiont* of the Hindut. —To give an account of the cere¬ 
monies of each or any one of these castes would be endless. 
In the fifth and seventh volumes of the Asiatick Researches 
they have been most ably explained by Mr. Colebrooke; and 
whoever wishes to investigate how time may be altogether 
wasted, will there see to what lengths the Hindus have car¬ 
ried this science. In the observance of these ceremonies 
every Hindu, who can possibly spare time, seems to place his 
chief glory; and he consumes in a roost miserable manner the 
hours that were granted for nobler purposes. 
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In other matters the Brahmans of Bengal are not near so 
strict as those of the south. They have allowed themselves 
a much greater liberty in point of food; and they have yielded 
much farther to the Sudras, not only in assisting at thw 
ceremonies, but in complying with the common worship by 
bloody sacrifices. It is owing to this that their law seems to 
be much more universally observed in Bengal than it is in the 
south; and that the customs of its different castes have a 
greater uniformity. 

I have already mentioned the foods that are allowed to pure 
Hindus. The only meat which they commonly use is that of 
sacrifices, and the only animals that they offer are buffaloes 
and goats. The impure tribes offer ducks, swine, and fowls; 
but these two last are reserved for the very dregs of the 
people, especially the fowls. The ducks are more respecta¬ 
ble, and even some pure Sudras are allowed to use them, 
although they are never confined, nor prevented from eating 
any impurity. 

The extracts of poppy and hemp, and the leaves of the 
latter, are considered as much more innocent than spirituous 
liquors; yet they are more apt than even distilled spirits, to 
lead to the most beastly private intoxication. A Brahman 
who intoxicates himself with these drugs, is considered as 
highly blamcable, just as a drunkard is with us; but he does 
not lose caste. Many of the lower tribes use them whenever 
they can; but it is only the very lowest that will drink spirituous 
liquors openly; these of course are never used except fur mere 
private intoxication. AH women chew tobacco; but it is only 
those of the unclean tribes, and prostitutes, that smoke. No 
mar., however pure, loses caste by smoking tobacco; and all 
practice it except a few Pandits, who content themselves with 
snuffing, which is esteemed more honourable than smoking. 
Men seldom chew this weed. 

Except the bodies of children, the dead of all castes are 
burned. The higher the caste, the younger are the children 
that are entitled to this kind of funersL The body of a dead 
Brahman of two years of age receives this honour, while 
burial is considered as sufficient for a low child, until he has 
reached his fifth year. The funeral pile, however, heiog ex¬ 
pensive, many of the poor cannot be reduced to ashes. A 
torch, or bundle of straw is kindled, and put to the mouth of 
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the corpM, with the proper oeremonies, and afterwardi, if near 
a large river, the body ia thrown into the water j or if at a dU- 
tance, it ie buried. The first, when practicable, ii always 
prefwed, and renders many of the rirers exceedingly dia- 
gusting. The expense of the funeral itself is not very burthen- 
some, but the mourning is followed by a ceremony called 
Sraddho, which is very grievous, and often ruinous. The 
poorest Brahman of pure birth cannot perform it for less than 
40 rupees, and must sell, beg, and borrow, to the utmost of 
his power, to procure this sum. Even the very low and impure 
tribe called Patoni, who are basket makers, requite to raise 
10 rupees for this ceremony, which is the value of at least 
three months’ labour; not can they be freed from the re- 
atrainta of mourning until it has been performed. 

Men, or rather boys, are always married so soon as they 
can procure money suflicient to defray the expense, which, 
except to some of the highest ranks of the Brahmans, are 
very great, and very frequently involve the parties in ruin. 
The higher ranks of Brahmans receive a price from the father 
of their bride, when they marry, and no Brahman can lawfully 
take a price for his daughter; although of late, this practice, 
as I have mentioned, is gaining ground. The Sudraa, on the 
contrary, in general, may lawfully take money for their daugh¬ 
ters. This sum given by the father either of the bride or 
bridegroom, according to the custom of the caste, is called 
Fon; but, except with the Kulin Brahmans, and Knlm 
Kayosthos, is never suflicient to defray the expense of the 
party who receives it, although it renders bis outlay less bnr- 
tbensome. The charges attending the marriage of a Kulin 
Brahman, who is poor, cannot, to both parties, amount to leia 
than 300 rupees. A Kayostho marriage must cost at least 
150. A tradesman of pure birth cannot spend less thsn 80; 
and even a Bhumi mail, the lowest of all castes, must expend 
17 rupees, 12 of which come from the feher of the boy, and 
6 from the father of the girl. The daughters of all Brihmana 
ought to be married before they are ten years of age, but 
■ome indulgence ia shown to those of Kuhns. Even among 
the lowest Sudras, both father and daughter are considered 
as highly blatneable if a girl remains unmarried at the age of 
puberty; for it it scarcely expected that the girl in that ease 
ehould be able to preierve her ehaetity. Girte before mar- 
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riage receive little or no education. Those who are rich, see 
how their mothers manage their family. Those who are poor 
must labour, and are taught how to work. In this country, 
even the women of the Brahmans spin cotton, which, in the 
south, would be reckoned an abomination. So long as the 
parents are alive, it is they alone who are consulted in making 
marriages. Not that a contumacious couple would incur loss 
of caste } but the man would be disinherited, and both they 
and the priest who married them, might be fined by their 
Guru. Before marriage it is not customary for the parties to 
see each other, nor for their mutual inclinations to be con¬ 
sulted. The Ghotok, or register of pedigrees among the 
higher castes, and Poramanik, or chief of the caste among the 
lower, act as agents, and generally settle all particulars, before 
the bride or bridegroom know anything of the matter. In the 
selection of husbands, biitb seems to have in general a pre¬ 
ference to riches, which indeed are little regarded, the ur¬ 
gency of procuring a match at any rate, leaving little room 
for choice on that point: the avoiding disgrace seems to be 
what is principally in view. It is lawful for Hindus to marry 
as many wives as they please { but in fact it is impossible for 
any, except tbe two higbest ranks of the five tribes, to pro¬ 
cure more than one, unless where the first wife has no child ; 
and then the expense becomes so grievous, that none except 
a few rich persons can procure a second; for in such a case 
no father will give his daughter without a bribe, and two 
houses must be kept, otherwise disputes run so high, as to 
render life intolerable. 

No pure Hindu in Bengal can lawfully keep a concubine of 
any sort, whether he is married or single. But some of the 
impure tribes allow men to form a kind of left-hand marriage, 
called Nika, with widows of their own tribe, The contract is 
accompanied by religious ceremonies, and the same fidelity, 
both in the man and woman, is expected as in proper marriage 
(Vivaho); but in general neither the Nika nor her children 
are so much respected as the virgin spouse, especially if the 
caste approaches in any degree to purity; for in some very 
low castes there is little difierence shown. This contract 
is made by the consent of tbe parties, and may be dissolved 
at pleasure by either; but this is considered as blameable. In 
these low caste seven adulteresses may become Nikas, provided 
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they have only indulged men of their own or higher tribes. 
A virgin cannot become a Nika. A concubine who is not 
united by some religious ceremony, is called Dheinini, and no 
Hindu, except the very extremes of impurity, can live with 
such a creature, witliout being in danger of losing caste, 
should his fault be discovered: but casual communication, 
especially with a woman of the same caste, does not incur 
such a he,ivy punishment, and the lowest castes admit of 
Dheminis of the same tribe. 

Widows, 1 have already mentioned, are subject to great 
harshness of tre.itment, and even in the lowest caste can be 
married in no w.iy, except by the contract called Nika. The 
virgin spouses of all i lindus are permitted to burn themselves 
with the body of their tlcccased husband on his funeral pile; 
but the j)ractice is cliietly contined to those of lira] i mans, phy¬ 
sicians, and scribes. The women of these two last castes arc al¬ 
lowed a farther indulgence. If their husband dies atadistance, 
they may dig a pit, fill it with cuiiibustibJes, and throw them¬ 
selves into it, provided they have any article that belonged to 
their husband, wiiich they can carry with them into the flames, 
lloth praetice.s are ‘xceedingly rare in Dinajpoor, and proba¬ 
bly not above one or tw o sacrillces of this nature are made in 
a year. If a matt leaves children, or brothers who lived with 
him in the same fatiiily with a cotmuon stock, his widow is en¬ 
tirely destitute, miless the Iiusband lias made a will or don.i- 
tion iti her favour before he died ; but this is not commonly 
done, and the widow in general receives notiiing more than 
food, and mean a|i{iare]. But if her husband had separated 
bis stork frutii bis brothers, and has left no children, the 
widow is Ills licit'; and at any rate, if he has children, she is 
her son's tutor during his minority, wliich renders her condi¬ 
tion tolerable for some years. It is tlie interest of the wife, 
therefore, to create diflerences between her husband and his 
brothers. 

Hindu virgins have seldom an opportunity of misbehaving, 
because none almost remain unmarried utter the age wlien 
they are in danger; but widows of all ranks, especially in the 
higher castes, who cannot hojve to become Nika, are very fre¬ 
quently utiable to resist temptation, liitber virgin or widow 
who has disgraced herself, whether she is high or low, ought 
to be excommunicated; but as the disgr.iue extends also 
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to the wliole family, every pRins is taken to conceal the 
affair, and to procure abortion; for which very violent means 
are said to be employed, and the higher castes are said to 
be in general successful; but the lower can seldom procure 
the means, and excommunicate the woman, who either be¬ 
comes an abandoned character, or a religious mendicant. 

Poor parents, in times of scarcity, may give their children 
to persons of rank ai slaves, and are sometimes induced to 
sell them to procuresses. This, however, is quite contrary to 
Hindu law, although such parents are not liable to excom¬ 
munication. Divorces from a virgin spouse are only admitted 
in case of adultery, and the wife cannot in any case divorce 
her husband. Pure Hindus must turn away their wives, if 
they are publicly known to have disgraced them; but many 
of the lower castes, provided their fickle wives confine their 
amours to the caste, rather pay a small fine than part witli 
them, as the expense of marrying again would be intolerable, 
and it is considered as impossible to live single. In such 
castes a divorced woman may become a Nika. In cases of 
divorce tlie children belong to tbe father. 

All projier Hindus regret, that in these days no caste 
adheres to its proper duties, but that many persons, in order 
to procure a subsistence, betake themselves to professions, 
for which they were not originally intended. In fact the 
compelling a person, for ever, to adhere to the profession of 
his father is so contrary to justice and human nature, that it 
has been found impracticable; and, the Hindus, although 
with regret, have been compelled to relax the spirit of the 
law, and even to admit into their written code numerous 
exemptions; yet every deviation from the strict letter is con¬ 
sidered more and more improper, in proportion to the rank 
of the person, by whom it is made, and to the extent of the 
deviation. These exemptions, however regretted by well 
disposed, but over zealous persona, have certainly in a great 
measure removed, or at least alleviated one strong objection 
to the institurion. Enough of evil still, however, remains be¬ 
hind ] for instance the inconvenience, which every Hindu of 
decent rank experiences in travelling, and in procuring food, 
which he considers as pure; so that there is scarcely any 
man of rank, who does not waste much time in the dta- 
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agreeable and degrading office of a cook, while the least 
irregularity in his motions, or any extraordinary exertion re¬ 
quired, totally deprives him of two or three hours’ labour, 
that he has thrown away on that service, and deprives him of 
a meal, of which he was perhaps in the utmost need. 

The principal evil, however, that the Hindu doctrine of 
caste has imposed, is the conftneinent of science to a here¬ 
ditary priesthood, elevated by birth above the governors of 
the country. The Brahmans indeed may read some of their 
books to princes, and other great persons ; but the explana¬ 
tion, not only of religion, but of civil law and ethics, was 
always confined to the sacred order, and supported by divine 
authority. Of late a considerable relaxation has taken place, 
although it is severely condemned by persons of strict no¬ 
tions ; yet the works, that have hitherto been translated into 
the I’rakrito or polished language, so far as I can learn, are 
not of a nature to diminish the credulity of their readers, nor 
to increase either their wisdom, or virtue i and there are still 
many books kept carefully from the profane, to which on all 
occasions a reference may be made, as to a superior autho¬ 
rity. The state of the knowledge in this district I have 
already detailed. 

The better informed Brahmans may in some measure be 
called worshippers of two deities, a male and a female. And 
this doctrine seems to have been pretty generally adopted by 
all the rude tribes scattered through India, or situated on its 
frontier, whose poverty has prevented them from receiving 
instruction. The male is generally considered as good na- 
tured, but the female delights in the blood of sacrifices. This 
simple doctrine the Brahmans have considerably enlarged 
and diversified. The sexes are considered as forming in 
some measure one body, which is explained by comparing 
them with the two lobes (cotyledons) of a pea; but all the 
Brahmans, with whom I have conversed, consider, that many 
deities have preceded from these two supreme spirits, and 
the division into sects arises from its being disputed, which 
of these inferior deities ought to he the sole or principal ob¬ 
ject of worship, or which of the deities, universally admitted 
to exist, is to be considered as the supreme, Some for in¬ 
stance contend that the sun ought to be the principal object 
of worship, others contend that Sib is the chief god, while 
a B a 
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others sssert the Vishnu is entitled to that dignity, and one 
sect gives pre-eminence to the female. In this country there 
are five sects. 1. Saibo, who consider Sib as the principal 
god, but always worship this deity in conjunction with the 
female power. 2. Sakto, who worship chiefly the female 
portion of the deity. 3. Saur, who worship the sun. 4. Gan- 
potyo, who worship Ganes. 5. Vaishnov, who worship 
Vishnu. This sect has branched into two; one worships 
Ram, the other Krishno. 

The members of each of these sects, although they con¬ 
sider one deity as the principal object of worship, and as the 
chief of the gods, do not imagine, that the other gods have 
no existence, and occasionally address their prayers to se¬ 
veral of them; the whole may, therefore, with propriety, be 
considered as Polytheists, and the whole are idolaters. A 
large proportion of the Brahmans, indeed, know nothing of 
the disputes, from whence the differences of sect have arisen, 
nor of the more refined doctrines of their sects; and are most 
implicit believers in polytheism, and in the peculiar holinesa 
of certain images arising from the actual presence of the 
deity. Of course the Sudras are still more addicted to these 
errors; but still in general they adhere nominally to some 
sect. Three of the sects above mentioned contun so few 
members, that they may be altogether neglected. The sects 
that are by far the most numerous, are those who worship 
Sakto among the Brahmans, and those who worship Vishnu, 
under the form of Krishno, among the Sudras. These last, 
however, are in general addicted to worship whatever god 
comes in their way; and, although their spiritual guides 
avoid the worship of Sakto, yet few of the Sudraa are able to 
resist the temptation. The two principal reasons for this 
seems to be—first, that Vishnu is considered as a benevolent 
spirit, while Kali, and Bishohori, two common forms of Sokti, 
are represented in terrible forms. Secondly, the sacrifices 
offered to appease the Soktis are a temptation not to be re¬ 
sisted by those, who could eat no fiesh, unless they offered 
it in sacrifice, and Vishnu will accept of no offering of this 
kind. 

It is not indeed to be wondered at, that the followers of 
Vishnu should ocsaaionally pray to the Soktis, in a district, 
where even Muhammedans adopt this custom, and where 
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every one in distress, wbo finds no relief from prsyers to his 
Bsint, betakes himself to s sacrifice to KalL Accordingly 
in almost every village, even where there is not a Hindu, 
there is a place of worship for this deity. This is in general 
very ^ple, being a heap of earth, commonly under a tree, 
with a stake to which the head of the sacrifice is fastened, 
so that the neck may be stretched out for decapitation, which 
is the manner of making the ofifering. Others are somewhat 
more improved, and consist of a hut, in which a terrible 
figure or painting of the deity is suspended, and a few have 
rude images. Bishohori is the goddess of serpents, and is a 
very common object of worship, as are also Sitola, Siddhea- 
wori, Vriddheswori, and especially Monggol Chondi, all de* 
strucrive female spirits, considered by the Brahmans, as the 
same with the wife of Sib, but worshipped by the ignorant as 
the inflictcrs of various evils, which they wish to avoid. 
These are also called the Gram Devatas, or village gods. 
None of their temples have any considerable establishment; 
but by far the greater part have Brahmans for Pujaris, or 
officiating priests. Some, however, of the small places dedi¬ 
cated to Kali arc served by very low castes, such as Raj- 
bongsis, or even Bhunumalis. The chief of the village is 
never Pi^ari to the village deity, as usual in the south; pro¬ 
bably because most of them are Muhammedans. 

No music nor dancers are here attached to the temples; 
but there are many sets of musicians, who are of the lowest 
castes, and who generally have a boy or two to dance and 
sing, that are employed in the worship of gods. They are 
of three kinds; Bishohori and Monggoi Chondi, that are 
employed in the worship of the goddesses, whose names they 
bear; and Kritons, who sing the praises of Krishno. Se¬ 
veral of the low castes have deities, whom they consider as 
having a peculiar care over them, and that probably were 
their only gods, before their instruction by the Brahmans; 
hut this belief is not near so common as in the south. The 
worship, which consists in the votary suspending himself 
from the end of a lever, by hooks pass^ through the skin of 
his back, and in being whirled round before the god in that 
painful situation, was invented in this district, and is still 
much practised; but not having had an opportunity of seeing 
it, 1 shall only notice some particulars, that difier from those 
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in the south. First, it is performed by many of pure caste; 
secondly, it is performed before the images of Sib; both of 
which would be considered as abominations in the south; 
but the most remarkable thing is, that the Brahmans, physi- 
dans, and scribes, who are almost all worshippers of Sib, 
abstuR altogether from this practice, and the Sudras seem 
very fond of it, although they are almost all worshippers of 
Vishnu. The invention is attributed to Ban R^a, who was 
an Asur or infidel. 

IVell informed people of the higher rank believe in a 
flituie existence, and that it is a state of reward and punish¬ 
ment ; but most of the lower tribes, and many even of the 
more ignorant Brahmans seem to have no belief in this opi¬ 
nion, although in general they have heard of the doctrine, 
and their worship is performed merely in hope of temporal 
reward, or for fear of punishment in this life. The lower 
classes have very little respect for oaths, and the higher be¬ 
lieve that no oath can be taken without sin. 

There are few castes in Bengal, that have not Purohits 
from among the Brahmans, unless we exclude from the sacred 
order the Vyaaokto, or priests of the Kaibortos; but among 
the low tribes of other countries, who have settled in this 
district, and form so large a portion of its Hindu population, 
the greater part have not Brahman Purohits.* The impure 
tribes of Bengal generally employ as Gurus the religious 
mendicants called Vaishnovs, who from ignorance, however, 
are often called Brahmans. In this, however, there are great 
difiTerences. Some persons of these low tribes have proper 
Brahmans as Gurus ; and these observe the Hindu law with 
regularity; while other persons of the same caste, who addict 
themselves to impure practices, are not admitted to so high 
am hcHiour. In this district, in fact, the person who is chief 
Guru of all those of the sect of Vishnu is a Goswami of the 
Rarhi diviaion of the five tribes. He is named Otolvihari, 
and resides at Ghyatpoor in the district of Puraniya, near 
Gaur. He visits this district annually, performing his office 
of Guru to the Brahmans. He also employs Odhikaris, or 


V Id the low castes, the persons who are appropriated to art as Puro¬ 
hits, hold their office by hereditary rank, stid are more retpected than 
common. 
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Brfthmuit who ha»e been degraded by officiating aa prieiU 
in templet, to act for him at Gurat for the pure Sudraa; 
and in like manner he employe, at agents for instructing the 
impure tribes, certun Vaiehnov or other Sudraa, who hare 
separated themselres from their families, and hare dedicated 
themselves entirely to God. His annual profits are said to 
be about 12,000 rs., and his office and rank are hereditary. 

The Guru instructs the Hindu in a proper form of prayer, 
and this instruction is called Upodes. He also accept! of 
presents on various occasions. Some of the Goswamis hare 
authority to punish low people, for transgressions against 
the rules of caste, by fine and excommunication; but this 
power is not general, and does not extend to the higher 
castes. The Gum, however, in all ranks, receives the greater 
part of the fines, that are levied on those who offend against 
the rules of caste. The Gurus in Bengal do not seem to 
occupy so high a station as in the south, but they have veiy 
considerable emoluments. A man, unless he is of a narrow 
disposition, should give his Guru one-twentieth part of hia 
income, but many give less, and many a great deal more. 
There is no written regulation for this, the whole contribu¬ 
tion is voluntary. The Purohit reads prayers on various 
occasions. If the prayers are portions of the Bed, the Sudra 
is not allowed to repeat after the priest; but there are parts 
of the service that the Sudras are allowed to utter. They 
understand no part. The usual proportion of the Furohit'a 
emolument is about one-balf of that, which the Guru receives. 
Both Gurus and Purohits, not only of the impure, but even 
of the pure Sudras, are in general so ignorant, that they 
cannot read the ceremonies, which are in Sanskrita, and 
none of them understand a word of these writings. The 
prayers are commonly repeated from memory. Even among 
the Gurus and Purohits, who officiate for the Brahmans, 
there are many who do not understand the obsolete language 
of the Beds, from whence a great part of the Hindu service is 
extracted. 

Among the Brahmans of Bengal, there are very few who for- 
aake their families, and dedicate themselvea entirely to what is 
called the service of Gh)d. Their law however admits of the 
prectice, and allows them to he divided in consequence into ' 
four states or conditions (Asrom). Between the age of 9 and 
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11 yem, when a boy is to receiTO the thread, which he is to 
wear as the badge of his dignity, he ought to pass some time 
in the most intense study, and serere practice of religious 
duties. In this state he is is called BrohiaocharL In general 
they content themselves with two or three hours of these ez' 
erases, and none protract them beyond 10 days. They then 
receive the thread srith innumerable minute ceremonies, and 
enter into the state called Grihi, or persons living in a house 
with a family. When a man’s father and mother have died, 
and if be has children, when these have grown up, or when he 
is 60 years of age, should he be desirous of acquiring more boli- 
neas, he may retire into woods or solitary places, and live 
with holy persons in the state of a Banoprostho, which may 
he translated hermit. The number of these among the Brah¬ 
mans of Bengal is exceedingly small. They employ much of 
their time in pilgrimages, and in general have converted their 
effects into money, on which they live; although some trust 
to alms for a support. Most persons indeed who now betake 
themselves to this life, are men who have lost all their near 
relations. Those who wish to obtain greater favour from 
heaven, take upon themselves the state of DondL They 
throw their badge of honour into the fire, shave their heads, 
throw aside all their clothes, except what decency requires, 
and all their effects except a staff and an earthen pot for 
drawing water. They no longer kindle a fire to prepare food; 
but take whatever a Brahman gives them to eat. By the rules 
of the order they are not allowed even to think of any thing 
that would givtt them pleasure; and in fact ought to be most 
egre^us enthusiasts. The pracrice, owing perhaps to the 
good sense of the Brahmans of Bengal is very rare; and the 
persons who adopt it, rearing to other districts, the fanatical 
multitude would be destitute of a supply sufficient for their 
ally admiration, had not several interlopers from the west 
made their way into the dutrict. Of these 1 shall give some 
account, only previously observing, that among the natives of 
Bengal there are no gymnosophists, this extravagance seema 
to be confined to the west. 

Among the followers of Vishnu there are two sects; the 
one worships Ram, the other Krishno; for the other incar¬ 
nations (Avatars} of that deity are not worshipped by the 
Hindus. In Bengal the former conceal their sect, as much as 
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the worihi^ert of Sib, Sokti, Goties, or the sun; but neer 
Ojrdbya or Oude, the city of the hero, and in other parti of 
the weat of India, the worahip of Ram ia openly prufeaaed. 
Many young Brabmana are there dedicated to the eervioe of 
the deity, relinquiah the irorld, and take the name of Rama* 
yit 01 Ramonondi. Of theae there are a ooniiderable number 
in Dinajpoor. They live in amall convent! (Akra) of five or 
aix peraona, under the authority of a Mohonto, who before 
his death appoints a aucceaaor, giving him the proper aecret 
initrucrioD (Upodea). A description of one of theae convents 
at Nimnogor in the town of Dintypoor, may serve to give an 
idea of the whole. It consists of six huts, like those occupied 
by wealthy farmers. One of them, which serves aa a chapel 
(Devalyo), U rather larger than the others, and contains 
images of Ram or Roghunath, of his brother Dokhymon, of 
bis wife Sita, of his servant Honuman, and of Gopal or 
Kriahno, another incarnarion of Vishnu. The first and laat 
are made of black stone, the others are of a compoiidon 
called Oshtodhatu from its containing eight metals. As 
objects of worship there are besides 32 Salgrama, or sacred 
stonea representing different gods of the aide of Vishnu. 
Four of the other houaea are appropriated for the accommo¬ 
dation of the persons belonging to the convent, and of any 
strangers (Hindu) of rank; and a small house ia leR empty 
for persona of low birth, or even for Muhammedans. The 
original endowment for this Akra was 45 bigaha (between 19 
and SO acre a) of land, of which two contain the buildings, and 
are surrounded by a mud wall. Besides this the Rajas allow 
it a rupee daily; but on the decay of the family this has been 
stopped. Belonging to this Akra there are five Ramayits, 
one of whom is Mohonto or chief. Although they neither 
are of the five tribes, nor Baidiks, they are Brahmans of Ka- 
nyokubjo, and took the vows of celibacy when they were 
children, and are much venerated by the people. They pos¬ 
sess little or no learning; but read some Montros or forms of 
prayer} and they eat with no peraons, but those of their own 
description. The Guru of the order (Janokidas), livea near 
Joy poor. Some two or three of them remain in the Akra, 
while the others travel about soliciting alms; but they obtain 
nothing tliat con enable them to live with any dignity. Five 
or six rupees are considered as a handsome offering from a 
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rich men. While (rendering about, they generalljr sleep at 
aome other Akre; but Reldom leceiTe any food. They have 
only one serrent who keeps their ground, and takes care of 
three cows that give them milk. Some part of their ground 
is waste, and a good deal is occupied by bamboos, mangoes, 
and jak trees, which give them considerable profit, as they 
sell the bamboos and the long grass that grows on the waste 
land, which is used for thatch. TETey cultivate a small pro* 
portion of their ground by means of Adhiyars, who undertake 
all the expense and trouble of cultivation, and give the pro¬ 
prietors one-half of the grain produced, and the whole of the 
straw, which feeds their cows. Their servants' allowance is 
eight rupees a year, and hia food. This servant cultivates 
the garden, which produces vegetables (Turkari) for the use 
of the Ramayits. Those that are present, daily wash the 
gods, adorn them with oil, sandal and flowers, ofier them 
boiled rice and sweetmeats, and read Montros or prayers. 
They also bum a lamp before the images, and oS'er incense 
(Dhup). When they die, they are burned, and their com¬ 
panions mourn (Osauch) for 13 days, in place of 11, which 
common Brahmans use. They never shave their heads. 

The celebrated Sangkar, when he came into the north of 
India, introduced the order of Sannyaai, as he had done in 
the south. Many of these Sannyasia, who are Brahmans of 
Kanyokubjo, frequent this district, where they are usually 
called Goswamis or Oosaing; but, as I observed before, they 
must be carefully distinguished from the Goswamis of Bengal, 
who are worshippers of Vishnu, and married; while those of 
the west are worshippers of Sib, have taken vows of celibacy, 
and are dedicated to the service of god when young. In 
general, however, they pay very little attention to the rules of 
their order. Most of them are rich merchants; and, although 
they live m houses, which they call Akras, are generally sup¬ 
posed to have female companions. Several have even entered 
into our nulitary service, and are commonly alleged to be 
more than usually insolent and rapacious in the rillages, which 
they enter without their ofiKcera. Except the few, who adhere 
more strictly to tbrir rules, these are little respected. They 
have no sort of communion with the five tribes or Baidiks 
of Bengal, although these also are Kanyokubjo Brahmans. 
Among these Goswamis of the west, there are however many 
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Rajputi, and othera who pretend to be of the Khyetriyo 
caete. 

The Sudras of Bengal are not excluded from dedicatiiig 
tbemselves to the worship of God, and the very lowest of the 
impure tribee may attach both themselves and their cbildren, 
for ever, to the kind of priesthood, or order of mendicants 
called Vaishnov, or Vaishnom. In Dinajpoor these are ex¬ 
ceedingly numerous, and may be divided into three kinds. 
First those who have assumed this order recently, are very 
little respected, and cannot procure by begging more than a 
mere subsistence. A great part of them are persons who 
have lost all their relations, widows who have had children, 
and common prostitutes who repent of their profession, or 
are no longer able to procure a support by its means; but 
there are some also, no doubt, who are actuated by more 
worthy, although mistaken motives. In order to be received 
into the order, 1 ^ rupee must be given to the Goswami, who 
is Guru, and this is a considerable restraint. The whole of 
this class, however, can scarcely he considered as entering 
among the proper Vaiahnovs; but their children after one or 
two generations arrive at the full dignity, and form the two 
remaining classes called Grihi and Udasin. The former, like 
the Grihi Brahmans marry, and live settled lives in theirown 
houses, although man, woman and child among them are im¬ 
pudent beggars; and as they are much respected by the 
lower ranks, they procure a subustence that is rather com¬ 
fortable, and live like farmers, who keep two or three ploughs. 
Besides begging, they make beads from the stems of the 
Tulosi (Ocymum Sanctum), and of common fiax, and of the 
wood of the Billo (Crateeva Marmelos), the Sriphol (Crateva 
religiosa), the Dude, and Indrojov (Nerium Antidysentericum 
W.), which they sell; for every Hindu, except a Brahman, 
must have beads round his neck, otherwise be cannot law¬ 
fully drink water. Many of the Vaishnov besides are among 
the musicians (Kriton), who celebrate the praises of Krishno; 
for they arc all worshippers of that incarnation of Vishnu. 
These professions are considered as lawful; but some have 
accumulated stock, have taken large farms, and degrade them¬ 
selves by cultivation. Some of them can read; and a few 
understand Prakrito, and peruse the book called Chaitonyo 
Choritamrito, which was composed by a pious physician 
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lumed Kruhno D&a, who wai contemporary with the two 
Brahmans, that introduced the worship of Krishno among 
die fire tribes. The Udasin Vushnov, like the Dondi among 
the Brahmans, dedicate themselves entirely to the service of 
God, and retire from their families to live in convents (Akras); 
hut like their betters they seldom do this, undl age has con- 
^erably moderated the strength of appetite for pleasure. 
They are very much respected, and serve as Gurus for the 
impure tribes; but in general act merely as agents for the 
Goswami Brahman, who of course has the lion’s share of the 
profits. The Vmsbnom or Satananas of the south very much 
resemble the Vmsbnov of Bengal; hut they hold a higher 
rank, and are the garland-makers of that country, a profes¬ 
sion which here forms one of the nine pure castes (Maiakar) 
of tradesmen. 

The number of Vaishnov b not however lufEcient to con¬ 
sume the pious charity of the worshippers of Vishnu in Di- 
najpoor, and a considerable number (perhaps 500) of Vairagis 
come from the vicinity of Mothura, where Krishno reigned. 
These live in convents (Akras), and follow nearly the same 
rules with the Udasins of Bengal. The chief of a convent of 
Udasin is called Odhikari; but the Vairagi prior u named 
Mobonto. Neither have any endowments in land 

Except among the physicians and scribes in Bengal, there 
it few or none of the Sudras who worship Sib; and none of 
these two castes dedicate themselves to God, whether from 
superior understanding or some other cause I cannot say. I 
can scarcely, however, attribute it to the first cause; for they 
venerate in the highest degree the Khyetriyos Rajputs and 
Sudras of the west, who have dedicated themselves to the 
service of God, who have separated themselvea from their 
fkmilbs, who worship Sib, and who are called Yogi or Jogi, 
to which the term Kanphata is usually prefixed, from their 
having their ears distended to a very great sue by means of 
wooden rings. They trace their origin to the celebrated 
Sangkar, and have their most numerous establishments in 
Labor. In Din^poor they are not numerous. I saw only one 
convent, which they call a Ghopa. It had a neat, small temple 
(see wood cut, page 668), some comfortable houses although 
thatched, and the occupants were neither old nor austere in 
their manners. They were exceedingly respected; and a 
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nngbbouring Kayottho, in other reipecto a wniible nu, 
declared to me that he considered them ai far luperior to any 
Brahman, and perfectly equal to Viehnu, Sib, and Brahma- 
The Hindus in Bengal as elaevhere, in order to preaeire 
the purity of caste, by punishing such u transgress its rules, 
form themselves into companies, which in Bengal are called 
Dol. Very considerable differences, however, eaist in the 
manner in which these companies are formed. In Bengal a 
Hindu may enter into any Dol that he pleases, and which 
will admit him; and his rank is in some measure estimated by 
the company he frequents, as he would be expelled by the 
company should he do anything contrary to its regulations. 
There is no necessity for all the persons being of the same 
caste. The Baidiks of Dinajpoor will not enter into the same 
Dol with any Sudra. The two highest ranks of the five 
tribes, and those who are most esteemed among the third, 
admit only the physicians and scribes into their company; 
which requires that on certain occamons they should visit in 
their houses, aud then eat sweet-meats, curdled milk, and 
other things, that do not require to be prepared with fire. 
The lower part of the third rank of Brahmans admit the pure 
Sudras of the nine tribes, and also Tells, Tamolia, and 
Moyras. 

At the head of each Dol is a chief (Dolpoti), whose office 
among the higher castes is hereditary, and whose duty it is 
to punish all transgressions, either by excommunication or 
fine, according to circumstances. The first operation is to 
turn the offender out of the company. He of course implores 
to he readmitted; and then the Dolpoti determines whether 
or not this can be done, and on what terns; and the re-ad¬ 
mission is always accompanied by an entertainment -for the 
company. The power of the Dolpoti, however, is not arbi¬ 
trary, as his decirions must be guided by the consent of the 
principal people of the company, which in Bengal is called a 
session (Baitok), Hit influence, however, U very considera¬ 
ble ; as he expends much money in entertaining the company. 
Frequently indeed his profits are great in proportion, espe¬ 
cially in large towns, where breaches of the law are common, 
and where thct people are rich; and there be sometimes pro¬ 
cures great wealth. Should the Dolpoti become poor, and 
unable to entertain, he is deprived of his office,, and another 
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if elected. No trBnsaction of importance that can affect caate, 
auch as a marriage or feaat, abould be undertaken without 
informing the Dolpoti, in order that be may know whether 
anything improper ia going forward. The number of aaaea- 
aora doea not aeem to be fixed, nor ia there any regular elec* 
tion. From fire to ten of the men who are moat eateemed 
for learning, wiadom or richea, aasemble to aaaiat the Dolpoti. 
Among the higher caatea they are called Viaiahtoa; but among 
the lower caatea they are called Prodhana or Raymanika; and 
in many caatea every head of a family obtains theae titles. 

In large places there are two or three principal Dolpotis, 
whose companies in general quarrel, and endeavour to do 
each other all the ill offices that they can. Each caste, when 
it is numerous in any place, baa besides one or more Dola or 
companies for enforcing the observance of its peculiar rules. 
Each kind of Brahman and each caste of Sudras baa its own, 
and most of these caatea are subdivided into several branches 
that dispute about precedence and purity, and that cannot 
intermarry, and each of these subdivisions has usually a se¬ 
parate chief. In the various castes the chiefs of companies 
are called by various names; the most common is Poramanik.. 
His authority is similar to that of the Dolpoti. In some of 
the lower tribes, auch as basket makers (Patonis), the office 
of Poramanik is elective, and his power is restrained by that 
of the Guru, whose confirmation is necessary to render the 
election valid, nor without his consent can any person be ex¬ 
communicated or fined. These two last rules are generally 
observed wherever all the members of a company have the 
same Guru. The faults usually punished by these sessions 
are eating forbidden things, or with forbidden persons, and 
cohabiting with those Vho are impure or forbidden. Persons 
also who have been convicted by the magistrate of theft or 
perjury must pay, according to circumstances, before they are 
received into their company. 

Varioiu mall Seeti .—^The followers of Muhammed and of 
the Brahmans compose almost the whole population of IMnig- 
poor, so that I shall have little or no room to say anything 
concerning other religious opinions. Among the natives 
Christianity may be said to have made no progress. There 
are no native Portuguese, and no trace remains of the labours 
of Mr. Carey, although he resided for some years in this 
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diltrict, and hit s«al and abilities are well known. His euc* 
cesBor in tbe mission, Mr. Fernandez, a native of Portugal, 
who, I believe, was once intended for a popish priest, has bad 
very little success, although be is a person of very good ad¬ 
dress, with some propensity to turn everything into the won- 
derful, which cannot fail to be of use with such a people. His 
converts are five, end two are married and have families. One 
of them can read the scriptures in the language of Bengal, 
and endeavours to instruct his countrymen; but hy the other 
natives the conduct of tbe converts is beheld with the utmost 
abhorrence. 

Many agents and persons belonging to a people called Os- 
hoyal frequent this district as traders; but have not taken up 
a permanent residence. They seem to form two tribes. At 
the head of one is the house of Jogot Seit, the chief banker 
in India; and these are commonly sud to be Jains. At the 
head of the other tribe, who are usually called Rengiya, and 
who are extensive traders in grain, is a person named Bhoj 
Raja. One of his agents said, that he worshipped Gautam; 
but I met with no priest nor intelligent person who could give 
me any satisfactory information. 

A good many Siks frequent the district as merchants; but 
I have no information to offer concerning them, as I found no 
priest nor well informed person to give me an account of their 
customs. They have, however, a meeting (Songgot or Dhar- 
masala) at Dinajpoor, where they assemble to worship morn¬ 
ing and evening, and where travellers of the sect are received. 
At Maldeh was formerly another meeting, but it is now aban¬ 
doned, and only one old woman remains in the place. 
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KATIIHAL rnODCCTIOICB OF OIMAJPOOR. 

Animals that are found wild in this district are of little im¬ 
portance. I observed only one kind of monkey, which has a 
tail that reaches below the knee, but not to the heel, and is 
called Morkot, by the natives. Its hands are black, and the 
callosities on the buttocks are brown. When old, the face 
and buttocks become red. It seems to be the Simia Rhesus 
of Audibert, and the Macaque a queue cowrt of Buffon. The 
younger animal, the face of which is not red, seems to be the 
Patae a queue courte of this great naturalist. In the district 
of Dinajpoor, monkiea are neither numerous nor very trou¬ 
blesome. Those that I saw were in the woods near Peruya; 
but I was told that the greatest number is to be found near 
Nawabgunj. They assemble there on the banks of the Koro- 
toya, and collect the irait of the Singgur (Trappal. Accord¬ 
ing to the natives, after having procured a quantity, the 
monldes divide the spoil, and bathe, and then each eats his 
share. This is probably an idle story, such as are usually 
current concerning the manners of different animals. 

The wild elephant and rhinoceros can scarcely be said to be 
known. Two wild elephants certainly made their appearance 
in the forests of Peruya in the year 1806, and remained there 
a rainy season. They were seen by many, and are said to 
have killed some people, who straggled near them. It was 
supposed, that they were accompanied hy a rhinoceros, for 
wYiat reason 1 cannot say, as tins animal, ao far as 1 could 
learn, was not seen, and does not usually frequent such com¬ 
pany. The elephants had probably wandered from Morong. 
A thousand idle stories were immediately circulated. It was 
said that they were the actual elephants, which had belonged 
to Bhim Raja, the son of Pandu, who lived about £000 years 
ago. Two elephants, to a multitude of people who chose to 
assemble and attack them, are not at all formidable; and these 
invaders ought to have fallen an easy prey, had the people 
been led to the attack; but no officer of police, nor land- 
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holder, took any pauu, and what is everyone'a buaineH, ia 
commonly neglect^. They were allowed to ravage at plea- 
Bure, and occasioned great dismay, so that several viU^es 
were deserted. The only step taken was a grand sacrifice, to 
which even the Moslems contributed. Twenty or thirty Brah¬ 
mans received a sum of money, and performed a grand cere¬ 
mony, which was effectual, as the dry season approached. 

The jackal, and Indian fox (Canis Bengalensis, Pennant), 
are very common, but harmless. I beard of no wolves nor 
hysnas. Tigers sad leopards are not numerous; as they 
therefore have an abundant supply of food foom the cattle 
which feed in the woods, they very seldom attack men. Al¬ 
though they frequent the neighbouring woods, and even the 
streets of Ohoraghat, the people walk alone through both, 
even at night, and I heard of only one person in the whole 
district, who had been killed in the course of the year. It 
was in tlus district, where a white animal of this kind was 
killed some years ago, the skin of which having been sent to 
Europe by Lord Wellesley, occasioned a dispute whether it 
was that of a lion or tiger. No such animal has been seen be¬ 
fore nor since. Mr. Tucker, an indigo planter of this district, 
declares, that in a wood near Lalbazar, he saw an animal re¬ 
sembling a tiger in size and colour, but it had a mane like a 
lion. I offered a considerable reward for it, dead or alive, 
but without success; this, however, is no proof of its not 
existing, as I found the people totally unwilling to bring even 
fish, plants, or any other natural production. At Ghoraghat 
I heard of a small spotted animal of the cat kind, called Nakes- 
wori, which is said to be common in the neighbouring woods, 
where it lives on trees. No offer of reward could induce the 
people to bring one. This perhaps may be the Serval, an 
animal which I have never seen. I have not been able to learn 
that any where in India there Is such an animal as the pan¬ 
ther. 

The Indian ichneumon is very common, but is seldom 
tamed. Otters are so numerous diat their for might become 
an object of commerce; but there is no person here who un¬ 
derstands the method of taking them. So far as I cun learn, 
it is pracfised by the people of Dhaka alone. Bears (Ursus 
labiosus B.) are not numerous nor destructive, and are found 
chiefly in the ruins of Peruya. Where the soil is loose and 
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sandy, the common porcupine is abundant, and even destruc¬ 
tive ; BB it prevents the culdvation of turmeric and ginger. It 
may he eaten by Hindus of all ranks, and some that I had 
caught, were disputed for with great eagerness by the people; 
yet these animala are seldom molested. Rats and mice are 
by no means so troublesome as in Europe. Hares are very 
numerous, and easily caught; yet, although they are consi¬ 
dered as pure food, they are seldom molested. When a man 
wishes to give a feast, he sends out some people with poles, 
who surround the long grass, and knock down as many as are 
required. 

There are many deer in the vicinity of the Mohanonda, and 
of the lower parts of the Punabboba and Tanggonj but 
scarcely anywhere else. They are so numerous among the 
long reeds and woods of these parts, that they are a nuisance 
by destroying the crops. 1 saw no kinds except the axis and 
porcine deer; and in this class of animals the natives apply 
specific names so indefinitely, that I cannot follow them as 
guides. There are no hunters who make a profession of 
killing these deer, and carrying the venison to market, although 
no one would hinder them. The neighbouring farmers keep 
nets, and occasionally hunt, partly to save their crops, and 
partly to procure animal food. I went twice with them, and 
on one occasion took two deer, and on the other had no sport. 
I was a good deal surprised at the method. The net is made 
of whip cord, and may be about six feet wide, and eacb far¬ 
mer brings a piece with him of 30 or 40 feet in length. All 
the pieces having been joined, they are set in a straight line, 
and are supported on one edge by poles, which incline towards 
the direction from whence the game is expected to come, and 
lean on forked sticks. Some persons then remain behind the 
poles, vdth lances, to kill or seize the game, which comes into 
the net, before it can disentangle itself. The others advance 
from the net in a line parallel to it, and beat the grass and 
boahes, and make a great noise. I expected, when they had 
■et the net, that they would have gone in silence to a distance, 
and have roused the game, as they advanced towards the net; 
hut this, they assured me, would not answer; for the game 
always runs backwards in the direction from whence the noise 
advanced upon it. The game taken in these nets consists of 
wild hogs, deer, and tigers. I saw no antelopes, but there 
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maj be some; as by the nadves they are confounded with 
deer. 

The wild buffalo, exactly of the same kind with the tame, 
is very common, and exceedingly destructive; nor has any 
considerable exertion been ever made to free the people from 
this evil. The animal is too formidable for individual efibrt 
to produce any good, and the property of the landholder is so 
much intermixed, that the endeavours of any one of them 
would have little effect, provided his neighbours contributed 
nothing. Many indeed are said to levy money from their te¬ 
nants, under pretence of hiring armed men to kill these ani¬ 
mals i but very few hunters are employed. I inquired every¬ 
where after such people, but could find none except in two 
or three places, some of whom were employed by the judge. 
Unless the destruction of these animals becomes an object of 
police, and unless the expenditure of the money raised be 
carefully checked, no hope of success can be entertained. I 
have indeed great doubt how far any exertion will be entirely 
sufficient, unless the woods and reeds which give them shelter 
are removed. The wild buffaloes usually go in small herds, 
and may be easily killed by means of muskets, or poisoned 
arrows. These are the only effectual means for destroying 
the breed altogether ; but others are employed for procuring 
the animal; for it is eaten both by the Muhammedans and 
by the lowest tribes of Hindus, They are sometimes caught 
in pitfalls, or by a noose suspended between two trees; but 
they are a shy sagacious animal, not easily deceived. The 
natives near the lake at Bamongola, when they find a herd 
swimming, attack it with boats or canoes, and having seized 
on the hindmost buffalo by the tail, dispatch him with a large 
knife. In the same vicinity, the keepers of tame herds are 
said to be sometimes able to secure wild males, by means of 
trained females, which surround the male until a keeper comes 
up, passes a rope through the septum of his nose, and then 
the females push him towards a tree, where he is fastened until 
tame. The bulls thus caught are reckoned more valuable 
than such as have been born in the domestic state; but I be¬ 
lieve the practice is very uncommon; I heard of it only at 
Bamongola. 

The wild hog is by far the most destructive animal in the 
district, although never of a size to be formidable to the vil- 

c c c 
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lager*, ifarmeil with pikes. Near many woods they are almost 
innumerahle, and in some places seem to be gaining ground. 
All that I have saidi. concerning the destruction of the buf¬ 
falo, is applicable to that of these animals; and it seems an 
object worthy of the most serious attention &om the police; 
circumstances should direct whether it would be most advan¬ 
tageous to make a general hunt, or to levy a contribution with 
which regular hunters may be hired. I should in general pre¬ 
fer the former, because at convenient seasons all persons may 
turn out for a day or two without inconvenience; and because 
it can never be the interest of the regular hunters to extirpate 
the animals. The wild hog is often hunted by the low Hindus 
for food. He is sometimes caught in nets like deer, at other 
rimes he is pursued with the common curs of the country, which 
run round him barking, and thus keep him at hay, until their 
masters come up, and dispatch him with arrows and spears. 

Porpoises are pretty numerous in the larger rivers, but are 
not applied to any use. No birds are caught for being trained 
to sport. At present indeed it may be smd, that the natives 
have no turn for any of the amusements of the field. A late 
Raja spent large sums upon it; hut almost all the people whom 
he employed, have disappeared. There are no parakeets, 
nor birds that are commonly caught for being tamed; and, 
except about Maldeb and other places of much trade, few 
tame birds of this kind are kept. Although the country 
swarms with water fowl, both web-footed and waders, the 
natives derive from thence little or no resource for their tables. 
The common wild goose (Anas anser) is exceedingly abun¬ 
dant in the cold season, and remarkably good, but is never 
used; and there is a great variety of ducks and teals, with 
abundance of snipes, that are equally neglected. When a 
very extravagant man, at Dinajpoor, wishes to give a feast, he 
hires some people to catch birds with a rod, and bird-lime. 
Those that are preferred, are three birds of the Cormorant, 
or shag kind, called by the natives Pauikauri; several small 
herons, included by the natives under the general name of 
Vokj several birds of the Jakana and Crallinule kinds, in¬ 
cluded under the native term Jolpipayi; hut above all the 
common house sparrow. This indeed being conudered as 
possessed of aphrodisiac qualities, is in request at all rimes. 
The peacock is very common in th» woods, and in many 
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places 80 numerous as to be destructive to the crops; but on 
the whole the people of this district have little to complain of 
the feathered tribes, and neglect the luxuries of that kind 
which nature has poured forth in abundance. 

Several kinds of tortoise are more eagerlj sought alter; 
but, to European taste, they are execrable. Frogs are not 
eaten by any of the natives, but some lizards are used in food. 
The crocodile is common, both in rivers and tanks, but few 
accidents happen from bis violence. 

At the season when I visited the district, serpents had re¬ 
tired into lioles in the earth, and were very rarely seen; but 
in the beginning of the rainy season, they are driven from their 
lurking places, and fly for refuge into ttie huts, and higher 
places near villages. At that time accidents are common, and 
a good many perish every year from the bite of these vile rep¬ 
tiles. They are supposed to be under the immediate direction 
of the goddess Bishohori. In the dangerous time, many sa- 
criflces are offered to her images, and people are employed to 
sing her praises to music. Many persons are supposed to 
know spells (Montros), that will cure the bites of serpents; 
and 1 was gravely assured, by both Moslems and Hindus of 
the highest rank, that they had known these forms of prayer 
tried with perfect success. Dumdumah is one of the places 
most infested with serpents, especially with the different kinds 
whose necks swell, and form what is called a hood; and all 
of which are exceedingly venomous. There are a few of the 
people called Byadhs, who catch snakes, which they tame, and 
who are supposed to be possessed of a charm, which prevents 
them From being bitten. This charm, I know, consists in a 
blunt rusty knife, with which they scrape out the animal’s 
teeth; the fellows, however, possess a great intrepidity in 
seizing these formidable repriles, and great impudence and 
dexterity in deceiving the people. 

Fish, forming by far the greater part of the animal food that 
is consumed in the country, the fisheries deserve particular 
notice. The demand being very considerable, and the sup¬ 
ply being rather scanty, there is none exported, and salt 
is too expensive to admit of its being used in curing fish. 
The whole fish caught are therefore consumed in the coun¬ 
try, and none are imported. During four months of the 
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year, vben tiie rivers are much swollen, fish is very scarce, 
for the animals have then such an extenrive range, that 
they are not easily caught; but as the inundations subside, 
and when the fish are confined within narrow bounds, they 
are easily secured by various simple means, which the natives 
employ; and a very large portion of those taken are se¬ 
cured, when they may be said to be almost lefi: sticking in 
the mud ; or by means that in most countries would be quite 
inefiectual. 

The most simple method, when a pond, ditch, or marsh 
has become nearly dry, and the fish of a large space have 
been collected into a small pool, is to divide it by dams of 
mud, and then, having thrown the water from each succes¬ 
sively, to catch the fish as they are left dry. This is usually 
pracdsed by all the poor iabourers, especially in the ditches 
and pools near the rice fields, which are not let to fishermen 
by the landholders. 

It must be observed, that in about six weeks after the 
rainy season commences, every rice-field, although quite dry 
and bard in spring, abounds with small fishes. They are 
certainly most numerous near rivers and marshes, from which 
they in general come ; but I am inclined to think, as I ob¬ 
served in Mysore, that the eggs often continue dry in the 
field, and are hatched after they have been moistened by the 
rain. The natives account for their appearance in such 
places by supposing, that they fall from heaven with the rain. 
The clerk (Muhurer) of the division of Rajarampoor assured 
me, that he had often seen them leaping among the grass, as 
the shower fell. In fact a person, who is well disposed, can 
see any thing; like a very good Danish naturalist, who 
imagined, that he saw a fish gravely walking up a tree ; for 
he had been assured by the natives, that such was its com¬ 
mon practice. 

Where the water is deeper, and communicates with a large 
extent of low land, this metliod is improved by enclosing a 
square piece of shallow water, perhaps 15 feet in diameter, 
with a mound of earth, and leaving an opening of about 
3 feet wide in the aide next the deepest water. The space 
within the dam is then filled with branches of trees, which 
attract the fish. After the branches have remained for some 
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days, the opening is shut with a dam, the brandies and 
water are thrown out, and the iish are secured. This also 
is chiefly practised by those who are not regular fishermen; 
but when this plan is farther improved, it becomes one of the 
most effectual means of procuring fish, that are employed in 
this district. 

In the old courses of rivers called Bii, or in the courses of 
such as have little current, a large quantity of branches and 
twigs of trees are tied together, and thrown into the water, 
so as to occupy a space of 30 or 30 feet square, from the 
bottom to the surface. Afier they have remained for from 
10 to SO days, and the fish have entered into all parts, the 
branches are surrounded by a hind of screen called Byana, 
which is made of reeds (Ikiri) tied parallel to each other by 
means of twisted grass (Kese), and placed so close, that the 
smallest fish cannot escape. The screens are about 4 feet 
wide, and of length sufiRcient to surround the whole heap of 
bushes. When this has been done, the bushes are thrown 
out, and the fish are secured by small bag>nets (Chakoni), 
the mouths of which are fastened to hoops. 

The Byana or screen is sometimes used without having 
previously thrown in branches of trees. This is done in 
shallow water, where there are many weeds. A space is 
surrounded by the Byana, and all the fishermen go in with 
bag-nets, and secure the fish. This kind of fishing requires 
about seven men, who usually have two heaps of branches in 
the water, for nine months in the year, or from about the 
middle of October until the middle of July, when the country 
becomes too much inundated. They draw one of these By anas 
once a week, and in the intervals of this labour surround 
small spaces, as above mentioned, where no branches have 
been placed. These same fishermen employ a kind of traps 
called Onta, which are made in form of a truncated cone, 
4 feet high, and from 18 to 24 inches wide at the bottom. 
These traps are made of reeds in the same manner with the 
screen, and the two edges are not fastened together, but are 
bent in towards the cavity, so as gradually to approach each 
other. The fish can readily force its way into the cavity, 
but his efforts to come out are vain. The fish are directed 
to the opening by a screen placed on each of its sides, and 
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Recording to the situation of the fishery, these are disp sed 
in two manners. 

The one is used during the dry season in shallow water 
courses that are stagnant, or contain but little stream; and 
in such situations the screen extends the whole way across, 
and has traps at the distance of every 30 or 80 feet. In the 
one at Akhanogor, from which the drawing {Plate 6, No. 1) 
was made, and which was about 300 feet wide, a net was sus¬ 
pended over the screen, in order to prevent the fish from 
leaping over, for some of the carp kind leap with an agi¬ 
lity equal almost to that of the salmon. This apparatus, 
called a hand, procures a great many small fish, and is usually 
rented for a certain sum. 

The other situation chosen for this manner of fishing is 
much more common, as during the rainy season it is the only 
way in which these fishermen can procure employment. The 
screen is placed on the shelving side of a river with one end 
to the shore, and the other as far into the water as possible; 
but it cannot be placed where there is a greater depth of 
water than four feet. Such a screen admits of one or two 
traps, according as the water deepens more or less suddenly; 
and one man manages two screens. The fish caught in this 
manner are much smaller than by the other method ; but the 
quantity makes up for this defect. These fishings with the 
Byana and Onta are very productive, especially in the southern 
and western parts of the district, and require no boats. 

Still more simple traps are used. One called the Polo 
and Tarpa {Plate 6, No. 3.) is a basket with a hole in the 
bottom. In shallow water the fisher puts the mouth on the 
mud, and then, passing his arm through the hole in the 
bottom, gropes for the fish, which he may have secured. 
Anotlier called Jakoyi, is a basket of an irregular three- 
sided form, open at one end, and has a bamboo shaft {Plate 6, 
No. S). The fisher places the bottom flat on the mud, 
treads among the weeds before the opening, thus drives the 
fish into the trap, and then suddenly raising the handle 
brings the opening above the surface. These two methods 
can only be practised in very muddy places covered with 
aquatic plants, and are commonly employed by labourers of 
the lowest rank to catch fish for their own use. 
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The molt simple net in this country is the Besal (Pilate 6, 
No. 4.) which is stretched between two bamboos, that meet 
behind at an acute angle (about 75°.], by which the fisher¬ 
man holds. The net is of a triangular form so as to apply to 
the bamboos, but is much bagged behind. The fisherman, 
walking up to the middle in the water, pushes the points of 
the bamboos along the bottom for a little way, and then 
raises them up to secure whatever fish may have come into 
his net. The bamboos are from 12 to 15 feet in length. 

The same form of net is enlarged so as to have bamboos 
19 cubits long, and is then used in a boat. A rower at each 
end manages the canoe, which is kept broadside on to the 
stream, and allowed to descend with it, and a third man 
lowera the points of the bamboos, which are fixed at right 
angles to the gunwale, and then occasionally raises them to 
secure the fish. This is one of the most common nets used 
by fishermen. Its mesh is small. The boat is 16 or 17 cubits 
long by wide, sharp at each end, and broadest abaft the 
middle. At the widest part of the boat two forked sticks 
project between 3 and 4 feet, outwards and upwards from 
the gunwale, and a stick lushed between the forks serves as 
a lever, over which the bamboos of the net are raised and 
lowered. On the gunwale opposite to the net is a small out¬ 
rigger, which serves as a balance. This kind of fishing may 
be carried on at all times, but the rainy season is the most 
favourable. Most of the fish caught in this manner are of 
the crustaceous kind. On the Molianonda a boat built of 
sal will cost iiO rs., and will last 15 years; but it requires 
considerable repairs. The net is usually made of son, but 
sometimes of cotton, and were it sold, is worth 10 rs.; but 
the fishermen usually make it themselves, and it costs only 
the materials. 

The same kind of net is still more enlarged, and is raised 
by a complicated, machinery of bamboos, aee Plate 7, No. 1. 
It is called a Chauri or Khora, and is fixed on the steep side 
of some river. A frame of four strong bamboos {a, It, c, d, e, 
ft dt ^>) supports the net (i, k, I, m,) placed with its descend¬ 
ing edge (/ffi) towards the mouth of the river; and also 
supports two sloping bamboos (n, o,/i, on which a man 
walks, who has one end of a long rope (r i) round his middle. 
The other end passes over a bamboo, for they have no pulley, 
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and raises the net, when the man walks down, and lowers it 
into the water, when he walks up the sloping bamboos. The 
moving power is increased hy a lever of bamboo (i ■) the 
heel of wfaich^t) rests on the bank, while the rope from the 
man's waist is fastened to the other end, and that again is 
connected with the hamhoos of the net. This is the most 
complicated machine that I have seen the natives employ, 
and seema to me very ill contrived. I regret that my drafts¬ 
man’s want of skill in perspective will render the drawing 
scarcely intelligible. The net is quadrangular. Two corners 
(beyond fm) are stretched to the betmboos; one of the other 
two corners (i) is fixed to the bamboo lever; while the other 
(i) is fixed to the end of a bamboo, that projects over the 
river, which is fastened to where the lever and the two lateral 
bamboos (r, m, r, I,) join, and which is suspended by X rope 
(w x) from the frame, so that this corner should always be 
high. Ropes (y a) also pass from the bank to the two lateral 
bamboos, which prevents them from yielding to the stream; 
while a small bambo (1 S) from one of the lateral ones 
stretches out the lower edge of the net. Two men are em¬ 
ployed at this net; one below, who ia generally the pro¬ 
prietor, and who takes out the fish; the other walks back¬ 
ward and forward on the inclined bamboos; and is usually 
hired, getting six-sixteenths of the fish. These are gene¬ 
rally email, and moat are caught firom about the middle of 
Septemhec until the middle of November, when the rivers 
are falling. 

Another kind of net, somewhat of a similar nature would 
appear to be better fitted for such a large machine. It is 
called Chak or Jhati, and is of a square form, a good deal 
bagged in the centre; see Plate 7, No. 2. Its angles are 
fastened to the ends of two bamboo bows that cross each 
other at right angles in the centre, which is suspended from 
the end of a bamboo lever, the other end of which reste 
Bgainet the bank, where the fisher site. He lowers and raises 
hU net by means of a rope, that is fastened to the far end of 
the lever. A large net of this kind, raised and lowered by a 
man on an inclined plain with the assistance of a pulley, 
might be a good contrivance in muddy water, The Chak ia 
used chiefly by poor fttnners and labourers. 

The casting net is very much used. One from 9 to 11 
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cubits in diameter, and called Bhomori, and Khyepla and 
Khyeyuyal is commonly thrown from the shoulder, either 
from the shore or from a boat. The mesh is small, and the 
sinkers are often merely earthen rings baked by the potters, 
but iron rings are also used for the purpose. If made of 
cotton, the net will last seven years ; if made of Son, it will 
last only four, and will cost from 8 to 10 rs. If the net is 
thrown from a boat, two men are required to this fishery; 
one to throw the net, and another to manage the boat. This 
latter and the boat are usually hired by the man who fishes 
with the net, and who allows the boatman aix-sixteenthi of 
the fish that are caught. The boat is only IS or 14 cubits 
Inng and 2^ broad, and costs on the Mohanonda about 14 ri. 
Small fish, especially of the crustaceous kind, are chiefly 
caught in this manner, which is only used in the dry season. 

A much larger kind, 38 cubits in diameter, and called 
Other, is frequently employed, end is thrown by means of a 
long narrow boat, which muat be rather longer than the 
diameter of the net. This is gathered carefully into the 
boat, one edge being taken in first, and then one fold is 
placed above another. The boat is rowed into the stream, 
and by a rower at each end is placed broadside on. Two 
other men then throw over first one edge of the net, and, as 
the boat drives, they throw gradually tlie remainder. The 
whole sinks to the bottom, and the boat is allowed to drive, 
until the edges of the net have been dragged close to each 
other, when the net is drawn to the shore. Very large fish 
are caught in this manner. The natives use the sein, of 
several sizes, and different names. 

The Pahi^al of Ghoraghat ii a aein composed of several 
pieces, about 11 cubits wide by 1£ cubits long, which belong 
to different fishermen, six or seven of whom unite their 
stocks, and join their different pieces into one net. The 
centre pieces are the widest, the mesh is small, the floats are 
gourdi, and the weights are ringi of potters' ware. It is 
thrown out in the usual manner from the stern of a boat, and 
requires six or eight men to draw it. The fish are divided 
equally, the miner of the boat taking half share more than 
the others. 

At Potnitola on the Atreyi the larger sein is called Bed, 
and is made in one piece 60 fathoms long, and 10 or 11 
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cubiti wide in the centre. It is floated by the spongy steuis 
of the sola (Aschynooiene diffusa W.), and sunk partly by 
iron rings, and partly by those made of baked clay. The 
twine made of son would cost IQ rs.; but the plant is usually 
reared by the men, and spun by the women in intervals of 
labour, so that no estimate can be formed of its value. The 
boat is made of Mangowood, costs about three rs., but lasts 
only two years. Six men are required; the proprietor of 
the net and boat takes six-sixteenths of the fish, the remain- 
der is divided equally among the otlier five men; so that a 
capital of less than 16 rs. is reckoned adequate to the labour 
of two men for the rainy season, at which time only this net 
is used in the river. At all seasons it is used in tanks. The 
largest fish are caught by it, such as Rohit, Katol, ChitoL 

The Tana is a smaller sein of fine twine, about 90 cubits 
long and three cubits wide. It is floated by cuttings of a 
spongy reed called Ulu Khagra, and sunk by rings of potters’ 
ware. One man goes with the boat, and another holds the 
end that is left on shore. I should have supposed that the 
man in the boat had most trouble, but his situation is consi¬ 
dered as preferable. This net seems well fitted for clear 
water, a shallow river, and sandy bottom. Two or three 
nets of this kind are sometimes joined into one. The Tune 
is a small drag net, that is well fitted for fishing in shallow 
water among weeds. It is about 20 cubits long and five and 
a half cubits wide, and has neither floats nor sinkers. A 
row of sticks, about two feet long and two feet from each 
Other, unite the two side-ropes, so that the net bags behind. 
A man at each end goes into the water, until both are about 
three feet deep,- they then immerse the net, and drag it 
towards the shore with one end of the sticks touching the 
ground. 

In the Mohanonda, which is frequented in the rainy season 
by tbe fish called Iliih, four other kinds of nets are used. 
They are called Khurki, Sanggula, Konayu, and Ber; but as 
I was there at another season 1 had no opportunity of seeing 
them, and cannot deacribe them from the accounts of the 
natives. This fishery lasts from about the (fiddle of June 
until the middle of October, and two very fine Itinds of 
Cyprinus, the Rohit and Katol, are frequently caught in the 
same nets. Wherever tbe fishery is of such importance as 
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to emplojf re^Ur fishermen, the landlord exacts a revenue, 
which seems judicious and proper; because the proprietors 
are interested to improve the fishery, and to take care of the 
people employed; for lam persuaded, that a common pro¬ 
perty is in genera) neglected, and turns out of little or no 
advantage either to the public or to individuals. In this 
district the property in riie fisheries (Jolkor) has in many 
places been separated from that of the adjacent land, which 
seems to me to be a great loss, as it is the proprietor of the 
neighbouring land alone that can take care either of the fish 
or fishermen. Yet probably some specious reason was held 
out for the separation, which 1 am told was made, when the 
Raja's estates were sold for arrears of revenue, and the sales 
were of course conducted by the collector. I heard, how¬ 
ever, no reason assigned for such a separation, and must 
confess that 1 know of nothing rational which can be alleged 
in its defence. Even the fish in ponds do not always belong 
to the proprietor of the banks, who of course will never take 
care to stock them, and who ts the only person that can pre¬ 
vent poaching, so that probably not one-fourth of the fiah is 
produced for use that might be by proper care. The same 
may be said of Bils or water courses. 

The duties that are levied on the fishermen are in general 
moderate enough, and do not amount to a considerable sum. 
The largest proprietor of whom I heard (Bolorum yoti) re¬ 
ceives only 3000 TS. a year, and I believe that part of this arises 
from some duties which be levies on ferries. The proprietors 
generally let their fisheries from year to year, and the farmers 
(Izaradars) sometimes employ fishermen to catch the fiah, 
either for wages or for a share; and sometimes levy so much 
money for each man or boat employed. Thus a water course 
(Bil) in the Maldeh district pays to the proprietor 130 rs. 
a year. The farmer employs 14 men to fish with the Byana, 
and these give him one-half of the fish. They fish for nine 
months in the year, and each can make about four rs. a 
month, out of which, however, they have to deduct all ex- 
pencei; but theae are inconsiderable, as they require no 
boat, and make the whole apparatus. The farmer therefore 
recrives about 500 rs., out of which is only to be deducted 
the rent, and the cliarge of watching to prevent imposition. 
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Small traders come and purcliase the fish, which they retail 
at different markets. 

These fishermen, when they fish with the trap (Onta), pay 
two rs. a head for the season of three months. Their profit 
is then stilt greater; but they have a remarkably good 
market in the manufacturing towns. Those who fish on the 
Mohanonda pay 18 anas a head yearly for the dry season; 
and the same sum, with four rs. for each boat that fs wrought 
by five men, if they are employed in the llish fishery. In 
this case the more wealthy men furnish the boats and nets, 
and take one-half of the fish, while each man pays his share 
of the duty. The profits of those who fish with nets and 
boats is more considerable than of those who use the skreen 
and the traps. Near Maldch the traders, who retail fish, 
have some capital; in other parts they are in general very 
poor, and the fish are often retailed by the wives of those 
who catch them. The rent in most parts is lower, and the 
fishermen poorer than near Maldeh. At Ghoraghat, for in¬ 
stance, on a noble river each fisherman pays five anas a year, 
and fishes in whatever manner he pleases. His monthly 
gains are reckoned from two or three rupees. On the Atreyi, 
at Potnitola, each fisherman pays six anas a year; but then, 
except from the chicfmen, 10 anas more are said to be 
exacted as presents, making the whole duty one rupee a 
head, and they may fish in whatever manner they please. 
At Potiram each fishermen pays one and a half rs. a year. 
Fishermen in general are not so poor as the common labourers, 
who are employed in agriculture, and many of them live like 
farmers, who have two ploughs. The whole number in the 
district may be about SiOO houses. The kinds of fish taken 
are very various, and mostly very small. There is nothing 
like an extensive fishery of any one kind, except that of the 
Iliih in the Mahanonda, which I have just now mentioned. 
On all other occaaiona among 100 fish taken there will be fiO 
different species.* 

Crabs frequent the firesh waters of Bengal, and are diatin- 


* Dr. Buchanan gives a long and minute description of the llsb j but 
bis work on the fishes of the Ganges hia been published some time ago 
—Ed. 
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guishcd from the oblong kinds of crustaceous fishes by the 
generic name Kangkora. They are reckoned much inferior 
to the long-shaped fishes of tliis kind, and are indeed con¬ 
sidered as impure by the higher ranks, who eagerly devour 
the others. In this district there are many crabs ; but few of 
them grow to a sise that would fit them for a European table. 
They are chiefly found in the parts near the Nagor Tanggon 
and Pun^bhoba, that in the rainy season are enUrely inun¬ 
dated. When the inundation retires, these parts may be 
observed covered with little heaps of earth, about a foot high 
and eight inches in diameter, and in the top of each is a 
perforation. Under these are the lurking places of the 
crabs, which retire there for the dry season, and live in pairs. 
According to the report of the natives, these animals as the 
water subsides, dig perpendicular shafts, about three inches 
in diameter and seven or eight cubits deep; and, when at that 
depth, they form a chamber about a foot in diameter, which 
contains water until the next inundation, and in which a male 
and a female crab take up their residence. I attempted to 
dig several; but, being too early in the season, the water 
always rose upon me before I reached the chamber. 

Insects are not very troublesome in this district; at least 
from November until April, the season when I was there, 1 
scarcely observed any mosquitos, although this is the season 
when they are most troublesome in Calcutta. I was told, 
however, that in the parts of the district which are inun¬ 
dated, these insects become almost intolerable in the rainy 
season. 

The only wild insect which produces any thing of value is 
the bee, and it is the wax atone that is an object of commerce. 
Mr. Fernandez has rented the whole, except some portion of 
what is produced in Maldeh, and to each landholder he pays 
a certain sum, which must be very inconsiderable, as the 
whole wax which he procures, is said to be only 100 tnatu, 
probably 70 or 80 cwt. Mr, Fernandez employs people in dif¬ 
ferent parts to collect the wax; and these who are called 
Sirdars, employ servants to cut the combs. At Kawabgunj, 
which is one of the most productive districts, and which gives 
10 or 12 matu, each of 3,840 s. w. the people told me, that 
he allowed them 25 rs. for each man (about 82Ib.) delivered 
at Dinajpoor, and they had all the honey; but this is of little 
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value. In other places however, it was said, that the Sirdars 
contract to give him a certain quandty of wax, and take the 
surplus and the lioney for their trouble. 

In this district there is only one kind of bee, which so 
strongly resembles the insect domesticated in Europe, that I 
should consider it as of the same species, were not its man- 
nera very different. The natives of India have no where 
tamed this industrious creature, and in Bengal, eveiy kind of 
which the honey is collected, is usually called a honey-fly ; 
nor could I discover that the people liad any appropriate 
name for this species. It frequents the forests in the rainy 
season, and in some districts the people employed in collect¬ 
ing the wax suppose, that the bees do not then build, nor live 
in society; hut that they take shelter from the rain under 
leaves, and that a great part of them perish from the severity 
of the weather. This is probably a mistake, and is believed 
only owing to these people having never frequented the woods 
to look for the bees; for 1 found, that at Nawabgunj a con¬ 
siderable part of the wax is procured in the woods about 
the end of September, and must have been formed in the 
rainy season. Besides at Ghoraghat, which is said to he 
the most productive district, and yields near SO mant a year, 
most of the wax is gathered in the rainy season, and the 
people say, that the bees breed then, and live in society just 
as at other times. In the dry season the bees frequent the 
vicinity of villages, and form their nest on the branches of the 
neighbouring trees. Each nest consists of a single semicir¬ 
cular comb attached to the lower side of a horizontal branch 
by its diameter. One which I measured, and which was said 
to be of the usual size, extended about two feet in radius. 
On each face is a series of cells, and in some parts of the 
comb there are three rows, witli passages conducting to those 
in the centre. Tlie bees when at rest, cover the whole surface 
of the comb. Near the villages they begin to build in No¬ 
vember, when the cruciform plants resembling mustard, that 
are cultivated for oil, begin to flower. In January when they 
have brought up a brood of young, they eat the honey and 
desert their nest, which is collected for wax. In the middle 
of December I examined a comb. The greater part of the 
cells were filled with young bees, a small portion was filled 
with honey; and a larger with a yellow powder, which the 
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nsUves, I believe, justly consider as the food for the young 
bees, and as the pollen of various plants. The bees begin to 
build again in March, when most of the trees cOme into blos¬ 
som ; and, having bred in June, they consume Uie honey, and 
retire into the woods. The combs formed at this seastm are 
most valuable, and contain most honey. In order to procure 
this the people chase away the bees, which is easily done by 
a little smoke occasioned ^ some burning husks of rice held 
under the comb, in a basket that is made of a green plantain 
leaf. I saw this practised with great success before a multi¬ 
tude, who imagined, that the wax-gatherer was possessed of 
a spell or prayer, which saved him from being stung. A 
comb, such as 1 have mentioned, is said usually to give about 
a pound of wax, when cleaned and melted; but those col¬ 
lected in spring are srid to give SOIbs. of honey and wax. 

They are several species of shells, chiefly snails (Helices), 
that are burned into lime sufficient to supply the usual demand 
of the country, which is confined to the chewing with betle, 
to the white-washing of a few religious buildings, and Co a 
small quantity used in manufactures. When any large build¬ 
ing is to he constructed by a European, stone-lime is gene¬ 
rally brought from Silhet; but the natives prefer that made 
from shells. They of course must make advances long before 
the lime is wanted, to enable some poor people to collect shells 
in the dry season. Most are procured from marshes and old 
courses of rivers, where the water is stagnant. 

Plants. —A country so much cultivated as this district, is 
not favourable for the pursuits of a botanist; neither was my 
journey through it performed at a favourable season, I have 
not much therefore to offer on diis subject, especially as I 
found a great difficulty in procuring any satisfactory intelli¬ 
gence from the natives, who apply names so indefinitely even 
to the most common plants, that in order to avoid numerous 
mistakes great precaution is required. 

Among the natural productions of most countries, forests 
constitute a valuable and most distinguished part. In this 
district however, although not very extensive, the demand for 
their produce is so small, that forests may be considered as 
not only almost useless; but, from their harbouring destruc¬ 
tive animals, they ought to he looked upon as injurious, and 
therefore should be eradicated as soon as possible. By some 
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uDRCCOun table caprice, the property of the forest is often 
Tested in a person diftbrent from the owner of the soil. This 
person, although he has no legal right to prevent the owner 
of the soil from cultivating it, will of course take all indirect 
means of securing or enlarging his property, and none is so 
effectual as the encouraging the breed of destructive animals. 
In one division I accordingly heard it alieged, that the keepers 
of buffalos turn loose all the young males, and allow them to 
become wild. 

The wastes (Jonggol or Byana} of this district, may be di¬ 
vided into two kinds; one containing trees, called here Ka- 
thal; the other contains reeds of various kinds, and is deno¬ 
minated ftom the species which is must predominant, with the 
term Byana annexed. The English call this kind of waste or 
forest by the appellation of grass-jungle. The proprietor, as 
1 have said before, receives a very inconsiderable profit from 
both kinds. Those who want timber for building, or for the 
implements of agriculture, must pay a trifle for permission to 
cut a tree; and where there is a demand for the produce of 
the forest, a Bonkor is appointed, who levies a small duty on 
those who cut fire-wood, thatch, reeds, bamboos, or the tree 
of which Catechu is made. Other persons (Pholkor) rent the 
wild fruits, which are used as acids in cookery, for medicine, 
or for dying and tanning. Finally, other persons rent the 
duties (Kahachorayi), that are levied on the buffalos, which 
pasture in forests. 

The only people who can be called vrood-cutters, in this 
district, are those employed for supplying manufacturers, 
and especially the Company's factories with fuel. At Maldeh 
the firewood is cut by farmers, who live near the woods of 
Peruya, at rimes when they would otherwise be idle. Fifteen 
times a month a man cuts as much wood as when green loads 
four oxen, and brings it for sale. For the GO loads he 
receives four ra., and pays a small monthly duty for each ox. 
The load does not exceed one man of 100 s. w. the ser, or 
is about lO.lf lb. avoirdupois. At Ghoraghut each wood¬ 
cutter pays IS anas a year. The timber which the wooda 
contain is little fit for building boats, and the poverty of the 
natives prevents them in general from using timber in their 
houses, or even for fuel; so that almost the only demand for 
the wood, in this district, is confined to the iiutking of a few 
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small implements of agriculture, a little coarse furniture, a 
few beams and posts for the houses of the more wealthy in¬ 
habitants, and to the supply of a little firewood for some of 
the Company’s factories, Mauldah, Nichinta, and Shilboris. 
(Maldeh, Nichintapur and Selvorish R.). All the former of 
these purposes might be much better supplied from trees 
planted round villages; and the last would require only three 
small woods, provided these were properly managed, and 
regularly cut. A wood of a thousand acres would be fully 
adequate to supply the demand of any factory, if properly 
managed, and no encroachments were allowed. At present 
1 have supposed that about square miles are under 
forests, woods, or bushes. 

Before this country w'as cultivated, I imagine that the 
lower parts were rendered almost impenetrable by thickets 
of reeds, while the high pacts were covered with a forest 
consisting almost entirely of a tree, vrhich is called here Sal 
or Gojal, and is well known by the former name to the car¬ 
penters of Calcutta. It has lately been described by botanists 
under the name of Shorea robutla. In this district there 
remain several small forests of this tree, which indeed seems 
to spring up almost spontaneously, wherever a dry soil has 
been left unoccupied; for the fruit having wings is carried 
far by the winds. In this district, however, the tree is not 
procurable of a size fit for sending to a distant morket, and 
is chiefly of use for making ploughs, and small posts and 
beams for the belter kind of the natives’ houses; and as it is 
a handsome tree with very odorous flowers, it might be 
planted to great advantage round the villages in the stiff clay 
soil, where it thrives. It is said, that in Morong a resin 
called Dhuna is extracted by incision from this tree, but this 
is not practised in Dinajpoor. 

In this district, however, by far the greater part of the 
forests owe their origin to deserted towns or villages. The 
trees which grew round these have gradually increased, and 
have given shelter to some others that are not usually found 
in such situations. I shall therefore ^ve a list, both of the 
trees that usually grow round villages in this district, and 
that have found shelter among these in the woods which have 
sprung up on ruins. 1 shall add the boUnical names, so far 
ODD 
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as I know; but tbe list is far from exbauidng the aubject. 
In tbw place ! sball also take an opportuiutjr of mendoning 
tbe management of plantationa; although, strictly speaking, 
that might be considered as a part of agriculture. 

The bamboo is tbe most common and useful woody plant 
in this district. The bouses, furniture, boats, and imple* 
ments of agriculture are entirely or in part made from tfaia 
valuable reed, and it is the common fuel; so that it supplies 
all the purposes to which wood is applied in Europe, and is 
no doubt one of the principal articles of produce in the 
country ; for tbe annual value of the bamboos that are cut 
cannot be estimated at less than 5,00,000 rupees. It growi 
from a creeping root, which extends from IS to 20 feet in 
diameter, and sends up 40 or 50 stems. These form a clump, 
that keeps separate from the others which are adjacent. 
Every year from five to 10 bamboos of a clump are ripe and 
are cut; while young ones shoot up from tbe roots to supply 
their places. If the whole is cut at once, the plant is apt to 
die, and the stem perishes whenever it produces fhiit, which 
very rarely hapjiens in cultivated parts of the country. On 
this account indeed many of the natives believe that the 
plant never produces either fiower or fruit. When a new 
plantation is to be formed, a portion of the common root ex¬ 
tending two or three feet in diameter, together with five or 
six stems, is separated from a clump. The tops having been 
cut away, this is planted in the situation where it is intended 
to rear a clump, and this begins to produce ripe bamboos in 
about seven years. The plant requires to be exempted from 
inundation, and thrives best in a free soil. In tUs district 
bamboos, according to their size, sell at from one to three 
IS. a hundred: except at Dinajpoor and Maldeh, where they 
are about 50 per cent, dearer. Ground under bamboos, 
therefore, iu general gives a considerable return, and pays a 
high rent. In this district the people have several specific 
names, which, bo far as I could judge, they apply with little 
or no accuracy. I could clearly, however, distinguish four 
species, but there may be more; and 1 apply to these the 
names that seemed to me the beat ascertained. 

1. Tbe most valuable kind seems to be called indiscri¬ 
minately Boro Bangs, and Jauta Bangs. It grows to tbe 
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largeit sue, and b used for posts, rafters, beams, scaffolding, 
and whatever requires large dimensions, and it is the one 
most usually cultivated. 

!S. The next species is also much cultivated, being that 
used for making all sorts of basket work and mats. It seems 
to be indiscrimately called Makla and Jaoya. 

8. The Korongji is a small bamboo that is not much cul¬ 
tivated. It is strong, but is chiefly used for making some 
small implements of agriculture or fences. It b often found 
wild. 

4. The Beru bangs, or thorny bamboo, is only cultivated 
about the monuments of sunts as an ornament, for it grows 
very straight, and its branches are beautifully feathered; so 
that it has a very different aspect (torn the others. It b 
often found wild, especially in the woods near Maldeh and 
Ghoraghat. Its chief use b for making dry fences, or for 
(he shafts of javelins or spears, for which it is remarkably 
well adapted; but it is also employed in the roofing of butt. 
No account of any of these kinds has yet been publbbed in 
the writings of any botanist to which I have access. Thb 
genus has indeed been much neglected, and its study b 
attended with numerous difficulties, even to those who are 
on the spot where they grow. The same may be said of the 
useful plants which 1 shall next mention, the Ratans or Canes, 
concerning which modern botanists may be said to have pub¬ 
lished nothing that is useful in ascertaining the different 
sorts. In this district there are two kinds, which grow 
spontaneously both in woods and near villages where the soil 
is moist and very rich, two circumstances that appear neces¬ 
sary for every kind of thb pbnt. Both are of a very bad 
quality. 

5. The one is called simply Bet, and its leaves resemble 
those of a cocoa nut (foliolia sequidistantibua bifariis). So 
far as I know, all the species that have leaves of thb structure 
are proper Ratans, and have slender stems fit for switches, 
or for being split to form baskets or wicker work. 

6. The other, called Gorol bet, has leaves like those of a 
date tree (foliolis subfasciculatis squamosis). AU the spedea 
that I know, having such leaves, should be called canes, aa 
they have thick stems fit for forming walking-sticks, and are 
not used for the purposes to which the other are applied. 
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The Sterna of these are often of an immense length, so as 
sometimes to be twisted into cables. 

7. Nearly allied to these is the Guya or Guvak of the 
Bengalese, the Areca of botanists. The plant seems to 
thrive in this district, but it may be considered merely as 
ornamental, for it seldom, if ever, brings its fruit to maturity; 
so that great quantities are imported. The reason of this 
seems to be, that it is not planted in groves which are shel¬ 
tered by trees and hedges, and watered so as to preserve a 
constant moisture, which seems necessary for this palm. In 
the same latitude towards the east, where parching winds do 
not prevail in the spring, the tree thrives remarkably; and 
the same is the case in Mysore, where pains are taken to 
preserve moisture. This, therefore, seems an article the 
culture of which may be readily introduced, and may annually 
save a large sum to this district. At present a few are 
planted among other trees near some ricli mens’ houses, 
merely as an ornament, for which they are happily selected. 

8. The coconut palm, Narikel of the Bengalese, is nearly 
in the same state. I imagine, indeed, that it could with great 
difficulty be made to ripen its fruit. 

9. The elegant palm called Caryota by botanists, and 
Ramguvak or Bonkhejur by the Bengalese, is found growing 
apontaneoualy, but rarely, in the woods of this district; 
neither does it seem to tlirive. It is applied to no use. In 
Malabar iu stem produces a kind of sago, and its flowering 
ahoot (spadia; yields a saccharine juice. 

10. The Khoijur or Khejur of the Bengalese has been 
considered as the Elate of Linnmus, and is no doubt the 
Katou indel of Hheede, which Linnaeus quotes as being the 
same with his Elate; but it is probable that this great 
botanist had some other plant in view, otherwise he would 
acarcely have separated it from the Date (Pheenix). This 
valuable palm is not common in Dinajpoor, but grows spon¬ 
taneously, and thrives remarkably; and, could the inhabitants 
be induced to use its wine, might become a most valuable 
addition to their diet, as I have before mentioned, especially 
as it thrives on dry elevated places, such as at present are 
idmoat useless. Its juice may also be inspissated into a kind 
of saccharine matter. 

1 1. The Lontarue of botanists, called usually Palmira by 
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Europeans, and Tal or Trinirq by tfae Bengalese, ia a atili 
more elegant and useful palm, now totally neglected by the 
people of this district, except as an ornament. Like the 
former it might become highly useful from its juice, and its 
stem is both a very durable material for building, and may 
be converted into small canoes, which in the rainy season 
serve to go from house to house. It thrives in this district, 
although it never grows spontaneously, and is finely adapted 
for covering the nuked sides of tanks, which are now almost 
entirely useless. 

IS. The Badam of Bengal {Terminalia Catapa L.jis found 
in this district, and is a very ornamental tree. Its nut is, 
however, almost the only useful part; but, although re¬ 
markably light and well flavoured, it is so incased by a hard 
shell as to be of little value. It does not grow spontaneously, 
and seems to have been introduced by Europeans, 

IS. Nearly allied to the above, and baring a nut equally 
good, is the Boyora, Bohora, or Bauri of Bengal, the Myro- 
balantu BelUrina of Gtertner. It is a fine tree, grows to a 
large site, and produces a timber, that the natives reckon 
valuable. The fruit is used both in medicine and by dyers, 
and both the bark and fruit are used by tanners. Unfor¬ 
tunately, when in flower, the tree emits a most abominable 
stench, which perhaps should prevent it from being culti¬ 
vated, as the demand for its produce is very small. 

14. The Horitoki of Bengal, or Myrobalttnut ehebula of 
Gcertner, is not liable to the same objection; but its wood is 
not so strong, nor is its kernel esculent. Its myrobalan, or 
dried fruit, is however more used in the arts; and when the 
fruit is preserved green in syrup, it is a valuable laxative me¬ 
dicine, which is much employed by the natives. Men who 
have made a vow of chastity, and who ate inclined to adhere 
to their resolution, endeavour to assist their virtue by eating 
this preserve, which is supposed to dinunish the desires of 
the flesh. Were its growth encouraged near villages, in 
place of useless trees, the dried fruit might be procured in 
great quantities, and might become a valuable article in com¬ 
merce, as I have no doubt, but that it might be employed in 
the finer kinds of tanning to great advantage. At present 
there is a sufficient supply for the demand of the district { 
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and those who collect the fruit, pay a trifle to the land* 
holder, 

15. The Tomex japonica of botanists is found in this dis¬ 
trict, and is a Umber tree. It was shown to me as the Bijol- 
ghota, a plant used in medicine; but I have little confidence 
in the skill of the person by whom it was brought. 

16. The Siyuli or Sephalika of the Bengalese, is a pretty 
small tree called Nyctanthes arbor trittix by botanists, from 
its flowers spreading at night and falling at sunrise. The 
flowers that have dropt are gathered, and produce a beau¬ 
tiful though perishable purple dye; the bark and leaves are 
used in medicine; and the inner bark affords a red dye, 
when beaten with a little lime, or with one-quarter of its 
weight of that of No. 103. 

17. There is a species of Gmelina, of which no account 
published by modem botanists has yet reached me; but 
Dr. Roxburgh in his manuscripts calls it Gmelina arborea, 
and Rheede long ago described it under the name of Cum- 
bulu. It is valuable on account of its wood, which although 
light is durable, is not readily attacked by insects, and is 
therefore peculiarly well fitted for making trunks, and is 
much employed by the natives in making their instruments of 
music. It is found in this district near Ghoraghat; but is 
rare, and is called Yoginichokro, while Gambhar, the name 
by which it is commonly known in the eastern parts of Bengal, 
u here applied to a very different tree, that will be hereafter 
mentioned, No. 92, 

18. A species of Cordia called Dhovoli, of which I have 
seen no account in botanical books, is found in this district, 
where it grows to be a considerable tree. 

19. The Ehretia Uevis of Willdenow is a small tree found 
in this district. It was called to me JonggoU Guvak or 
Ghiya, that is wild Areka, a plant to which it has in no part 
the most distant resemblance. I therefore suspect, that this 
name is not the real one. 

SO. Another Skretia, which 1 have found in many parts of 
Inctia, but of which no botanical writer lias yet taken notice, 
was here called Bijol. It grows to be a very considerable 
timber tree, but is not very common. It was sent to Dr. 
Roxburgh, as a tree, which in Nepal produces a good fruit; 
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but, although the tree is very coutnon m that couotry, some 
other must hare been meant, as the Iriut of this could not 
be eaten any where. 

91, One of the most common ornamental trees in this dia» 
trict is the Gulongcho or Flo* convolutu* of Rumphius. It 
is often ^ or 30 feet high, and is very ornament^ near the 
monuments of the Moslem saints. 

92. The Nerium Antidyteniericum of Linnmus, which 
ought to have been classed as an Echites, is very common in 
this district. It is not only a medicine, but its wood is made 
into small beads, which the Hindus wear round their necks. 
At Peruya it was called to me the DudS, and a plant of 
that name is no doubt applied to make similar beads; but in 
other places, I know, that this Nerium is called Indroyor, 
while the Dude is considered as distinct. In fact a very 
different plant was shown to me afterwards as the Dud4, oi 
will be hereafter mentioned. No. 93. 

23. The Eehite* scholari* of botanists is known to th« 
natives of this district by the names Chhatin and Soptoporla 
It is very common, and sometimes grows to a great sise. 
One, which 1 measured at Potlram, was \2 feet in circum¬ 
ference, at 5 feet from the ground. Its bark is used as a 
medicine for cattle. Its wood is considered as useless. 

24l The Basfia oboeata, if different from the latifoUa, ia 
found, but very rarely, in the woods of Dinajpoor, where it 
is called Mauha, and is applied to no use. 

25. The Mimusop* Elengt, L., called Bokul or Baul by 
the natives, b a common ornamental tree about villages. Its 
bark may be used as a tan, but the tree u of little value. 
The Sowers are much valued by the natives, as they are con- 
vement for forming chaplets. Their smell u too strong. 

26. In the woods of Peruya considerable quantities of a 
fnut, called Kliyrini, are collected for aale. They are pro¬ 
duced by the Achra* lEMteeta, W., a very handsome tree 
nearly allied to the former. 

27. The Diotpyro* eord\folia W. was shown to me in the 
woods, and called Sundor; but, as other people gave the 
same appellation to a quite difierent tree, there u no proper 
authority for thb name. The other was of the order of m- 
biaceous plants. 

fSk The Gab of the natives, and E’mhryopUri* ghOtti^mrm 
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of botsniats, is r beautiful tree common near the Tillages of 
Bengal. The fruit is eatable, but excessirely sour. Its prin¬ 
cipal use is for paying the bottom of boats. It is beaten in 
a large mortar, and the juice expressed. This is boiled, 
mixed with powdered charcoal, and applied once a year to 
the outside of the planhs. A good tree will give 4000 fruit 
worth S rs., and will be in full bearing in eight years, from 
the time when it was planted. The number in Dinigpoor is 
small, but sufficient for the demand. The wood is of little 
value. Gsertner, who first described this ffimily of plants, 
has either made a great error in his description, and has 
mistaken the upper for the under end of the fruit; or else 
later botanists have been equally mistaken in considering the 
Gab as being a species of Embryopieria. 

69. The Vangueria edulit ia one of the most common small 
trees about the villages of Dinajpoor. It varies in some¬ 
times having spines, and sometimes wanting them, and is 
called Moyna. Its fruit, which is about the siae of an apple, 
possesses an intoxicating, or ratber deleterious quality, when 
fresh plucked; but, after being kept a few days, may be 
eaten without danger, and is said to he sweet and agreeable. 

SO, The natives give the same name to a species of Gar¬ 
denia or Randia, which shows the affinity of the two families 
of-plants. In fact these two species have a strong resem¬ 
blance. So far as I know, no account of this species has yet 
been published. 

31. The Piralu of the natives is the Gardema UUginota of 
botanists. It is a middling sized ugly tree, and its fniit is 
lometimes used in tbe curries of the poor. 

66. The two following species of Morinda seem also hitherto 
to have escaped the notice of botanists. The one is called 
Dam Horidrs, or yellow wood. It grows spontaneously in 
the woods, and its root ia used aa a dye. 

38. Tbe other, from its containing about four berriea 
united in its feuit, ia called Charichoka. The bark of Us 
root, beaten up with a duck’s egg and a little Ihne, is applied 
to the rude images made of potters’ work, that are offered at 
the monuments of saints, or used by children as toys, and 
gives them a red colour. 

34. Tbe Kodombo or Kodom, called by botanists Namelea 
orieniatie, is a very ornamental tree, and is eommofti in IHosj- 
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poor. It is, however, inferior in riie, ind in the qvalitj of 
itt timber to the next ipeciee; but its beauty procures it a 
more common place near villages. 

55. The Nauclea parvifoUa u called here Kelikodombo or 
Talikodombo, and like several other species of this family is 
a good timber tree, but is very little used. 

56. The Crateta Tapia, called by the natives Voma, is a 
common tree, especially in the eastern parts of this district. 
It does not grow to a considerable size, and is of Uttle use, 
except as an ornament. 

87. The name Dengphol at Ghoraghat is applied to a tree, 
which cannot well be reduced to any family of plants esta* 
blished by botanists, but which comes nearest to the Haran- 
gang of I,amark, and has a great affinity to the Mangosteen. 
It is a very ornamental tree, and its fruit is about the sise of 
an apple, but too acid. It is now growing in the Company's 
botanical garden, and it is to be hoped, that Dr. Roxburgh’s 
description of it will be soon published. 

38. The Jolpayi has usually been compared by Europeans 
to the olive, on which account it has been called the EIeo< 
carpus; but the affinity is very slight, consisting merely in 
the fruit being somewhat of the same shape and size. The 
opinions of botanists concerning this tree are not very easily 
reconciled, which has probably arisen, from the Perinkara 
of Rheede and the Gemitras of Kumphius having been consi¬ 
dered as the same. The tree, of which I am now giving an 
account, and which is common in every part of Hindustan, is 
no doubt the Perinkara of Rheede; and is totally different 
from the Ganitrus of Rumphius and Gsertner. The fhiit 
contains no oil, but is acid, and gives a good flavour to 
curries, which is its principal use. In some parts it is pre¬ 
served in oil and salt, and then no doubt acquires a greater 
resemblance to the olive; but it is always a very inferior 
pickle. It is a very common tree in Dinajpoor, both in gar¬ 
dens and woods. 

89. The tree, called Kopittho, or Kotbel, by the natives, 
has been classed by botanists with the Limoniat, and called 
aeidistima, for what reaaon 1 do not know. Rumphius, who 
is remarkable among botanists, for having named plants with 
sagacity and good taste, calls it AtutifoUun, the leaves having 
a strong and agreeable flavour of the anise, and this name 
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ought to be preBerved. The fruit ii eaten by the natirea, but 
ii very poor. In Dinajpoor, the wood is not applied to any 
UK. Betuua haa been blamed for classing this plant with the 
Cratevat, and it certainly has not the smallest affinity with the 
plants which have been properly so called, such as No. 35; 
but then its affinity to the Crateva Marmelot of Linneus, is 
striking, and they cannot be separated in any system that 
pretends to follow nature. The natives, indeed, have had 
more accurate notions than many botanists, and call the plant 
of which I am now writing, the Kot, or wild Bel, while the 
Crateta Martitelos is called simply Bel. 

40. This Bel is a very common tree, and thrives even in 
the hardest clays. The natives place a great value on the 
fruit, but it is miserably insipid. The tree is not so orna¬ 
mental as the Kotbel. 

41. Another tree, very much allied to the last, is by the 
natives named Billwo and Sriphol, or the venerable fruit; f 
it is considered as an emblem of the spouse of Sib, and is a 
common offering to that god. The natives admire this fruit 
also; in fact, I have some doubt whether these two are not 
mere varieties of the same species. It is reckoned very sinful 
to cut this tree, except for the purpose of making a kind of 
carved stake, that is put in the ground on the consecration of 
a bull, a ceremony which will hereafter be mentioned. 

The Nim, or MeUa Axadiraehta, is another sacred tree 
among the Hindus, and one of the most common in every part 
of their country. The tree has a considerable resemblance to 
the ash, and its leaves are intensely bitter, and much used in 
niedicine, especially as a fomentation, and in assisting holy 
men to resist the allurements of beauty. Images are made of 
its wood, which is considered as pure; and as it is seldom 
eaten by insects, it might probably serve more useful pur¬ 
poses. In some parts of India, a medicinal oil is extracted 
from its seed. 

43. Nearly allied to the former is a family of Bengal plants, 
of which no account has been given in the late botanical sys¬ 
tems. One of this family is a common tree m Dinajpoor, es¬ 
pecially near Ghoraghat, where it is called Pithraa. In other 
parts en oil is extracted from the seeds of the two last men¬ 
tioned trees; hut Hs use is not known in this district Allied 
to these else is the species of CtdreUa, called by the natives 
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I’nDj or Jiys. It ii pictty common near Ohoragbat, and is a 
▼aluable tree, both as affording flowers wbicb give a dya, and 
as yielding a wood that males tolerable iiimitare; and in 
Calcutta it is much used for that purpose. None is, however, 
exported from this district. 

45. The Konok changpa, called by botanists Ptenuper^ 
mum ruicfyolium, is chiefly remarkable for its beauty, and 
certainly is one of the moat elegant flowering trees that can be 
seen. The flowers are offered to the gods. 

46. Nearly allied to the above is the SalmoU, or Simul, 
called also Mondar, or Madar, and while in flower, it is one 
of the most gaudy ornaments of the forest or village, for it is 
everywhere common. It is the Bombax heptaphylbm of 
botanists, at least the Moulelavou of Rheede, which is sap- 
posed to be of the same kind with an American plant described 
by Jacquin; but this seems highly improbable. There u no 
rea:. )n to suppose, that this U not a native of Hindustan, and 
1 believe that there are very few plants indeed that were ori¬ 
ginally natives of both Indies. Linnseus seemed to consider 
all regions within the tropics as India, and that they all pro¬ 
duced nearly the same plants; and on this subject he has 
been the great source of error. In fact, the cotton tree of 
the West Indies is much larger than our Eaat India plant, 
and grows in a very different manner, with an immenae taH 
atem, which aends out from its summit long horimmtal anna. 
I have no doubt but that the treea are qmte different, although 
having taken no notices concerning the West Indian kind, 1 
cannot now point out the essential differenoe. I cannot a^ 
count for Wildenow’s stating, that the atem haa no prickles, 
as in Rheede's figure, that circumstance is most accurately ex¬ 
pressed. Our Indian plant is a valuable tree. Its wood is 
that commonly employed by the natives for making doors, and 
window shutters; for it huts wdfl in such situations, and is 
very strong to resist the attacks of robbers. The cotton is 
that commonly used for stuffing pillows. It is neither used 
for quilts nor mattresses, as it readily forms into lumps, and 
does not last. The fibre is much finer than that of oommon 
cotton, but is so str^ht fhat it cannot be spun. 

47. One of the most favourite flowers with the natives, is tim 
Changpa, or Chompok, called by botamats AfSefieiia. The 
flowers are no doubt very odorous, but their smeQ is too 
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•trong and overpovering. The tree is common; but it is 
neefol only as an ornament, and as affording flowers that are 
offered to the gods. 

40. The Chalitu of the Bengalese is no doubt the StfoHta of 
Rheede, which is said to be the DiUetda tpeciota of botanists; 
but the definition given of the D. eUiptica, agrees better with 
our plant. Indeed, this family is as yet but indifferently de¬ 
scribed. It is a superb tree, although of little value, the fruit 
however is an agreeable acid in curries. The flowers are 
white, and very showy. 

40. The Anona tquamosa, called Ata by the natives, when 
cultivated with care, is a tolerable fruit; but when it grows 
spontaneously about villages, it is exceedingly bad. It is 
called custard apple, by the Rnglish; but whether it is the 
same with the West Indian plant of that name I cannot say. 
It is however, probably an exotic in India, as I understand, 
that it has no name in the Sanskrita language. 

fiO. The same is the case with the Lona or Anona reticulata, 
which in all situations is a most wretched fruit. 

51. The Uvariatoi^i/olia, from its growing tall and straight, 
has been called mast-tree by Europeans. The natives of 
Bengal call it Devdaru, a name that they also give to the 
pine, and to several other trees, which have not the smallest 
aflSnity to either. This is especially the case with the JSry- 
tkroxylon Hderoxylloidet E. M. The Devdaru is in fact a 
celebrated tree, and together with the Sara Asod and Bot, 
to be hereafter-mentioned, is considered to be the usual resi¬ 
dence of devils. The two tatter are occupied by male devils 
(Brohmodaityo and Bhut), while female devils (Songkhini and 
Pedne) occupy the two former. This kind of Devdaru being 
very ornamental, and fit for forming shady walks, has been 
much apread since Europeans began to pa}' attention to the 
ornament of the country. In other respects it is a very 
useless tree. 

5£. One of the most common small trees in the district is 
Paoyala Paniamla or PhaUa, which by botanists is named 
J^laeoMrtia, I must however say, that I am very doubtful con¬ 
cerning the species; and, although I doubt much whether 
there is more than one kind in this country, I have been in¬ 
clined to refer it aometimea to one, and sometimes to another 
of the apecies that have been described. The fruit is like a 
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aindl bulUce plum, and vety poor; but is eaten by children. 

I have not observed here the kind that is cmnmon at Calcutta. 

55. At Ghoragbat, the Afierocor panicvUtta of botanists 
was brought to me as a tree called Bonchuniya, and said to 
produce wood better fitted for making furniture than any 
other found at that place, although it grows to only a small 
size. The wood-cutters there being remarkably stupid, I 
cannot place much reliance on what they said. 

.54. The Bixa, an American plant, is now rapidly spreading 
over Bengal, the inhabitants having found it a useful yellow 
dye, which they employ to give their clothes a temporary 
colour in the Dolyatra or festival of Krishno. With this also 
they colour the water, which, on the same occasion, they 
throw at each other with squirts. For these purposes it is 
well qualified, as the colour easily washes out, and the infu¬ 
sion has a pleasant smell. By them it is called Lotkan; and 
they say, that before it grew commonly in the country, the 
dry fhiit was brought from Patna. Probably some other fruit 
was then brought, and its use has been superseded by that 
of the Bixa, to which the natives have given the old name; 
as there can be no doubt of its being an American plant, and 
its fruit could scarcely have been brought here from the west 
of India. In many parts it is called European turmeric. 

56. There is little doubt, that America has also furnished 
us with the Goyava, which now is spread all over the country, 
and propagates itself without care. In the vulgar language 
it is called Peyara ; but it has no name in the sacred tongue. 
When cultivated with care, I have sometimes known this fruit 
tolerahie; but in general it is very bad. With tlie authors of 
the Encyclop^ie, I am inclined to believe, that the Psyd&uM 
pyrifetum and pomrfenan form only one species, and ilifier 
infinitely less than most kinds of the apple tree do. 

56. The Jombu or Jam is a very common tree, both in 
woods and near villages. The Indians indeed are add to 
have given its name to their portion of the world, Jombudwip 
or the island of the Jombu tree. It would be difficult to 
assign any good reason for this, as the tree is neither very 
large or ornamental, and tlte fruit is exeerable. By the natives, 
however, it is reckoned wholesome; and the timber is strong, 
although it does not polish. This I take to be Calyptrimthe$ 
JambtUana of Willdenow, although most of what has been 
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written by botanists, concerning the Myrtx Eugenia and 
Calyptranthes of India, would require revision. In fact every 
thing concerning most of these plants is obscure and inconv 
plete, and the subject is extremely difficult. 

57. From among these, Jussieu has with great propriety 
separated the Eugenia aculangula of Linnmus, which is a 
common tree in this district, where it is called Ijjol or UijoU 
It is very ornamental, and its wood is much used; but is 
neither strong nor handsome. 

58. The Nichom is a large tree called hy botanists Lager- 
atramia parviftora. Its timber is reckoned good; but it 
seldom grows near villages. 

59. The Babla or Gorsundor of Bengal has usually been 
referred to the Mimosa farnesiana of Linnmus, in which I 
suspect, there is a mistake; and I am rather inclined to 
suppose, that it is the Mimosa indica mentioned in the Ency- 
clopedie Methodique, of which no proper account has yet 
been published, although it is one of the most common 
trees in India. It is rather rare in Dinajpoor, and is seldom 
applied to use, although it is valuable for many purposes. 
The wood is hard and strong, fit for the plough and the naves 
of wheels; the bark is an excellent tan; and the tree yields a gum 
equal to the arable. The flowers are remarkably odorous. 

fiO. The Guye Babla is another very common species of 
Mimosa, not yet properly introduced into botanical works, 
and it is to be regretted, that Ur. Roxburgh’s accounts of 
these two trees should not yet have been published. In 
his manuscripts he calls this the Mimosa sepea i for it makes 
excellent hedges, and serves equally well all the purposes to 
which the other is applied. Its flowers are not so odorous, 
and the bark, when recently cut, emits a most intolerable 
stench. 

61. The Khodir or Khoycr is the Mimosa Catechu of bo* 
tanists, and the tree from whence the valuable drug called 
TVrraynjwnico is prepared. The tree is common in the woods 
of Peruya, Jogodoi and Ghoraghat; but it is only in the first, 
that any of the drug is prepared. The number of people 
employed in this manufacture is small, and the following 
account was given hy the agent of one of the landholders; for 
I could not find any of the manufacturers. According to the 
agent there are 2a furnaces o) jirt-s, and cac;h employs three 
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men. Trees are selected, that are at least two feet in cir¬ 
cumference, and these are old; for in this district the tree 
does not grow to a large size. The bark and white wood are 
remored, and then the heart is cut into small pieces, and 
beaten into a kind of stringy substance by means of the in¬ 
strument called Dhengki. Equal quantities of this and of 
water are put into earthen pots, each holding from 10 to SO 
sers, and are boiled for about sis hours. Each fire contuns 
two or three pots. The decoction is then decanted into a 
pot, and is formed into two kinds of Catechu, Khoyer and 
Papri Khoyer, the first dark and the second light coloured. 
The first is made by simple allowing the extract to dry in the 
pot without addition, ^the latter is made by putting some 
ashes of cow-dung in the bottom of the cooler. The ashes 
are covered with a fold of muslin, over which the warm extract 
is poured. It is sold to the merchants in these pots, and by 
them is formed into baits, and dried in the sun. The mer¬ 
chant makes about 4 sers of 100 s.w. from each pot; and pays 
a rupee for 5 pots, which should make about 51} lbs. avoir¬ 
dupois. None can be made in the rainy season. Each fur¬ 
nace could make 50 pots in the month; but the workmen 
seldom exert themscWes, and always are in debt to the mer¬ 
chant, who has great difficulty to induce them to work. Each 
furnace pays 4 anas a year to the landholder. The merchants 
sell the dried balls at 7 rupees for the man of the same weight, 
which is almost 103} lbs. avoirdupois. 

As 1 was not satisfied with this account, I sent a native into 
the woods, who gave me the following account A manufac¬ 
turer, of whom there are five or six in Maldeh, hires four 
men and remains with them in the woods for seven months in 
a year. He pays 12 rs. a year to the landholder for the 
wood, and cuts as much as he can manufacture; 40 sers of 
chips give 5 sers of Catechu; and each month the manufac¬ 
turer, with the assistance of four labourers can make 4 mans, 
or 160 sers of 100 s. w., or about 41.3 lbs. avoirdupois, which 
he sells immediately to the druggists for SSrs. The whole 
produce of seven months is therefore 196 rs. From this 
deduct 12 rs. for rent; 84 rs. for workmen's wages, at 3 rs. 
each a month, on account of their living in the woods, and 
4 rs. for the expense of sending the drug to market, and there 
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wQl nmaia 96 rs. for tbe manufacturer, who does not require 
at the utmost a capital of more than 30 rs. 

It is very likely, that both methods of conducting this ma¬ 
nufacture may be employed. The rent stated by the agent 
is perfectly absurd. The Maldeh Khoyer or Catechu is not 
reckoned of .the best quality. Tbe tree is rather scarce; and 
if it were wished to increase tbe manufacture, it would be 
necessary to destroy all the useless trees in some part of the 
forest, and to allow none to grow, except this kind of Mimosa. 
It is one of the nine sacred plants, of which small branches 
are burned to the planets, and the Hindus reckon nine of 
these bodies. This is sacred to the planet which presides 
over Tuesday (Monggol.) 

62. The Chorki is a very common tree near Ghoraghat, and 
is a species of Mimosa, that has not yet found its way into 
tbe modern systems of botany; but did not escape the indus¬ 
try of Rumphius, who seems to have described it under the 
name of Cortex saponarias. It is reckoned a useful timber. 

63. The Mimosa Lebeck, as described in the £ncyelopedie 
Methodique, is a very common tree in most parts of India, 
and grows near several villages in this district, especially in 
low places. It was called to me Jonggolijot; but I suspect, 
that it was not accurately named, and that its proper name is 
Korai, which is also given to the following; for the two re¬ 
semble each other so much, that in common language they 
might readily be included under the same name. Its timber 
is strong. 

64. The Mimosa margioata E. M. is a tree that produces 
more valuable timber than the former, and is found in the 
woods of this district, where it is called Korai. Small boats 
are sometimes built of the Korai, which probably includes 
both kinds. 

65. Tbe Sangi or Somi, which Sir W. Jones makes a syno¬ 
nym of the Bahia, is alleged by my people to he different, 
and they show me the Prosopis aeuleata. It is one of the 
nine sacred plants, and is offered to Soni, the planet which. 
presides over Saturday. It is common in Dinajpoor, hut it 
applied to no use. 

66b The Tamarind tree, by the natives called Tetul and 
Tindri, is a most valuable and elegant plant. Besides pro- 
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ducing s fruit, that ia too well known to require being de¬ 
scribed, and which is much used by the natires as an acid in 
seasoning their food, its timber is excellent for many purposes, 
and makes handsome furniture. As it is hard and strong, it 
is commonly employed for making oil and sugar mills, and 
washermens* boards. The seeds are frequently employed by 
the Indian dyers, and by those who weare woollen cloths. 
A good tree will give about 350 lb. of fruit, worth from three 
to four rupees. The average value, however, may be two 
rs. a year, and is nearly of the same amount with that of a 
good Mango tree. The wild tamarinds of Peniya are the 
only fruit exported from the district, except a few mangoes 
from the same vicinity. 

67. The CiMsia Fittula^ called Songdhalu and Sonalu by 
the natives, is one of the greatest ornaments of India. The 
leaves bruised and mixed with lime-juice are used as a cure 
for the ring-worm, and are applied to reduce tumours in 
cattle. The natives here seem to be ignorant of the purga¬ 
tive quality of its fruit. It sometimes grows to a very con¬ 
siderable sise. 

68. The Moringa of botanists is one of the most common 
trees about the villages of this district, where it is called 
Sojena and Sobhangjon. The flowers, unripe fruit, and 
leaves, are common ingredients in the dishes of the natives. 
The bark of the root is used by Europeans as a succedaneum 
for horse-radish, to which, however, it is very inferior. The 
seeds, which are said to be the Behen-nuts of the old shops, 
are applied to no use by the natives, who do not know that 
they contain oil. 

The Adenanthera pavonina, called Koktochondon by 
the natives, is found about the villages of Dinajpoor. The 
native name signifies Red Sandal wood, and its wood is said 
to be odorous, and it may be used instead of sandal in the 
worship of all the gods except Vishnu. It is probable that 
the trees which grow near villages may have no scent, for 
that is often the case with the real sandal. There seems, 
however, to be several different trees in India that are called 
Red sandal, and my inquiries have not yet been sufficiently 
extended'to enable me to treat the subject fully. 

70. 71. The Lai Kangchon, a BatMnia of which no men- 

X K B 
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tioa is made in botanical ijfitema, and Swet Kangchon, or 
Baukima Candida, are very common trees near the villages 
of Dinajpoor. They are small trees, for little use except 
ornament; but they produce most elegant flowers. The 
young pods are used aa a vegetable in curries. 

7S. 7S. The Vohpushpo of the Sanskrita is by the vulgar 
divided into two kinds, called, from the colour of the flowers, 
Lai Vok and Sadavok; and in this they have been imitated 
fay modern botanists, contrary to all their professions of not 
regarding colour. Ever since the latter times of Linnscus, 
they have been also very unfortunate in the difierent families 
of plants into which they have thrust these elegant trees. 
Linnseus, in his first attempt to class these plants with the 
Robmeoat seems to have approached much nearer perfection 
than afterwards, when he classed them with the Aetchyno- 
mene, Willdenow, who names them Coronilla graadj/fora 
and coeeinea, has been equally unfortunate. The tree is very 
common about villages, and its flowers are used as offerings 
to the gods. The calyx and pistillum are fried and eaten 
with rice. The unripe pods are also used as a vegetable in 
curriea. The wood is of no use except for fuel. 

74. The elegant tree, called Erythrina tndica in the Ency- 
clopMie Method ique, is called by the natives Palitamadar. 
In this district, although it possesses several advantages, the 
tree is not very common. Any cutting, however large, iinme- 
dialely takes root; so that it is an excellent material for 
hedges, especially as it is prickly. Its wood is both light 
and strong, so that the carpenters of Calcutta prefer it to all 
others for the poles of palanquins. Its leaves are used in 
medicine, and its flowers are very ornamentaL It does not, 
however, grow to a large siae. 

75. A much more common and equally beautiful tree, and 
much reaembling the former, is the Polaa or Butea frondata. 
The flowers of this are not only offered to the gods, but in 
tAe feativals of spring serve to give a temporary yellow dye 
to the clothes of their votaries; on which account it is called 
Vosonti. The tree is of little use, and cannot be propagated 
hy cuttings ; but it is very common in roost forests. It is 
sacred to the planet of Monday. 

76. The i>al&ergta arborea W. is one of the most gene- 
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rklly diffused trees in India, but is not very conimon in this 
district, where it is called Dorkoron^jo or Dorkoromcha, and 
is applied to little or no use. 

77. The plant consecrated to the memory of Sir William 
Jones, and called Ozok, is not uncommon in this district. It 
is of no use, except to a&brd elegant flowers that are oflfered 
to the Hindu gods. 

78. The original Anacardium of the shops, a name pro¬ 
perly restored by Jussieu to the Semicarpus of Linnmus, is 
the Bhela of the natives. The juice of its nut leaves an in¬ 
delible stain on linen, and is used for marking it. The nuts 
are also used by tanners, especially in dressing the hide of 
the rhinoceros or buffalo to form targets. The timber is of 
little value. It is common in the woods. 

79. The Mango (ainro or am of the natives) is one ot the 
most common trees, not only in the plantations of this coun¬ 
try, but in the woods, where it has grown spontaneously from 
the seeds of those that have been planted about villages 
which have been deserted. The Mangos called Maldeh have 
a high reputation, and may be considered as one of the finest 
fruits in the world; but few of these grow at Maldeh, all the 
plantations of the most valuable kinds are on the opposite 
side of the Mobanonda in the Puroniya district. Still, how¬ 
ever, the mangos of the left bank of the Mohanonda are pre¬ 
ferable to any others in Dinajpoor. 

As the produce of the mango tree, even in its present state, 
ia one of the mcKt valuable in this district, fur it cannot be 
of less annual value, on an average, than 4,50,000 rs.; and 
as the management is belter understood at Maldeh than any 
where else, I shall give some account of the manner in whicli 
this fine tree is cultivated by the people of that place. A 
bigah of ground, which there is rather more than one-ibird 
of a acre (0.3044), is considered as a decent plantation. I 
shall now detail what the cultivators state as their expenses 
and profit on such an orchard. 

First Ykar’s Excbnses. — Tu loakiiij; a unit wall round the tvliolr, 
S n. i to pliiugbiiig in ur 12 times from tlis miilille of September until 
the middle of November, I ntpcc j total, 3 rs. 'i'o QB loedllngs, 3 years 
old, raised with much earth, fi rs. 4 anus ; to plauting In deep pits, 2 rs.; 
to watering anil weeding one utau foi H months, 16 is. { total, 29 n. 
4 UDas. 
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GxPCNfl QF CACH OP THE 2lld, 3rd, 4tb, AND 6tb Ysaks,—T o 10 or 
12 ploughings, 1 rupee i to repariog'tbe nail, 1 rupee, 8 udmi total, 
2 nt, 8 auia. Gspenee of the firat year, 29 r«. 4 anaa; expenae for the 
4 followinf; years, 10 rs.; rent for 5 years at 14 anu, 4 rs 6 anaa i slock 
required, 43 ra. 10 anaa. 

In the 6th year, or when the trees are from 8 to 9 years old, they begin 
to yield saleable fruit, partly green, partly ripe, and thrir produce is 
reckoned to be doubled every year, for 6 years, in the following manner: 
—6tb year, each tree 160 M. total 4,000, at 960 per R., 4 rs. 2 anaa, 8 
pice: 7tli year, each tree 320, ditto 8,000, ditto, 8 rs. 5 anas, 4 pice; 
8th year, each tree 640, ditto 16,000, ditto, 16 rs. 10 anas, 8 pice j 9th 
year, each tree 1,280, ditto 32,000, ditto, 33 rs. 6 anas, 4 pice; 10th 
year, each tree 2,660, ditto, 64,000, ditto, 66 rs. 10 anas, 8 pice. 

The produce now becomes nearly stationary, for altliough 
the trees grow longer, and produce a greater number, the 
size and value of the fruit diminishes. The only expense, 
after the first five years, is to watch and collect the fruit, the 
rent, and a little ploughing or hoeing. The wall is allowed 
to go to ruin. In other places of tins district the produce is 
of less value, and may be estimated at 2 rs. each tree; for a 
very large proportion of the mangos, when allowed to become 
ripe on the tree, contain an insect (Curculio) that renders 
them useless. They are therefore in general gathered when 
unripe. A plantation will last 50 or GO years. It might be 
supposed that with such a large profit the plantations would 
be extending fast; but this does not appear to be the case. 
Most even of the old plantations are neglected, and do not 
contain one half of tlie trees which they miglit. Useless 
trees, espedally wild figs, spring up, carelessness allows them 
to tale root, and the prejudices of the landlords jirevent 
them from being cut. Besides, there is no encouragement 
for plantations. If a tenant gives up bis lease he is allowed 
nothing fur the trees that he leaves behind, altliough he may 
have been at the whole expense of rearing them. The great 
uncertainty of the crop is no doubt also a strong objection to 
these plantations. In many years the mango almost entirely 
fails, aud in others it is so exceedingly abundant that there 
is scarcely any sale fur the produce. Heavy fugs or rains, 
when the flower has expanded, almost certainly prevent the 
liuit from forming. Besides, a capital of 40 or 50 rs. is 
rather uncommon. 

The natives are entirely ignorant of (he art of engrafting. 
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which ia the only meant hy which good kindi can with oer> 
tainty be reared; for the teed taken from one tree will pro¬ 
duce 90 difierent kindt, not one of which perhaps may re- 
lemble the parent. The precautions which the natives take 
are no doubt enUrely utelets. They will not plant a mango 
teed, the fruit of which hat been bitten by the teeth, or cut 
with iron. The people of India usually attribute the abun¬ 
dance of the insect to the soil, or to climate; but I am rather 
incUned to think that the quality of the iriiit has much more 
effect, because I observe some trees that always escape in the 
worst districts; and I observe that the insect is peculiarly 
fond of the sour resinous kinds. I confess, however, that 
this opinion is still liable to great uncertainty; but, if well 
founded, it is a strong additional reason for the employment 
of engrafting. In most parts of this district the fruit is 
chiefly used green or unripe, for when allowed to ripen, as I 
have said, it becomes full of insects. Those near Maldeh 
are not so subject to this loss. In Dinajpoor green mangos 
come into season about the 19th of April, and continue until 
almost the end of May. During that season they enter 
largely into the dishes of the natives, and are preserved at 
Middeb in sugar or honey. In other parts many are pre¬ 
served in mustard-seed oil. Some are cut into four parts, 
and dried in the sun; but by far the greatest part ia pre¬ 
served by cutting the green pulp from the atone, and beating 
it with mustard-seed (sorisha), salt, and turmeric, to which 
are occasionally added some of the carminative seeds, such 
as Cummin. Those preparations keep throughout the year, 
and are a common seasoning for the food of the natives. The 
ripe mangoes continue common from the end of May until the 
middle of July. Their expressed juice is frequently in¬ 
spissated by exposure to the sun; in this state it will keep 
throughout the year, and is eaten with milk. 

The wood of the mango tree is much used, owing to its 
being plenty; for its quality is very inferior to that of many 
treea, which is little employed. Small boats built of it do 
not last above two years. Most of the package boxes are 
made of this wood. The inner bark contains a great quan¬ 
tity of a yellow colouring matter; but as yet no method has 
been devised for fixing it as a dye. 

80. Nearly allied to the mango ia a family of plants, which 
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Springel, a learnei] Gennaii, lias done me the honour of caU- 
ing by my name. A species of this was shown in the woods 
of this district as the La or Lodh, which is used both by 
dyers and tanners; the former use the bark, the latter the 
leaves. I am far, however, from being certain that the person 
who showed it was sufficiently skilled. 

61. The Jiyol of the natives is one of the most common 
trees in India, and is chiefly valuable for its being easily priv 
pagated by cuttings, no matter however large; so that a 
hedge or avenue may be formed very quickly, as has been 
done near Madras. In the dry season the tree loses its 
leaves, and is never handsome. Its wood is of very little use, 
nor does it form a good fence, as it has no thorns. In this 
district, however, it is tlic hedge most commonly used. It 
produces u great quantity of gum; but the qualities of this 
have not yet been ascertained. In this district many houses 
have been built with large branches of this tree, that have 
been placed in the ground for posts, and these liave taken 
root, have pushed forth branches, and now produce a very 
picturesque appearance. I do not flud this tree described in 
modern systems; but in its botanical affinities it conies very 
near to the Ithus vernix ^V.; altbougb there are such difler- 
ences, that Dr. lloxburgh seems inclined to form it into a 
separate genus. 

83. The Spoatiias Amuyu L. M. is a much more elegant 
tree of the resiniferous order. 'I'he French botanists are 
justly to be praised for Iiaving preserved its native name, 
which is far from being barbarous. In this district it is called 
Amra or Amratok. ’I'he fruit, both green and ripe, is an 
excellent seasoning in cookery, and is the only thing of use, 
that the tree affords. 

63. The Jujuba of botanists is by the natives called KoH, 
Kul, Boyer, and Budori usually pronounced Bodol; and is so 
common, that it communicates its name to several places, es¬ 
pecially in the south-west of the district. It is there how¬ 
ever, much more remarkable for quantity than quality; for 1 
saw none that could be reckoned good, and in sonic parts it 
is a tolerable fruit. The natives pick out the stones, and dry 
the ripe pulp mixed with salt and tamarinds, which forms a 
seasoning for their rice. It is a small tree, and its timber is 
of liltle use. 
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' 8i. A larger Bpeciea of ihe same genus, the Ziz^phns *y- 
locarpiu, is common in the woods, and its timber is reckoned 
uf some use. Some people called it the Jonggoli Boyer, or 
wild Jujub, while others called it Fitalu; but this was also 
applied to a very difleront tree, (No. 92), so that 1 cannot 
adopt it with certainty. 

85. The Kamrangga is a small tree very common near 
villages, and in the woods of this district, and is the Aver- 
rhoa CaramhoUjt of hotanists. The fruit, whicli is very acid, 
is often made into tarts by Europeans, who sometimes ima¬ 
gine that it has a resemblance to the gooseberry. It is 
also used by the natives as an acid seasoning, hut is not much 
valued. 

88, Nearly allied to the above, and once joined with it in 
the same family by Liniieus, is the Horiphol called also Lo- 
buni, and Ijuyair. It is now called Cieea by botanists, and 
probably botii Dhticha and Nudifiora may be referred to the 
same plant; at least 1 am unable to determine, to which of 
the descriptions the plant of this district has the greatest 
resemblance. It is a handsome, though small tree, and 
grows pretty frequent near villages. The fruit is the only 
part used, and in its qualities very nearly resembles that of 
the last-mentioned tree. 

87. Still nearly allied to these is the Emblica of botanists, 
who seem to have borrowed the native name Amloki. It has 
been placed in one of these convenient tribes {Phpllanthut)^ 
into which £uro))ean botanists squeeze any thing, with the 
structure of which they arc little acquainted, and from which 
they have carefully excluded the only plants {XylopkyUa), that 
deserved the name. The fruit preserved in either sugar or honey 
is much used by the natives as a sweet-meat, and dried as a me¬ 
dicine. The natives have an idea that this fruit, and that of 
the Chehvla Myrobalans have never been found ripe, except 
by some very holy persons; and it is supposed, that such as 
have been favoured witli eating such a rarity, have been ever 
afterwards exempted from hunger. The wood is little used. 

88. A fruit called Lutko is mentioned in the Ayeen Akbery 
as peculiar to this district; but it is found in all the eastern 
parts of Bengal, and is common in the kingdom of Ava. It 
has strong afHiiities to the three last-mentioned plants; and 
the pulp that surrounds its seeds is rather agreeable, and 
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might perhaps be improved hy cultivation. It has not yet 
found its way into the systems of botany. 

89. The plant, which I described in the account of the 
embassy to Ava by Colonel Symes, under the name of Agy- 
neut coccinea must be removed to a newly formed tribe called 
Bradleja. It was shown to me in the woods of this district 
by the name of Boro Amla, and is a small tree of no value. 

90. The Clutia ttipularis L. was shown tome by the name 
of Bonkangthali; but 1 am uncertain concerning the accuracy 
of the information, as a very diffn-ent tree (92), was called by 
the same name. This tree grows to a pretty considerable 
size, and has been very improperly classed with some African 
shrubs. Its fruit is a berry that contains much oil in its pulp, 
which is rather an uncommon circumstance. I liave already 
seen seven or eight Indian plants of the same family. Its 
bark is used as a yellow dye. 

91. Among the other plants of this family is that called 
Kukur bichha, of which 1 have seen nc account in the writings 
of botanists. It is common near villages, and grows to be a 
small tree with very ornamental foliage. 

92. One of the most common trees in the Dinajpoor diS' 
trict, both near villages and in woods, was called by so many 
different names, most of them applied also to other plants, 
that I am quite uncertain concerning its real appellation. It 
was called Bonkatlmli (a name given to No. bO), Bharul, 
Pitali and Pitalu (a name given to No. 8-1); but its must com¬ 
mon appellation is Gambhar. Now this name, I know, is 
given to No. 17, both in Chittagong and at Goyalpara, where 
the wood is much esteemed, and the leaves of the two trees 
have such a strong resemblance, that inaccurate persons may 
be readily mistaken. The confusion renders me doubtful, 
whether or not the wood of this tree is really as useful as that 
of No. 17, which is undoubtedly the proper Gambhar. I find 
no account of this tree in the writings of modern botanists; 
hut it is either of the Cansehi of Rheede, or approaches near 
to that plant. I am in a great measure induced to believe 
thia, from that valuable authors having placed it next to the 
Cumbutu, which is the tree No. 17, to which our plant has 
the strongest resemblance. According to the present plan it 
may be thrust among the Crotons, a collection of plants 
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^hich seems to have been m.ide from any specimens of exo¬ 
tics, that could not be otherwise arranged. 

93. To this convenient family may also belong a tree that 
was shown to me as the Dude, from the wood of which are 
made beads, that are much worn by Hindus; but in this 
there is some doubt (see No. S2). The tree has not yet found 
its way into modern systems of botany. 

94. The Sindur derives its botanical name from the worthy 
Dr. Rottler of Madras, and its Bengalese name from the 
powder which covers its fruit, and resembles red lead. The 
use of this as a dye is not known to the natives of this district. 
The tree is very common, hut does not grow to a large size. 

95. The Ficug Indica was celebrated among ancient writers, 
ond under the name of Banyan tree, came to be equally re¬ 
nowned among the modern English. Indeed iio person who 
has visited India, could avoid being struck with admiration at 
its great size, the picturesque appearance of its trunk, the 
hneuess of its foliage intermixed with thousands of golden- 
coloured berries, ond above all by its singular manner of 
sending down roots from its branches, and of forming new 
stems. Every thing concerning the history of this tree is 
clear, except among botanists, and the editor of the Hortiis 
Malabiuicus seems to have led the way of error {Partis 3, 
pagina 74 in iiota), in which he has been followed even by 
Linnaeus, So far as can be judged, this great botanist re¬ 
ceived specimens from the West Indies of a tree which 
resembled the liiduui hg in its remarkable manner of growth; 
and he seems to have considered, that the two Indies had 
nearly the same vcgetahle productions, he immediately con¬ 
cluded, that his specimens belonged to tbe Indian fig, and 
described them as such. He also had probably received 
specimens of the true Indian fig from Bengal, without any 
account of its manner of growth, and described these under 
the name of Ficus Bagaieiuis, and I liii\ e already made an 
excuse for the appellation; but I believe on the whole, that 
the safest plan for botanists to adopt oti the occasion would 
be to expunge whatever has been .said concerning the Ficus 
BeHgaleiists and Indica since the time of Rhecde. The 
authors of tbe Encyclopedic, indeed, seem to have been aware 
of tbe Linnmar. error; but even they arc wrong in consider¬ 
ing this tree as the Pipol, and the description which they 
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give of the Ficus Indica is too nearly applicable to the Mens 
Bmgalensit or Bot. The leaves of this tree have no dots on 
their upper surface, which is said to be the case with the 
Ficut Ittdica; but 1 suspect, that the leaves of the Ficut ro- 
eemosa have been taken for those of the Indian fig bj the 
botanists, who have given it that character. 

The tree, probably from its beauty, for it is of little use, 
is in great esteem with the natives of Bengal, and is con¬ 
sidered by them as the female of the Piput, As they are 
supposed to represent a Brahman and his wife, it is reckoned 
a sin to cut or destroy either, but especially the male; and it 
is considered as very meritorious to plant a young male tree 
close to a female with some religious ceremonies, approaching 
to those of marriage, but not so intolerably prolix nor expen¬ 
sive. In this union the natives have discovered great taste; 
the elegant lightness and bright foliage of the Pipol being 
well fitted to contrast with the rigid grandeur of the Indian 
fig; although front these (]ualitics it is difficult to account for 
their having appropriated the sexes of these trees, in the 
manner that has been done. The branches and leaves of 
these two trees being a favourite food of elephants, the 
keepers, who are low people and all Moslems, make sad 
havoc on the emblematical Brahmans; but this is submitted 
to with patience, provided they do not attempt the entire des¬ 
truction of the plant. It is usual to place a piece of silver 
money under the Banyan tree, when it is planted; for it is 
supposed, that otherwise it neither will grow to a large size, 
nor send down fine roots. In Bengal this tree is called Nya- 
grodh and Bot. Besides its being an ornament, and afford¬ 
ing a wholesome and cool shade, and being a good fodder for 
the elephant, this noble tree contains a milky juice, which 
coagulates into a kind of elastic gum, and makes admirable 
bird-lime. The milky juice is collected by making incisions 
in the branches, it is strained and mixed with one-fourth of its 
weight of mustard-seed oil. It is then fit for use. The juice 
of the tree next to be mentioned, possesses exactly the same 
qualities; their wood is of little value. In this district the 
young roots, which this tree sends forth from its brandies, 
are often used for ropes. Notwithstanding some good quali¬ 
ties of tlicsc trees, the prejudice in their favour is attended 
with many bad effects. Their fruit being a favourite food of 
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monkies and birds, their seeds are constantly deposited on 
buildings, and on other more useful trees; and wherever they 
find a crevice, they take root. They then send long fila¬ 
ments to the ground, and no sooner procure nourishment from 
thence than they crush and overpower their original supporter, 
and thus lay waste all old buildings and plantations. This is 
not peculiar to these figs; most other Indian trees of this 
family possess the same noxious faculty; but these may be 
eradicated, whereas the two holy trees can only be removed, 
when it can be done without danger to their lives, that is 
when they may be transplanted, which is seldom the case. 

516. The Ficu« religiosa of the botanists is the Oswottho, 
Asod, or Pipol of the Bengalese. Although it wants the 
majestic size and numerous stems of the Banyan, it possesses 
great elegance. The various roots, that it has sent down 
from a tree or building, on which it first germinated, often 
form a trunk of the most picturesque form, while the beau¬ 
tiful shape of its leaves, and the'r tremulous motion, like 
those of the Aspen, give it a peculiar elegance. Its qualities 
have been detailed in the account of the Banyan tree. It is 
sacred to the planet of Thursday. 

5)7. There arc several trees, that liave a great resemblance 
to the last mentioned fig, and although they want some of its 
elegance, Jirc still very fine, and nearly of the same uses. 
They are reckoned, however, rather lieating food for the 
elephant, although from this theory, their unfitness for the 
animal may be doubted. They are not considered holy, and 
a great many names are applied to them very indiscriminately, 
such as Porkoti or Pakur, Naksa, and Nakor. 1 think that 
in this district I have observed three very distinct species. 
The first I shall call Pakur. In the £ncyclopedie it is con¬ 
sidered as a variety only of the Ficus religiosa; but for this 
1 see no sort of reason. 

98. The next fig-tree of this district I shall call Nakor. 
It may perhaps be the Ficus pyri/olia of the Eiicyelopedie; 
but tins is doubtfuL It is readily known by its berries, 
which are about the size of a pea, and are covered by long 
white hair. 

99. The next fig, which 1 shall call Naksa, differs from 
the former in having smooth berries. I cannot refer it to 
any species in the modern systems of botany; but it is the 
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Tojela of the Hortua Malabaricui (p. S. table 68); from 
whence it would appear, that the Brahmana of the aouth 
pTe the same name to thia tree, that thoae of the north give 
to the Ficut reUgiota. The leaves of these two last are much 
smaller and narrower than those of No. 97. 

100. Among the Indian figs, that are esculent for man 
there are two kinds in this district. They cannot be called 
fruit, in the common acceptation of the word, as they are only 
used as vegetables in cookery. The first is one of the most 
common plants in India. Dr. Roxburgh, in his plants of 
Coromandel, No. I2i>, calls it oppotittfoHa, which at once 
distinguishes it from every plant, to which it has any consi¬ 
derable affinity. I should have supposed, that this was the 
Fiettt tymphytifolia of the IHncyclopedic, had not the learned 
and accurate authors omitted this circumstance. It is not 
improbable, however, that they may have seen only imperfect 
specimens; for the plants of tins kind are very difficult to 
preserve. In this district it is called Duraor, Dumber, and 
Khoska, and its fruit is very much used. 

101. T\\e Ficus glomet'ata of Dr. Roxburgh (Coromandel 
plants. No. 123), is the Yogdumur or Jogdumor, Yogingyo 
or Jogingyo Dumbor of the natives. Dr. Rottlcr, in a con¬ 
versation which we lately had at Madras concerning the 
Ficus indica of Linnaeus, seemed inclined to think, that this 
may have been the plant which that celebrated botanist 
meant; and it certainly comes nearer bis definition than any 
common Indian fig that we know; but I have no doubt, that 
Linneeus had in view an American plant, which sends roots 
from its branches, and this is not the case with the Jogdu¬ 
mor. Tins tree is no doubt the Ficus racemosa of the £ncy- 
clop^die i nor do I know the reason, that has induced Dr. 
Roxburgh to consider it as dificrent from the Ficus racemosa 
of Linnseus, unless it has been discovered, that the plant de¬ 
scribed by the celebrated Swede differs from the Atty Alu of 
Rheede, which no doubt is our plant. It Is a very common 
tree near villages, and its trunk and larger branches produce 
bunches of large figs, which make very good curry. In San- 
skriUk it is called Orumbor, and it is sacred to the planet of 
Friday. 

103. Nearly related to the figs are the bread fruits, of 
which the Jak is the finest, that we have in India. It is very 
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common in this district, wherever Uie soil is free { but does 
not thrive in a stiff claj. This tree is called Arfocarpus tn- 
tegr^folia by botanuts, is the Ponos, Kontoki Phol, and 
Kangtal of the higher and lower dialects of Bengal. It has 
a beautiful foliage, exhales a delightful odour in February, 
when in flower, produces a very useful fniit, is an excellent 
fodder for elephants, and produces a timber that is both 
useful and ornamental for the cabinet-maker. Unfortunately 
it warps much with beat, and therefore is not well fitted for 
this country; but would be useful where the climate is less 
severe. The wood is also used as a dye. The fruit has a 
nauseous smell, and its flavour is nut agreeable to the genera¬ 
lity of Europeans; but the natives are fond uf the pulpy 
envelope, by which the seeds are surrounded, although they 
do not think it wholesome. The green fruit is very much 
used as a vegetable in curries, and the ripe seeds are pre¬ 
served for the same purpose. In some parts of India, indeed, 
they form the common food of the people for two or three 
months in the year, just as chestnuts do in the south of Eu¬ 
rope ; and in fact, when roasted, they have a strong resem¬ 
blance to that fruit. In Dimijpoor the Jak is rather neg¬ 
lected, and its produce does not sell so liigh as that of the 
mango. 

103. The species of Arfocarpus called in this district 
Dohu, Dcuyu, and Borul, docs not seem to be described by 
the systematic writers on botany, and is the least useful plant 
of its family. The fruit is small and sour, and is very seldom 
used, except by the poor. Tlic wood is of little or no value. 
The inner bark, when beaten with that of the tree. No. 16, 
gives a red dye, that is used by some artists of this district, 
and is employed by tanners to give their skins a dirty orange 
colour. 

104'. The Sakot or Sara is one of the most common trees 
in this district, and indeed in most parts of India By Dr. 
Kcenig it was considered as a species of Trophis; but has 
strong botanical affinities with tlic mulberry; and is no 
doubt the Tinda Parua of the Hortus Malabaricus, which 
Linmeus has called the Morus inJica; but most of wliat has 
been written concerning the Morus indica, relates to a totally 
different plant, on which the silk-worm is fed. It is of very 
little use. The natives use a small branch of it in place of 
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B tooth bruKh, an«l Buppose, that it not only cleans, but 
strengthens the teeth. 

105. The Pangpiya of Bengal has bad its name preserved 
in the Papaya of botanists. In every part of India it is a 
common tree near villages, but is of very little use. The 
natives like the ripe fruit, and reckon it wholesome. 

106. The Celtis orientalU of botanists is a very common 
tree in this district, where it is called Jig. It has an orna¬ 
mental foliage, but I know of no use to which it is applied. 

107. The Khagorbliela is one of the most common trees in 
the district; but as 1 never saw its fructification, 1 know not 
its botanical history. By boiling its bark yields a gum or 
gluten, that is used by those who make artificial flowers. 

108. Jibon. 100. Goneyari. 110. Parul. 111. Kengol. 
113. Chamkul. 118. Jamrul. 114. Borophedus. 

I had no opportunity of seeing tliese trees, and have nothing 
to say concerning them; but that they are found growing in 
the woods, or near the villages of this district. In the Ap¬ 
pendix I have mentioned, that in this district, there are per¬ 
haps about 2G0 square miles, which are overflooded in the 
rainy season ; and a great part of this extent is covered with 
long reeds commonly called grass-jungle by the English. 
Some part is no doubt bare sandy land, but as a small part 
of the land, that is not inundated, is overgrown with long 
reeds or harsh coarse grass, wc may estimate the extent of 
this division of the wastes at 300 miles. Although several of 
these reeds are applied to use, this land, in its present state, 
may be considered to be of as little value as that which is over¬ 
grown with woods, and it is eijually pernicious by harbouring 
destructive animals. If the whole were equally diffused 
through the district, use nuglit be perhaps procured for a 
considerable part of its produce; but it is generally disposed 
in such large masses, that the neighbouring cultivated coun¬ 
try cannot consume a hundredth part; and the produce ia 
too bulky, in proportion to its value, to admit of being caiv 
ried to a distance. 

The natives, whom I consulted, seemed to Imve only con¬ 
fused notions concerning the different kinds of reeds, tbnt 
are contained in these wastes; and sometimes they brought 
the same species under different names, while at other times 
two or three species were called hv the same appellation. 
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What 1 have to say on this subject, therefore, gives me very 
little satisfaction; and I may farther state, that in this dis¬ 
trict less use than common is made of these plants, and their 
place is supplied by the bamboo, which indeed might pro¬ 
bably serve everywhere much better, were it not somewhat 
more troublesome to work. 

1. The Kus or Poa cynoturoides, is a sacred plant among 
the Hindus, and is dedicated to the invisible planet Ketu, 
which occasions the eclipses of the sun. It is very common 
in the wastes of this district, and mats made of it are exported 
to Calcutta, where they are used in religious ceremonies. 

2. The Kese is another harsh grass, the leaves of whicli 
are used to form a coarse kind of rope. When exposed to 
the weather, in tying fences and hurdles, these ropes last 
about a year. The plant brought to me as the Kese was the 
Sacckarutn sponiaaeum; but I suspect, that a wrong plant 
was brought. It is also used as fuel. 

3. The Ulukhoris one of the reeds most used by the 
natives of this district. 1 have not seen the flower, and 
therefore cannot say what its botanical name may be; but 
the plant called by this name at Goyalpara is the Sacc/iarum 
I findriemn. Its leaves form an excellent thatch, and its 
s ms are very frequently used in making the hurdles, which 
serve ^be natives for walls, both to their houses, and to sur¬ 
round the _,ard. These hurdles (Tati) are usually made of 
reeds laid parallel to each other, and confined between sticks 
or split bamboos, which are tied together, and cross each 
other at right angles. In a better sort of hurdles the reeds 
or bamboos are first split and wrought into mats, and these 
are formed into walls in the same manner. In this district no 
mats of this kind are made from reeds, unless we include the 
bamboo under that denomination. The Ulukhor is ofien 
used as fuel; and its stems, which ore spongy, are employed 
to float nets. In some parts fields of it are preserved for 
thatch, and yield a good rent. These two last reeds are 
eaten by the buffalo; but they are extremely coarse. 

4<. The Nol or Arundo Beugalensis is a very large reed, 
not common in this district. 

5. The Kagra is a reed, with which the natives usually 
write. From its various sizes, I should judge, that there are 
several different kinds; but I have not seen the flower. In 
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thia district it is not common, and does not grow to a large 
size. 

6. The Sor, from its white flowers, which I hare seen at a 
distance, roust be either an Arusdo or Saccbarum. It is 
little used. 

7. The Sorongjo is the Sacckarttm tponianeum, a fine 
large reed, pretty common, but little used. 

8. The Ikiri is one of the most common reeds of this dis¬ 
trict; but is chiefly used for fuel, by fishermen in making 
their traps, and by the cultivators of betebleaf for sheltering 
the tender plant, which they rear. 

9. The Byana seems to be the Andropogon ghoenanthut 
of the Encyclopedie, at least the description applies tolerably 
well to our reed, which is very common, but is applied to 
little use. 

10. The Gongdliayi is an andrt^ogoH, of which no account 
is to be found in the botanical systems. At Calcutta its root 
is used for making hurdles, which are placed at the doors and 
windows of cliaiiibers in the hot season, and are watered to 
produce coolness. The natives here know nothing of this 
art, but the stems are much used for making hurdles. In the 
parts of this district, where much sugar is boiled, fields of it 
are kept for fuel, although wood might be had in abundance, 
but wood is troublesome to cut. This plant seems to vary 
much from the soil in which it grows. When it is produced 
in a dry place, it is largest, and its root is odorous ; the stem 
is then called Bima, and the root is called Khoskhos, but its 
leaves are very harsh. In moist places the elephant keepers 
call it Kotra, and the young shoots are an useful fodder for 
this noble animal. 

11. The Sokorkondo is a most elegant andropogon, of 
which no description has been published in the Encyclo- 
p^die. 

12. Nagormuthii Is a species of scirpns, with a triangular 
stem, of which tli>: mats that the natives sleep on are usually 
made. I have not seen the flower. 

These are the vegetable productions, which nature, with 
little or no assistance, h.is chiefly provided this district; hut 
numerous bushes and herbs are scattered in the fields, ponds, 
marshes, and other waste places, and many of them are applied 
to use. Of these 1 shall now take notice. 
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'The poorer cIrbb of inhabitants, as I have before mentioned, 
are unable to procure from gardens the vegetable seasoning, 
that would be requisite for their insipid diet. They have 
therefore recourse to the fields, to ponds, and thickets, from 
whence they obtain a scanty and coarse supply. 

I. Plants of the kind cidled Torkari, whick are insipid succulent fruits 

or roots, that are fned with oil in curiies, or are boiled with salt and cap¬ 
sicum. 1. Duinbor,/icDS, see trees No. 100. 2 Yoidngyo, or Jof|[inf^-o 
Dumbor, see trees No. 101. 3. Piralu, see trees No.31. 4. yonfp)!! aiu, 

arild DiMCWeai, probably of setetnl sorts. 6. Bangser Koogra, young 
shoots of the Bamboo. 6. Ram Baigon or Begun, SaAmun MrsasonjA- 
iinsi, B. M. 

II. Omboltas, or acids which are boiled with curries as a seasoning. 

]. Joipayi, Elteewrpu* terrata, see trees No. 33. 2. TetuI, Unaarindut 

im/iet, see trees No. 66. 3. Chalita, Dillenia iptctota, see trees No. 43. 

4. Amra, Spondia* Aiaara, E. M. see trees No. 82. 6. Noyari Cicca, see 

treee No. 86. 6 Deuyo. Artoearpus, see trees No. 103. 7. Kainrangga. 
Aetnrhota CaramMa, see trees No. 85. 8. Boruyi or Kut, Zixgphu* 

J)qiAu, see trees No. 83. 9. Koromcha, Carina tpwamm. 

III. Sak, or leaves, flowers and stems, that may be fried or boiled, to 

give a taate to rice. 1. Sojina, flowers of the Hgperautiera Mariaga, see 
trees No. 68. 2. Kangta notiya, Kangta khoriya, AmaratUhat jpinMiw. 

3. Notiya aieraceat. 4. Kocliu. the petioli of some wild 

amms. 5. Heiongcha, PolgmUa, a species nut published. Jaitieva re¬ 
pent. 6. Jonaki, Jimiaia repent. 7. Kalanunya, CenMUoulat repent 
and reptant, wbicb are of the same species 8. Susoni, Jlfarsilis quadri- 
yWm. 9. Hela nali; the root is called here Barooiutha, but its proper 
name is said to be Saluk. It is eaten raw by children. The stem, which 
supports the flower, ia dressed in curries as a Sak. The frnit in this dis¬ 
trict is called Bhcngyit, but its proper name b said to be toria When 
unripe, it is dressed ai a Torkari; when ripe, the seed is parched and eaten. 
The plant, I believe, is the Ngmphtea Lehtt. 10. Dima Gima, Phariui- 
eeam MtUvgo. 11. Pntlka, Soda Pungyi. {Batella eordi/Uia.) 12. Lai 
Pungyi, Batelh rubra. 13. Sangchya. 14. Dron Dulohi, Phhmit in- 
dka, W. 16. Ooyaliya, Cittvt quadrangalarit. 16. Dhengke Sak, an 
Atplenium of which I see no notice in books. 17 Seyai Bathuya, Ckena- 
podium a&amf 18. Kilo Teporiya, SoUnum nigrum, 19. Nnne. 20. 
Amrul. Oxalit eornieulata eAputiUa. 

IV. Vegetables Seed without being cooked. I. Ata, Anone murieata, 

tee trees No. 49. 2. Lona, Anona tquamata, tee trees No. 60. 3. Kalo 

jam, Calgptraniket Jambulana, see trees No. 66. 4. Singgur Paniphol, 
Drappa, fruit. 6. Ketnr, Cpperut tuieratut, roots. 6. Podmo 1^, fie- 
Arindtsat seeds. The flower stem is also eaten raw. InChinatIK plant is 
culdnUd OB account of riiese stems, which are a vegetable veiy commonly 
used in that country. 

It was my earnest wish to have ascertained the ofBeinal 
plants, or those used by the natives in medicine; but after 

F ? F 
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much paina I hare been able to obtain no infonnation con¬ 
cerning the Bubject, on which reliance could be placed. Being 
unable to procure a phyaician to give me infonnation, at Di- 
najpoor I aent an intelligent man to the shop of a druggist to 
make out a list of such plants as he sold; for I found that this 
class of men has no book, which contains a list of officinals. 
The man, after several days labour, brought a list sufficiently 
long; but, on examination, it was found to want many of the 
most material articles. A collector of simples, usually em¬ 
ployed by the dniggist, was procured to bring the plants, but, 
after some days trial, 1 found that no trust could be placed on 
what he said. He repeatedly brought the same plant under 
diffei'ent names, and applied the same name to various plants, 
which had not the smallest affinity. 1 have therefore been 
reluctantly compelled to wait, until 1 shall reside for some 
months near an intelligent ])hysician or druggist, to whose 
knowledge of the plants I can trust. 

A few other plants, that are in common use, remun to be 
mentioned. 

1. The Latosonia inermis or spinosa, Mehcndi, are used by 
the Muharomedans of both sexes for colouring their hands 
and feet. The leaves beaten with a little Catechu are applied 
like a paste for a night, and the colour remains for about 15 
days. These can scarcely be considered as different species. 

3. The Panisiuli, or Phyllanthut rhamnoidet W. is a very 
common shrub, which produces a black berry. The juice of 
this gives a dark purple colour, which is sometimes applied to 
turbans, but it does not last. 

3. The Mimota taponaria, or Amlokungchi, is common in 
the district, and its fruit is sometimes used in tanning; but 
the natives are not acquainted with the saponaceous quality, 
which occasions it to be in much request with more cleanly 
Indian tribes. 

4. The Gaukungchi, or Changmolloti, is a small shrubby 
species of Guilandina, of which, so far as I can discover, no 
account has yet been published. Its pods are much used by 
the dyers of this district, and the people who collect them pay 
a revenue to the proprietors of woods. 

5. The Sola is a plant much used both by fishermen, who 
employ it for floating their nets in place of cork, and by the 
makers of artificial flowers, who are numerous in Bengal. 
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Their work is indeed coarse, but the material is excellent, 
and seems to be the same with that of which the elegant arti¬ 
ficial flowers of China are formed. In fact, nothing can more 
strongly resemble tbe structure of the petals of a flower than 
the pith of this plant, which I am persuaded would be a valu¬ 
able acquisition to our artists in Europe. It might even be 
worth while to send some home as a trial. This plant grows 
in tanks and marshes. The trunk, which remains under water, 
is three or four feet in length, and three inches in diameter. 
It consists almost entirely of a fine grained, very light, white 
pith, which has a considerable coherence of parts, even when 
cut in very thin slices, and which can he dyed of the brightest 
colours. For making ornaments, the plant must be cut be¬ 
tween the middle of October and that of November; what is 
procured after the marshes become dry, is fit only for floating 
nets. Some confusion seems to have taken place in the Hor- 
tus Malabaricus concerning this plant: the drawing (Part IV. 
tab. 18) seems to have been taken from the ^tehynomette In- 
dtca of Willdenow, while the description, page 31, seems to 
refer to this plant, which is the diffusa W. 

6. The Valisneria spiralis is the plant used by those who 
refine sugar, in the same manner as clay is used for this pur¬ 
pose in Europe and America. The plant grows very copiously 
in the rivers that have a gentle stream, especially in the Jo- 
muna. By the natives it is called Pat. 

Minerals.— It is impossible to find a district less interesting 
to a mineralogist than Dinajpoor, as it consists entirely of soil, 
sand, and clay, and these in no great variety. The soil is sel¬ 
dom very deep. Under it is often a bed of clay; but some¬ 
times even this is wanting, and the soil rests on sand. 

The clay is of three kinds; First, a black, moist, smooth 
clay. Secondly, a red hard clay, which contains black angular 
concretions, that are sometimes indurated. This resembles 
entirely a porphyry in a state of decomposition. Thirdly, a 
yellow hard clay, which contains much ochre, sometimes in a 
sort of veins. It also frequently contains small rounded peb¬ 
bles, and seems to be a rock in a state of decay. All these 
are fit for the potter, and all of them become red in the kiln. 

The sands are of two kinds; First, large grained dark co¬ 
loured sand, mixed with black mud. When water is found 
in this, it is always bad. Secondly, a fine light coloured sand. 
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of quartz and mica. In digging wells, the water is usually 
found in this, and is generally very good. 

The wells in the stiff clay land are in general best, as that 
soil prevents the surface water from penetrating. In some 
places, such as between the Tanggon and Punabhoba, water 
has seldom been procured by digging; and when it has been 
found, the wells have been at least 60 feet deep. In other 
parts, such as Bongsihari, it is usually found at a depth of 
from £0 to SO cubits; but, in most places, it is found at a still 
less depth. 

It is said, that formerly, where Raj gunj now stands, the 
people used to dig out a clay called Khorimati, with which 
they whitewashed their houses. Such earths are common in 
many parts of India, and are schistose-mica, or granite, in a 
state of s'ecay, the mica being the predominant and colouring 
matter. It is said that Mr. Hatch, formerly a magistrate, 
ordered the pit to be shut, which is not at all probable. 

In some parts of the district Nitre was formerly made; but 
there seems to have been nothing peculiar in the soil, and it 
might be made equally well anywhere, with the earth taken 
from the floors of cow-houses, as was practised here. The 
Company has of late withdrawn the manufacture to more fa¬ 
vourable situations. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AGRICULTUHB. 9IFFERENT PLANTS CULTIVATED, ET«. 

It is said, that, when Mr. Hatch settled this district, it was 
estimated that three-fourths of the whole were full; occupied. 
If that report is true, and the estimate was well founded, this 
country has been declining, and according to my estimate 
643,840 bigahs have since been deserted.* 

Plants cultivated for their grain.—In almost every civilised 
country, plants cultivated for their grain are a principal object 
of the farmers care, and this is especially the case in Bengal, 
where these grains form almost the only sustenance of man. 
It is probable, that in this district about 6,400,000 bigahs are 
annually cultivated to produce grain. The grains which are 
cultivated in this district, are as follow ; 

/. Culmi/erotti Plants. —1. Rice, Orisa m/pcb W. ; S. Wheat, TWfievw 
sativum W.; 3. Barley, Hordeum ral^re W.; 4. Mercuya, C^ae<iir«« 
Corocanus L.; 6. Alillet, Kayuni, Pamcam Italieum L. 

II. Leguminous Grains.—6. Tbaktiri Knlayi, I did not Me the plant, 
and cannot say what it is. In some parts the Pkasdolus Mae, is called by 
this name; 7- Khesari, Tcyuii, Lalkyrus satiras W.; 8. Lentil, Moiur, 
Emuin leas L. ; 9. Hariinuj^, Khariiiiujt, a Phaseolus of which no men- 
tioD is made in Willdenow, nor in the Eocyclopddie ; 10. Uror, C^tisus 
Cajna W.j 11. Field Pea, Knlamotor, Pisum arvenseVf.i 12. Chona, Chlio- 
la, Lalbtit, Cicer arietiaum fiore purpurea 13. Kabllbut, Sadabut, Cicir 
arietinum fiore otto. 

HI. Oiig Seeds. —14. Sorisha, a species of Siaapit, not mentioned by 
Willdenow, nor in tlie Encyclopddle i 13. Turi j 16. Rayi. Two species of 
Sinapis, that however approach very near to the Bmsska. Neither is men- 
tioneti by Willdenow, nor in the Encyclopddie. The latter is commonly 
called iDusIsrd by the English, as its seed is hot and pun^^ent; 17. Tora. 
This may be the Raphanus salieus V. of Willdenow, and no doubt belouKS 


• In the .appendix, No. 1, I have supposed, that in the whole district 
there are fully occupied 3,585 square miles, that is 6,883,200 Calcutta 
bigahs. I have also supposed, that there are 649 square miles occasiuoaily 
cultivated, of which perhaps a fourth part may be annually tilled, this in¬ 
creases the occupied Isnd to 7.194,720 bigahs. Now the manner in which 
this is occu^ed, and the gross vatue of its produce as coming from the 
cultivator, may be somewhat nearly similar to the estimate eonttined in 
the statistical table, No. 4. 
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to thot family. I see no reaaoo howcTer, for anppoaiog', that it ia a Tarlrty 
of the raiiitlii IS. KatthotU ^mmhm ; 19. Flax or IJnaeed, Af«nna, L\- 
num tuUatiuimum W. 

CuUniferout Plmtt. —Rice is by far the principal crop in 
this district, and some portion of the land produces annually 
two crops of this grain; that however, does not increase the 
general produce very much, as the two crops do not yield 
much more than a single crop would. As the trouble is nearly 
double, it may be thought wonderful that this practice is 
generally diffused, but it is not done without very strong 
reasons. The seasons are so very uncertain, and the latter 
crop is so liable to fail, that it is of importance to seize the 
earliest opportunity of cultivating as much as possible for the 
first crop, so that should the latter fail, the effects of scarcity 
may be mitigated. But should the first crop succeed, 
why exhaust the soil by a second that will be superfluous ? 
The reason here also is urgent, The first crop is reaped in 
the rainy season, so that its straw cannot be preserved, and 
as rice-straw is almost the only food, which the cattle have in 
this district, there is an absolute necessity for sowing the 
second crop for fodder. In inundated lands, such as near 
Churamon, the uncertainty of the crops, owing to the irregu¬ 
lar swelling of the rivers has introduced another singular 
mode of having two crops from the same field. The ground 
is ploughed in the usual manner as for summer rice, and in 
spring the seed of the summer end winter kinds intermixed 
are sown in the same field, so that, if a season favourable for 
either happens, the people may not be altogether destitute of 
food. Although there is no difference in the management, 
the two kinds ripen one after the other at the appropriate 
seasons, which shows, that there ia an essential difference in 
the kinds. The kinds of rice are very numerous, and the 
first division among them arises from the seasons in which 
they ripen. 

I. One kind called Boro by the natives, ripens in the hot 
weather of spring, and is cultivated only in small quantities, 
chiefly in inundated lands, where there are marshes and old 
watercourses, that preserve a small quantity of water through¬ 
out the year. Sometimes a dam is made across the water¬ 
course at the end of the rainy season, and ita upper part 
forms a reservoir filled with water, which is let gradually out 
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to lupply the rice, that haa been planted in the lower part, 
which haa been drained in order to admit of cultivation. In 
other parts small quantities of this rice are cultivated on the 
sides of old tanks, that are partly filled up, and the water is 
thrown upon the rice by a simple machine. In times of scar¬ 
city many poor people engage in this kind of cultivation, 
which gives them a temporary supply of food at the dearest 
aeason. In other years, less attention is bestowed on it, for 
the grain is very coarse, and the produce small, so that it 
would ill repay the labour. It is always transplanted, and its 
straw can seldom be saved. The grain is almost always con¬ 
sumed by those who have raised it. 

S. Next follows the summer rice, called in this district 
Bhaduyi, and reckoned to be only of one kind. The grain 
is used almost entirely by the labourers on the farm, and is 
seldom sold. It is said, that it will not keep for more than 
a year. It is reckoned very heavy and indigestible for those 
who are not hardened by labour. Very considerable quanti¬ 
ties however ai'e raised, as where two crops of rice are taken 
in the year, or when a crop of rice is to be followed by wheat, 
barley, oil seeds or most kinds of pulse, this is the only kind 
that can be cultivated. In some places the pulse called Tlia- 
kuri is sown along with this rice, and ripens a month after it 
is cut. This does not prevent the field from giving a winter 
crop of anything except rice. It is generally sown broadcast, 
and unless it is to be followed by a winter crop of rice, does 
not require that the field in which it is sown should be re¬ 
duced to an absolute level. In a few places however, it is 
transplanted, and is then a month later of coming to matu¬ 
rity, so that it cannot be followed by another crop of rice; 
but this does not prevent it from being followed by any other 
crop, and the quality of the grain is rather superior to that 
which has been sown broadcast. Its straw cannot be pre¬ 
served, as I have before mentioned. The grain may be used 
in all the same ways, that the coarse winter rices are. 

3. The winter rices in this province are called Henguti, 
which is said to be a corruption of Haimontik. This implies rice 
that is cut in the season of dew, which is copious in the cold 
season. The words seem however, to be radically different. 
The kinds arc very various, nor can T pretend to give a full 
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enumeration of them; but I shall reduce them to classes, an'd 
mention the principal kinds belonging to each. 

Ist. The coarsest kinds are those which grow in very low 
land, that is deeply inundated. These are sown broadcast 
in spring, and require a long time to come to maturity. Some- 
times they are sown intermixed with summer rice, as I have 
before'mentioned; but this practice is confined to a small 
extent of ground in the vicinity of the Nagor river. These 
kinds are little better than summer rice, and their usual mar¬ 
ket value, when clean, may be 12 anas the mao at 96 s. w. the 
ser, which is at the rate of 64 Calcutta sers or about 131 lbs. 
for the rupee. These coarse rices do not keep well, and are 
generally consumed in the course of the year by the labour¬ 
ers on the farm. If kept longer than two years, they do 
not absolutely spoil, but acquire a had flavour. Except the 
tops none of the straw is preserved for cattle. These rices 
are the common food of the poor; form better cakes (Pitiya) 
than the finer sorts, and may be aiso prepared into Chira and 
Muri, which wifi afterwards be described; but a large pro¬ 
portion is used simply boiled. The most common kinds are— 

1. Pokra; 2. Pokor; 3. Keledonggsj 4. Kelsaunysi 5. DboUnunys; 
6. Bngunbtchi. 

Much less of the land fit for producing these is waste, 
than of any other kind of land in the district, and that por¬ 
tion of it, which has a free soil, is high rented. We may 
therefore safely conclude, that this is the kind of culdvation 
from which the farmer has the greatest profit. 

3. Somewhat finer is a numerous tribe of rices, which are 
transplanted into iand rather higher than the former, and 
are nut preceded by a summer crop of rice ; hut in a free soil 
they are generally foilowed by a crop of pulse, which is 
sown among the growing corn, and flowers soon after it has 
been cut; but, when the rice is cut early the field is ploughed 
afterwards, and sown with the pulse. This kind of cultiva¬ 
tion is also very advantageous, and the land fit for it is 
eagerly sought after by the farmers. The straw is not very 
good for cattle; but is used. As it is very rank, about a 
foot only near the top is cut with the grain, and the stems 
are afterwards cut for fuel or thatch. The rice like aO the 
transplanted kinds keeps well, even when cleaned. It is 
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reckoned better and lighter after the first year, and continues 
in perfection for three years. It then graduaily becomes 
worse, and in ten years it is almost useless. These kinds of 
ncp are prepared in the same manner as the former; but do 
not yield meal so fit for making cakes, and are the kinds that 
are usually exported from Calcutta under the denomination 
of cargo rice. In tins district the usual price is 14 anas for 
the heavy vuzn, which is at the rate of nearly 55 Calcutta 
sers or 112 lbs. for the rupee- The most common kind are— 

I. KsDKrti'Byu i 2. Panisnli ; 3. Duilkolma; 4. Buthuya; 6, llojpsl j 
6.Kanirss; 7-Rsjmoyil j 8. Horinpangjor; 9. Kochudols; 10.Kaii^;kuys; 
JI-Bajar; 12.KeTi;;vaj 13.Guti; 14. Gurjal. 

3. Next follow a great number of winter rices, which are 
of rather a fine quality, and are transplanted into high 
fields, generally as a second crop, especially where the soil is 
free. Sometimes, however, the summer crop U omitted, and 
at other times, in very rich soils, a thi: J crop (generally of 
pease) is produced. These kinds of rice are particularly va¬ 
luable, as their straw is almost tlie only tolerable forage that 
is procurable. In ordinary years these sell at one rupee for 
the heavy man, winch is at the rate of dfi Calcutta sers or 
about 98i lbs. for the rupee. They are used chiefly boiled; 
but some is made into Cliira, and a preparation called Khoyi 
is made from the two last mentioned in the following list, and 
these are one-eighth dearer than the others. 

1. 8(>iili 2. VariliiiiiS'Eolii; 3. ChhoUisoruna; 4. Kautonnoni; 6. Boku- 
mali; G. Duyini; 7 Biikuri { 8. Dumoru; 9. Biiroputra ; 10. Ckaupor; 
11. Morididali i2. Malisa; 13. Muii^t^riinalisa; 14. Blayij IS. Jessi 
16. Kartiksali; >7- Subuiidun; IS. Layuduuio; 19. Kcsorwuti; 20 
Ckeng)'’i; 21. Sainrosh. 

4. The very finest rices in this district are inferior to those 
of Patna; but in ordinary years they sell here at 30 sers for 
the rupee, or at the rate of 3G Calcutta sers, or of 73| lbs. for 
the rupee. They are transplanted into high land, generally 
of a stiff day, and this rarely admits of two crops. They 
are almost always used boiled, and are very seldom prepared 
in any other way. The straw is the best fodder for cattle. 
The kinds are only three. 

1. Chondonchur; 2. Kalonelya« 3. Birnahphol. 

The rice that is intended for seed must be well dried in 
the sun, and is preserved in a kind of straw bags which en¬ 
close it on all sides, which com.ain about lbs. and which 
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are preserved on a bamboo stage at some distance from the 
earth. Except in a very few places it is not the custom, in 
this district, to prepare the seed by moistening it so as to 
occasion it to sprout before it is sown. It was near Nawab- 
gunj only that I heard of tliis practice. 

The ground for rice is ploughed, until the surface is well 
broken, and after every double ploughing (one lengthwise and 
one across) it is smoothed with an instrument called a Moyi. 
These operations are performed, whenever there is no crop 
OR the ground, and whenever the earth is soft enough to ad¬ 
mit the plough, and the number of ploughings depen da much 
on the nature of the soil. In some three double ploughings 
are quite sufficient, in others more than double that number 
is required. 

The field after having been ploughed once, and smoothed 
with the Moyi, is sown broadcast, then ploughed across, and 
smoothed. If the rice is intended to be transplanted, the 
seed is sown very thick, generally on poor high land. In 
some parts this pays no rent, because no crop is taken from 
it, and it serves only for pasture. Where the soil is a rich 
clay, although stiff*, this land after having produced the seed¬ 
lings gives a crop of cotton and Sorisha, in which case it pays 
a high rent; but in other places this land produces a winter 
crop, and pays the usual rent. For every 10 acres that are 
to be transplanted one should be sown for seedlings. 

Rice that is sown broadcast, and is not intended to be 
transplanted, ought to be harrowed with a kind of rake, 
drawn by oxen, and called Bida. The intention of this is to 
destroy weeds and superfluous plants of rice, so that the 
corn may come up in little clumps, nearly as if it had been 
transplanted. The same effect in some places is produced 
by dibbling a few seeds into holes at every span's length 
from each other. This kind of rice also requires to be 
weeded with a spud (Khurpi); but I do not think, that the 
fanners of Dinajpoor are very careful in this operation. 

The low lands require no manure. The higher lands receive 
very little; hut all that can be procured is given to the sum¬ 
mer rice, which is to be followed by winter crops, except where 
much sugar-cane, tobacco, or other valuable article is cultivated, 
in which case these are allowed almost the whole manure. 

When tlie rice is near ripe, it is a common practice in this 
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district to lay it quite flat on the ground, which is done by a 
man at each end pushing a bamboo over the field. Various 
reasons are assigned for this. It is said, especially in the 
north-west parts of the district, where the practice is most 
common, that it in some measure secures the field from the 
depredation of thieves, who according to the most moderate 
computation compose six-sixteenths of the men in these 
parts. It is also said, that it prevents shaking, that it gives 
time for harvest, as the crop will receive no injury, if left on 
the ground for a month after it is ripe, and finally that by 
this operation the reaping is facilitated, for the reaper when 
at work always sits on his heels. It is chiefly the second and 
third kinds of winter rices, that are managed in this manner. 
In reaping the coarse kinds of rice, the straw of which is not 
used for fodder, nothing but the ears are cut, and where the 
fodder is coarse, only about a foot of the straw is cut with 
the grain. In the finer kinds the straw is cut close by the 
ground. 

The ears and corn are carried home by the reaper to the 
farmer’s house, and is kept in small rude stacks, until it can 
be trodden out by oxen walking over it in a circle, which is 
always done in the course of a month after it has been 
reaped. The straw, where in any considerable quantity, is 
preserved in small stacks very ill fitted to resist the weather, 
and not thatched. Indeed before the rainy season com¬ 
mences, the quantity is generally so much reduced, that 
there is room in the storehouse or barn for the whole. 

The grain is dried in the sun, and then preserved in the 
house. Poor people have a large cylindrical basket or two, 
which stand in an end of their house, and each holds about 
6 mans Calcutta weight, or a little more than 492 lbs. Large 
farmers have storehouses, in which the rice is deposited on a 
bamboo stage, to keep it from the ground. Principal people 
have round storehouses, of which the walls are made of bam¬ 
boos interwoven together, and plastered with clay and cow- 
dung intermixed. The roof is conical and thatched, and the 
whole in size and shape resembles a common stack of corn. 
These are by far the best and safest granaries in the district, 
as in case of fire two or three active men with a long bamboo 
may push ofiT the roof, and the grain will suffer little injury. 
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Tlie quantity consumed every year in the other jjranaries is 
▼ery considerable. 

Farmers altrays keep their rice in the husk, until they want 
to use it, or to can'y it to market. Sometimes indeed they 
load their cattle with the grain in the husk, and it is very 
seldom indeed that they carry clean rice to market, the com¬ 
mon practice with them is to sell half-cleaned rice. This may 
with some proceed from a want of sufficient skill in the eco¬ 
nomy of labour; hut there is reason to apprehend, that more 
commonly it is employed with a view of passing their grain 
on the merchant as better cleaned than it is in reality. 

The operation of cleaning is performed entirely by the 
women, is very laborious, and is generally done by an instru¬ 
ment called a Dhengki. This is a wooden lever, usually 
about six feet long and six inches in diameter, that moves on 
a small bolt passing through it and two cheeks, which are 
driven into the ground, until the bolt is about 18 inches 
high. Under one end of the lever is fastened a cylindrical 
piece of wood, about 18 inches in length and 6 inches in dia¬ 
meter, the lower end of which is surrounded by an iron hoop. 
This serves as a pestle, that is raised by the lever, and falls 
down by its own weight, and the power is increased by the 
holt, that serves as a fulcrum, being placed at five-eighths of 
the whole length of the lever from the pestle. Two women 
work this machine, one alternately presses down the end of 
the lever with her foot to raise the pestle, and then by re¬ 
moving her foot allows the pestle to fall. The other removes 
the beaten grain, and puts fresh into the mortar, which in 
this country is merely a circular hollow in the ground with a 
piece of wood in the bottom to receive the blow. The em¬ 
ployment of the woman who moves the lever is laborious, and 
she is usually relieved by the other; but sometimes one 
woman performs the whole labour, and has a cocoa nut with 
a long handle, by means of which she moves the grain. In 
place of the Dhengki some women, who cannot leave their 
own houses on account of a young child, and who cannot 
find a companion, beat the rice in a wooden mortar with a 
long wooden pestle, which they raise first with one hand and 
then with the other. This is not so laborious as the Dhengki; 
but is not so effectuaL 
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All the coerse kinds of rice, and all the winter rice that is 
to be exported, which forms a great part of the second class 
of winter rices, are cleaned by boiling. A quantity is put 
into an earthen pot with some cold water, and is bailed for 
one hour. It is then dried and beaten, and the facility witli 
which this is done, and the little waste in cleaning, does more 
than compensate for the expense of fuel. It is not lawful 
for a Brahman to use this kind of rice. When not boiled 
the rough rice is merely dried in the sun, then beaten, and 
the grain, bran and husks are separated by a fan (Kula). The 
quantity cleaned in this manner is comparatively so small 
that in general estimates it may be altogether omitted. Con¬ 
cerning various important circumstances in the operation of 
cleaning rice, I found the accounts, given by both merchants 
and fanners, vary in a manner that I did not expect, and 
which, I have no doubt, arose from a general consciousness 
of fraud. I found no one who could or would tell me how 
much clean rice he usually procured from a given quantity of 
rough grun, and the accounts which I received of the rate 
of hire varied considerably. 

In other parts of India it is usually stated that two measures 
of rice in the husk give one measure of clean grain; if, there¬ 
fore, the average weight of a measurer of each kind of grain 
is ascertained, it will be easy to know what proportion of 
clean rice can on an average be procured from a given weight 
of grain in the husk. In order to ascertain this I weighed 
10 difTerent samples of rice, taken at different Umes and 
places, and each containing a cubical foot of rough and an 
equal quantity of clean rice, as usually exposed in markets. 
The following is the result in ounces avoirdupois :— 

1. SaStroo^li, 766 cleani 2. 534* rough, 764 clean; 3 543 rough, 
731 clean, 4. 641 rough, 764 desni 6. 628 rough. 754 clean; 6. 540* 
rough, 762* clean; 7. 644 rough, 7&8 cletn i 8. 523 rough, 761 clean ; 
9. 633 rough, 760 clceu; 10. 637 rough, 780* clean; average, 636,36 
rough, 765,66 clean. 

These differences are owing in some measure to different 
qualities of the grun, but chiefly to different degrees of 
moisture; and in several trials that I have made I have 
found the grain chiefly affected by moisture, which produces 
greater changes, both in the bulk and weight of the grain, 
than in those of the husks and bran. This allows much room 
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for fraud, eapecially in retailing, for I have known that one* 
aer weight of rice bought in the market haa been reduced to 
three-fourths of a aer, merely by having been dried in the 
aun. On the uaual estimate of rough rice giving one-half by 
measure of cleaned grun, and on the average difference of 
weight as taken from the experiment now related, every 40 
sera' weight of the former should give sera of the latter. 

Not having been entirely satisfied with thia average, I 
made a set of 10 experiments on 10 samples of rice of various 
kinds, each containing one cubical foot of rough grain, which 
I had carefully cleaned by boiling, and then carefully dried. 
The result will be found in the Appendix. From this it will 
appear that in fact the clean rice amounts to considerably 
more by measure than one-half (-nAftAr) of the rough grain, 
and that each man of rough rice will give rather more than 
30 sers (30,054,668) of clean. 1 tried only one experiment 
on rice beaten without having been boiled, as in this district 
that is of less importance. The following is the result;—A 
cubical foot of old winter rice of the second quality, when 
dried, weighed 551 ounces avoirdupois. On being beaten it 
gave 796j inches of entire clean rice, and 63} inches of 
broken grains. 

The entire clean rice weighed 354 oz. ; the broken rice, 26} ditto ; the 
bran, 21 ditto t the husks, ISO} ditto ; total, S52 oz. 

In this district the most usual manner of paying for clean¬ 
ing rice thoroughly is for the owner to give the labourer 23 
measures of rough rice, and to receive back nine measures of 
clean grain, if it has been cleaned by boiling, and eight mea¬ 
sures, if it has been cleaned without boiling. In other parts 
the woman takes 24 measures of rough grain, and delivers 10 
of clean. Now on the usual estimate of one-half of the grain 
by measure being clean rice, the woman in cleaning rice by 
boiling would, in the first case, procure rather more than 
one-fifth part of the grain, in the latter case she would re¬ 
ceive one-sixth part; but according to the experiments which 
have been detailed, when she received 23 measures and de¬ 
livered nine, she would have about or parts of the clean 
grain for her trouble; and, when she received 24 and deli¬ 
vered nine measures, she would have nearly ^Ys parts of the 
grain, or about one-fourth. According to the experiment 
that I made on cleaning rice without boiling, the woman who 
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receivea 23 nieasurea and delivera eight, would for her trouble 
have i\ parts, or nearly one-fourth of the clean grain, besides 
a ceiuiderable quantity of broken grains, which are very good 
food. On the whole, I am persuaded that the value paid for 
cleaning the rice in this district cannot be possibly estimated 
at less than one-fifth, and may more probably be taken at 
one-fourth of the whole grain produced, after deducting the 
seed; for although some is exported in the rough state, this 
is made up by the additional hire which the cleaners receive 
for beating the rice in various other ways, that will be just 
now mentioned. 

The meet usual of these preparations is called Chira, of 
which there are two kinds, Siddho and AIo. The first is the 
most common, and is made thus. Some rice in the husk is 
boiled in water for about an hour. It is then dried, and 
beaten to separate the husks. It is then put little by little 
into a wide-mouthed earthen pot over a fire and heated a 
little, after which it is again beaten, while still hot. By this 
it is rendered flat, and is sold in very great quantities, chiefly 
for consumption in the district; but some is also exported. 
The Dhengki used in this operation is rather heavier than 
common. On an average of two experiments carefully made, 
one cubical foot of winter rice in the husk, which when well 
cleaned weighed 580 ounces, gave 1379 cubical inches of 
chira, which weighed 402 ounces. The husks weighed 137 
ounces, and there were seven ounces of rice in the husk 
which had not been broken in the operation, so that 34 ounces 
were lost, as 1 am told is usual in this operation. Chira sells 
by weight considerably higher (19 per cent.) than rice of the 
same quality. The ceremonies of cooking being very trouble¬ 
some, many of the natives kindle a fire only once a day. This 
is generally done in the evening, when they make their prin¬ 
cipal meal. In the morning and at noon ^ey eat somewhat 
that does not require to be cooked, and Chira Is one of the 
moat common meals of that kind. Those who can afford the 
expense mix it with the extract of sugar-cane (Gar), or with 
molasses, and form cakes or balls, which are eaten without 
addition. These balls are of two kinds, one in which the 
Chira ia previously parched, the other does not require this 
preparation. Such people also mix the Chira with milk and 
tamarinds, or with sour curdled milk (Doyi). The poor 
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either eat tlie Cliiru without addition, or moisten it with a 
little water, and, if they can procure these luxuries, season it 
with a little salt and some acid fruit. 

The Alochira is prepared by steeping the rough grain a 
whole night in cold water. It is then parched, and beaten 
in the husk, which finishes the operation. The Alochira is 
little used, is dearer than the other, and is eaten in the same 
manner. The next most common of these preparations is 
Khoyi. The rough rice, after being dried in the aun, is ex¬ 
posed a whole niglit to the dew. Next morning it is dried in 
the sun, and is afterwards parched in a wide-mouthed earthen 
pot, of which a part is broken from one side in order to give 
readier access. A small quantity (half a pound) is parched 
at one time, and must be carefully watched to sweep it out 
when it is ready. The grains swell very much, burst the 
busks, and become white. The operation is sometimes per¬ 
formed in a pot without addition, at others sand is put in the 
bottom, in which case the grains become rounder. That 
prepared on sand is considered as best. Two Bisas of the 
rough rice fit for this preparation usually sell for a rupee and 
a quarter, and give 10 Bisas of Khoyi, which will sell for 
about a rupee and a half. The labour is so intermixed with 
that of other kinds that it is impossible to say how much a 
person can make in a day, for this preparation is made chiefly 
by those who prepare sweetmeats. This Khoyi is seldom 
used by the poor. It is often eaten mixed with milk fresh or 
curdled, but the usual manner of using it is to mix it with 
molasses or the extract of sugar-cane, so as to form what is 
called Murki. This is eaten by all who can afford it, either 
by itself or with milk. The Khoyi mixed with molasaes is 
also made up into balls or cakes, that are sold by those who 
prepare sweetmeats. 

The next preparation, called Muri, is made by women. 
Coarse rough rice is boiled for about two hours, and then 
dried in the sun. It is then beaten with a heavy Dhengkt. 
The grain having been cleaned is then dried, and about five 
or six Iba. at a time are heated for half an hour in a flat 
earthen vessel, adding a Uttle salt, and aptating the vessel 
well. The rice after it has been bested is then parched, in 
the same manner as khoyi, but it does not swell so mneh. 
One measure of rough rice gives only three mensurei of Mnri. 
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Tlie poor people eat this aoinetitnef with the adriition of a 
Jitfle oil and aalt, but more commonly by itBeif. Rice that 
has been cleaned without any precaution is also frequency 

parched, and is used in the same manner; but it does not 
swell BO much. 

W'heof.—In this district wheat is but a small grop, and ia 
genernlly sown after a summer crop of rice baa been taken 
iTom the ground, which in that case is manured, and gives 
two crops every year. The rice is a full crop; the wheat is 
scanty. Along with the wheat, on rich soils, are often sown 
Sorisha and lentils. On sandy hanks of rivers it is often 
sown mixed with barley and lentils. The wheat is ground In 
hand mills, after having been washed and dried in the sun. 
The mill is so imperfect that it reduces only a part to fine 
flour. In this district 40 measures of wheat give 15 of coarse 
flour (Ata), and 1C of fine (Moyda). The remainder is bran. 
Wheat commonly sells at 35 sera (96 s.w.), or 86^ lb. for 
the rupee. The fine fiower sells at about ^ sers, or 49} lb. 
for the rupee. The coarse, which contains much bran, sells 
at } rupee the man, or rather more than 65} lb. for a rupee. 
Both men and women work at the mill. Two persons will 
require three days to grind and clean 1 man (98J). The fine 
flower is used for making sweetmeats; the coarse is formed 
into unleavened cakes that are commonly fried in butter. 
Neither the Hindus nor Moslems of this district possess the 
art of fermenting bread. The straw is considered as unfit 
for fodder. 

Barley .—Barley is cultivated in the same manner as wheat, 
is generally consumed by the farmers who raise it, and is 
almost always used immediately after it is cut. It is first 
washed ; then dried in the sun; then parched in an earthen 
pot; then beaten with the Dhengki or pestle, which reduces 
it to a coarse flour that is eaten by the poor, who mix it with 
cold water, and, if they can, add tamarinds, or sour curdled 
milk, or molasses. The straw is considered as unfit for 
fodder. 

Meruiya ,—The Meruiya is commonly raised by a curious 
manner of cultivation, and chiefly in the poor lands of a loose 
soil, that are only cullivated once or twice after a fallow of two 
or three years. The field, from about the middle of October 
until the 18th of April, is allowed six double ploughings. It 
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is then ploughed and sown with suouner rice, and this Is 
covered by the plough. Ten or 15 days afterwards seed¬ 
lings of the Meruiya are transplanted into it, and at the same 
time furrows are drawn throughout, at two or three cubits 
from each other. In these are placed seeds of the Oror. 
The rice is cut in the end of August, or beginning of Septem¬ 
ber; the Meruiya about 10 days after; the Oror is not ripe 
until the following March. This kind of cultivation is con¬ 
fined almost entirely to the northern part of the district. It 
is there also that the common millet is usually reared, and 
that in very small quantities; but as it ripens early, in general 
before the rivers swell, this crop seems very capable of being 
extended to all the lands that are inundated. In years when 
the crop of rice has failed or has been scanty, it is usual, in 
some parts of this district towards the N.W., to sow both 
meruiya and millet on the rich lands that produce summer 
rice ; and the practice is judicious, because they ripen much 
earlier, and procure an earlier relief. In ordinary seasons, 
indeed, the millet seems to be sown in very small quantities, 
just to keep the seed in case it should be necessary to use it. 

Lcgumi»ou» plantM ,—The Thakuri-kolayi is sown on high 
land in a loose soil, and generally either on the land which 
has produced the seedlings of rice that have been trans¬ 
planted, or on poor land that is only cultivated occasionally, 
or as a crop in the intervals between those of sugar-cane,' 
when there is no time fur any thing more valuable. It is 
also sown, after a single ploughing, among the stems of grow¬ 
ing cotton, and sometimes is sown intermixed with summer 
rice. The entire grain of every kind of pulse in this district 
is called Kolayi; when cleared from the integuments, like split 
pease, it is called Dail. Before it is used Thakuri is always 
split, and freed in some measure from the husk. This is 
done in two manners. 1st. Most commonly it is dried in the 
sun, and then ground in a hand mill. This splits it, but re¬ 
moves only a small portion of the integuments. In this state 
it is boiled by itself with capsicum, turmeric, salt, and oil or 
butter, if these can be affonleil, and is eaten with boiled rice. 
Sd. The pulse is mixed with a little oil; then dried a wliole 
day in the sun ; then ground in the mill and fanned, which 
removes sll the husks. This is used in the same manner by 
the rich. A little is parched before it is ground; but this is 
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seldom used, being considered as heating. The straw is of 
no use, except to burn. Its ashes are sometimes eaten in 
place of salt. The pods and bran are good forage for cattle. 
The pulse sells at 60 sera the rupee, which is at the rate of 
72 Calcutta sere, or 1471 lb. 

The Khesari is a coarser pulse, and is generally sown on 
low moist land of a free soil among the growing rice, and 
ripens after this is cut; so that the only trouble is the sow¬ 
ing and reaping. In other cases it is sown as a third crop, 
after one of summer and another of winter rice. This re¬ 
quires a high rich soil, in which the winter rice ripens in 
November. Tlie field is ploughed once. The seed is sown 
broadcast, and it is reaped in the end of March. It is split 
aHer being dried in the sun, and the bran separates readily 
from the pea. It is dressed in the same manner as the 
Thakuri, and is the common fare of the fourth rank of people. 
The fifth and sixth can seldom afford even this. The common 
price of the entire grain is 80 sers, or 96 sers Calcutta weight, 
or 1971b, for the rupee. Its straw is of no use. 

The Mosur or Lentil is sometimes sown as a winter crop, 
after a summer crop of rice has been cut, in which case it is 
usually accompanied by flax ; but more commonly, especially 
in the south, it is sown mixed with the difterent kinds of 
mustard, or with wheat and barley. It is prepared in tlic 
same manner as the Khesari, and is reckoned rather better 
in quality. It sells usually for 50 heavy sers, or 60 Calcutta 
weight for a rupee. Its straw is not used. The Harimug 
is raised in very small quantities. It is sometimes sown by 
itself, as a winter crop after summer rice; but another crop 
of that grain cannot follow it in the ensuing year, for it is 
ripe in May and June. It is also sown among cotton. It 
is split like the Thakuri, is still more valuable, and one heavy 
man, or 48 Calcutta sers, sell for a rupee. Oror is the next 
most common pulse, and is prepared in the same manner. It 
sells for about <85 heavy sers, or 42 Calcutta weight for the 
rupee. 1 have already mentioned one manner in which it is 
cultivated; but in a few fields near the house it is also reared 
by itself, and occupies the ground for the whole year. The 
greatest quantity, however, is raised in a hedge that sur¬ 
rounds almost every field of sugar-cane. It grows from six 
to 10 feet high, and its stems are woody, and serve for fuel. 
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The common field pea is the next most common pulse. It 
U prepared like the others, and is reckoned nearly of as bad 
a quality as Khesari. It is raised on high rich land as a 
winter crop, sometimes after a summer crop of rice; at others 
it is sown among the growing winter rice in October, and it 
is even sown after two crops of that grain. It sells for 50 
heavy sers for the rupee. The straw is not used. The Chona 
is nearly as much cultivated as the pea. It sells usually for 
35 heavy sers the rupee, and is reckoned an excellent food 
for both men and cattle. Its straw is not used. It is sown 
chiefly near tiie Nagor and Mohanonda, on land which has 
given a crop of rice. The variety of the same plant with a 
white flower is more valuable, but very little indeed is raised 
in this district. All the pulses are thrashed with a stick. 
The natives have no flail. 

Plants which produce oil .—Of the seeds which produce oil 
by far the most common is that called Sorisha, which is raised 
in all the southern and eastern parts of the district. It is the 
great winter crop raised on land that has given a summer 
crop of rice; but it is frequently intermixed with wheat, len¬ 
tils and some other pulses; and it is also sown with cotton, of 
which considerable quantities are raised in these parts of the 
district. It is trodden out by oxen, and sells usually at about 
48 Calcutta sers for the rupee. 

The Turi is that which is cultivated in the north-west part 
of the district, mostly as a winter crop afier summer rice; 
but sometimes also on poor land, which gives no other crop. 
In these parts it is not the usual custom to mix anything with 
this plant. There is very little, if any difl'erence in the quali¬ 
ties of the oils; but the Turi sells for about one or two 
sers for a rupee, as it is reckoned to give a greater quantity 
of oil. 

The Rayi is raised only in very small quantities. The oil 
being very hot is reckoned good for eating; but it does not 
answer for anointing the body. The seed is beaten with 
several acid fruits into a kind of pickle, as I have before-men¬ 
tioned. It is chiefly raised in the cotton fields of the south¬ 
east part of the district. It does not sell higher than Sorisha. 

The Tor a is generally raised along with the Rayi in cotton 
fields. The quantity is so small, that I received no informa¬ 
tion concerning its peculiar qualities. 
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In Bengal there are tw^o kinds of Setamum culdrated. The 
seeds of both are black. The quantity raised in this district 
is BO small, and confined to so few parts, towards the north 
chiefly, that I had no opportunity of examining its botanical 
affinities. It is raised on the poor parts of a light soil, diat 
require frequent fallows. The oil is used only for the lamp; 
but the seed is somerimes mixed with the coarse flour of rice 
to make cakes. 

Linseed is raised in still smaller quantities, and is usually 
sown in rows in cotton fields, or among lentils. The seed is 
expressed for oil, the stem is considered as useless. The 
oil is only used for the lamp. The farmer sells all these seeds 
to those who express the oil, whose process will be detailed 
in the account of manufactures. The oil-cake is partly used 
as food for cattle, and partly for manure. 

Profit on this Hnd of cnlthation .—From the foregoing 
account it will be evident, that as the crops are so much in¬ 
termixed, it would be extremely difficult to form an estimate 
of the profit,, which attends each separately. Neither can 
any charge be ascertained for the different steps of each 
manner of cultivation, fur it is not customary to perform these 
by job-work; but a man who has a plough cultivates a certain 
extent of land, in which he has a proportion of many of the 
different grains above-mentioned. What the actual cost of 
each therefore may be, it would be very difficult to ascertain; 
but we may make a near approximation to the cost of the 
whole. It is a common practice in this country to employ 
persons to cultivate the land, for a share of the produce, and 
this share is usually one-half. Sometimes the landholder 
receives the whole straw; but that is not common. Now the 
condition of the person who cultivates for a share, is gene¬ 
rally allowed to be better than that of a common labourer; 
and indeed it is evident that it must be so, otherwise no man 
would keep the stock, that is necessary for carrying on the 
cultivation. We may therefore safely conclude, that the far¬ 
mers net gain is more than the difference between tbe rent 
and the half of the produce. The landa that are most eagerly 
sought after by the farmers, are low rice fields which produce 
nothing except that grain, and in many parts, where I had an 
opportunity of forming a tolerable opinion of the crop and 
rent, I found, that the produce of the grain might be about 
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two rupees a bigah where the rent wu eight anas, so that, 
deducting one-halP for the expense of cultirstion of every 
kind, the farmer had a clear profit equal to the rent, or to one- 
fourth of the grain produced. He has besides a quantity of 
straw, with which in remote parts he keeps cows, from whence 
he derives a aroall profit. Near Maldeh and Dinajpoor the 
farmers sell the straw, and there their produce is somewhat 
more considerable. Farther, tradesmen who have farms, 
generally employ the people who cultivate for a share; but in 
some places they hire labourers, and 1 procured the following 
estimate on two large bigahs nearly equal to an acre, or to 
three bigahs Calcutta measure, of low clay land cultivated 
with rice alone:— 

To 11 ploughs for one day, 1 r. t to 10 men planting, 8 anaK.; to 8 mea¬ 
sures of seed, 4 anas ; to reaping, 13 men, 9 anas j tn rent, t r. 6 anas; to 
rarious little expenses nut included, 5 anas. Total, 4rs. 

I have estimated the medium produce of such land in rice, 
at 2 T8. a Cnicutta bigah, or at 6 rs. for the quantity here 
stated. So that the profit, besides the straw, is to the rent 
as 32 to 22, If we estimate by the price charged for reaping, 
which is sometimes done by the job, at from to of the 
produce according to the distance of the field, and take the 
medium of these two rates, the produce would be 7J rs.; but 
this includes the straw, which may nearly make up the differ¬ 
ence. According to the estimate founded on cultivation by 
share, the profit, exclusive of straw, equals tlie rent, accor¬ 
ding to the estimate founded on cultivation by jobbing; but 
including the straw, it is double the rent. This however, is 
the land from whence most .profit is derived, for it is most 
eagerly sought after by the farmers. We ought not there¬ 
fore to allow that upon the whole cultivation of grain, the 
farmera have more profit than the amount of the rent, nor 
can we allow jhat they have less. Indeed it will be after¬ 
wards seen, that the actual rental in alt probability, falls 
very far short of a fourth part of the produce; but this is 
probably owing to fraud and mismanagement. 

cuilipated at tegetablet/or the to6fr.~In my gene¬ 
ral statement of the manner in which the rented land is occu¬ 
pied, I mentioned, that 500,000 bigahs are occupied by 
houses and gardens. Of these 140,000 may be occupied by 
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plantations, of which 1 har^ already giren some account itt 
the part of this report s^ich treats of the trees, (see bambooi, 
No. I; tamarind, No. 63; mango. No. 76; jak, No. 108.) 
Vegetables cuUiTated for the kitchen occupy 100,000 blgahe 
in the gardens, and perhaps, in justice we ought to have 
added a great part of that which has been stated os the mere 
foundation of houses, for the roof of almost every hut is co¬ 
vered with gourds. Not however, to enter too minutely into 
such matters, besides the 100,000 bigahs in gardens, that 
are cultivated with vegetables for the kitchen, probably 
150,000 bigahs in the fields are applied to the same purpose, 
making in all ^50,000 bigahs, and this cultivation must be 
considered next to that of grain, as the most important in the 
district, both in respect to extent and to the value of the 
produce, which cannot be less than 1,000,000 ra. a year. 

The plants, which I have included under this class, are re* 
duced by tlie natives to four kinds; 1. Mosala, or hot aeason- 
ing. S. Torkari, or succulent roots, stems and fnrits, that 
serve chiefly as a convenient receptacle for the aalt, oil, and 
seasoning, with which they are dressed. 3. Sak, the leaves 
and tender steins of plants that are applied to the same pur- 
}) 08 e. i, Ombolotas, or acid plants used as seasoning. 

1. Mosalas. Although these do not occupy Uie largest 
extent of ground, tliey amount to the greatest value, and some 
part of them is exported. The difierent kinds are placed 
nearly in proportion to the value of each that is raised in this 
district. 

1. Ada, ginger. I have not seen the plant in a state fit for 
botanical examination; but suppose, that it is the Amomiim 
ZinzH/er W. It is cultivated chiefly in two or three of the 
northern divisions, where the soil is free; but it is surprising 
that it should not also have been raised in the south-east 
divisions, as their soil is excellently fitted for it, and the cul¬ 
tivation is profitable. The farmers as an excuse for their 
neglect allege, that porcupinea deatroy the roots. 

Poor high land, which is seldom regularly occupied, is moat 
commonly chosen for the purpose. After a fallow, it is ploughed 
eight times in spring. In the hot season, from the middle of 
April until the middle of May, it is planted. The field ia 
divided into beds about three fbet wide, which are sepn. 
rated by trenches of half the width. The beds having been 
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dunged, the aiuRli roots reserred for seed are placed on them, 
are covered with a little straw, and then with earth from the 
trenches. In the end of August or beginning of September 
weeds are removed, and some more earth is thrown on the 
beds from the trenches. The roots are raised in the end of 
February or beginning of March. The smaller roots are 
preserved for seed, of which 4 mans (394lbs.) are required for 
the bigah of 80 long cuhits (about 900 lbs. an acre). The 
produce of roots fit for sale in a good crop, is three times the 
amount of the seed, besides small roots that serve for being 
planted. The merchants make advances for most of what is 
cultivated, and give one rupee for from 3 to 4 mans, which in 
a good crop is from 3 to 4 rs. for a bigah. The merchants 
make advances for most of what is cultivated, and give 1 rupee 
for from 3 to 4 mans, which in a good crop is from 3 to 4 rs. 
for the bigah. The rent is from 4 to 6 anas. This account 
of the produce of poor land, which was given by an agent of 
a landholder, seems to be under-rated. A farmer said, that on 
rich land on which he cultivated it, he procured from a large 
bigah (j acre) 80 heavy mans (96 s. w. the ser.) worth ilO rs. 
The seed he stated at20nans. At this rate, an acre requires 
39,4^ lbs. for seed, and produces 15,768 lbs., worth 40 rs. or 
about 394 lbs. for the rupee. The merchants dry it for ex¬ 
portation. In other parts of the district no more is raised 
than serves for the consumption of the country; and except 
as a medicine, it is always used raw. It is sometimes mixed 
with curries, and the natives, before they begin to eat, often 
take a slice of this root covered with salt in order to increase 
the appetite, just as in Europe some persons are reduced to 
take a glass of wine. 

2, Horidra, turmeric. \ot having seen this plant in flower,! 
cannot say whether it is the Curenma longa, or the rotunda 
of the botanists, because both plants are cultivated under 
the same name. This plant requires a free soil, and being chiefly 
used in the district, its cultivation is more generally extended. 
In the richer fields it is managed much in the same manner as 
the ginger, and produces, according to the farmers, about 
1100 lbs. an acre when dried, which operation is always per¬ 
formed by the cultivator, as the merchants make no advances. 
The raw root is boiled a little and then dried in the sun. 
In this operation it shrinks greatly, and loses much weight, 
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and is sold by the fanners for a little more than S3{ Calcotta 
sers, or 69Jibs, for the rupee. Like turmeric, in die Dortbem 
divisions, it is culdrated on very poor high land after occa¬ 
sional fallows; and, where it is allowed a richer soil, cotton 
is raised in the same field. From the beginning of January 
until the beginning of April the field is ploughed eight tiroes. 
In the course of the two following months the small roots 
are planted in furrows, that are drawn at a cubit's distance 
throughout the field, and they are covered by the plough. 
Seeds of cotton are placed between the rows. It is weeded 
occasionally with a spud, and is raised in the end of February. 
The cotton ripens in December, January and February, and 
its capsules are gathered as they come to maturity. This 
cotton is of the black seeded kind, and is reckoned of a very 
bad quality, so that it sells lower than even west, country 
cotton. The produce stated to me on one bigah of 851 cuhita 
of 20 inches was— 

1) man (101 s.w. the ser) of dry turmeric, 2rB. 4 suss : 10 sen of cotton 
wool cleaned, Ir. Total, .In. 6 anas ; 

which is at the rale of 7 rs. 4 anas 6 picc an acre from poor 
land. Turmeric is used raw as a medicine, and dried both aa 
a dye, and as a seasoning that enters into every curry (Byang- 
jon), where it can poasibly be afforded. Its powder ia also 
occasionally added to the oil, that is employed as ungtient. 

S. Lungka morich, Capsicum annuam. Of this the con¬ 
sumption is very great, and it enters into every curry. Some¬ 
times the poor eat it alone with rice, being unable to procure 
oil to make a curry. It is also used in medicine. The quan¬ 
tity required being great; and a loose soil being necessary, 
where there is a great extent of stiff clay, large fields of it 
are required on the adjacent lands that have a free aoil; but 
where the wiiole country is of a loose soil, there are no fieldi 
of this plant, and a few bushes in each garden eufficefor the 
consumption. The field is thoroughly ploughed between the 
12(h of May and the Hth of September, and then is smoothed 
with the instrument called Moyi. In the following month the 
seedlings, which have been raised in the garden, are ^an»- 
plabted at a span's distance from each other. 'The plants 
require three weedings, and produce ripe fruit between the 
12th of January and 12th of March. The fruit is gathered 
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ai it ripens, is dried in the sun, and kept in baskets placed oii 
a bamboo stage at some distance from the ground. It will 
preserve for more than a year. It is neither sold by weight 
nor measure; but the farmer carries a basketfull to market, 
divides it into small heaps, and sells each of these for as much 
as he can, 1 cannot therefore state the quantity or value of 
the produce of a bigah, but it is a valuable crop. 

4r. Kumoriya, I’iyaj, onion, an allium not mentioned by 
Willdenow, nor in the Encyclopedic. 

5. Rosun, Garlic, Allium salieum W. Both these plants 
are cultivated in the same manner, and their use is confined 
to Mohammedans; for they are an abomination to the Hindus 
of Bengal, although no seasoning seems so well fitted for their 
insipid food. They are the only produce of the garden, that 
is artificially watered, and as they will thrive on any soil 
where they can procure water, the greatest quantities are 
raised on the sides of tanks in the stiff clay land. The field 
or plot is divided into sinail beds earefully levelled, and sepa¬ 
rated by little canals tliat convey the water to each. All the 
remaining articles are cuhitated on a very small srale in 
gardens, and except the last are sown in the end of the rainy 
season, and ripen as the heats of spring commence. 

6 . Methi, Triffoutlla Joeuum grteemu, W. Its leaves are 
used as a green (Suk). The ripe seed is put into curries as 
a seasoning, and its flower is mixed with the oil with which 
women anoint their skins, as it communicates a good smell. 
It is also considered as a medicine. 

7. Sulpha, fennel, Auelhum J'ocuiculum. The leaves arc 
used as a green. The ripe fruit is used as a seasoning in 
curries, and is employed as a medicine. 

8 . Dhoniya, Coriander, CoriauJruni saticum. The ripe 
seed alone is used, and is employed both in curries, and to 
chew with betle ; and is considered as a medicine. Rows of 
this plant are often sown in the fields of the pulse called 
Chona. 

* 9. Joyain, a species of Atumi not yet described, unless 
the plant called Alhamanlha chime uni* may have been in¬ 
tended, which is not improbable. It is very seldom used in 
curries, but is chewed along with betle, and is employed in 
medicine. 

10. Kaiiduiii. This and Methi are much used in parti- 
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cular kind of curries, which aiier baring been half dressed 
in one pot, are poured into another that contuns hot oil and 
these two seeds. It is also used in pickles, and as a medi¬ 
cine. It is of the order of the umbellifera. 

11. Mauri Anise, Anetkum graveolent. Is rarely used in 
curries, but is chewed with betle, and employed as a me¬ 
dicine. 

12 , Choyi, Piper tylvcstre £, M. Small cuttings of this 
are planted in the shade, and are allowed to climb up any 
sort of tree. It continues to lire for many years. The old 
stems possess considerable pungency; and after liaring been 
beaten, or cut into small pieces, are dressed with curry to 
supply the place of.black pepper, which in this district is an 
uncommon article of luxury. 

II. Torkari. —1. Bartoki, Begun, Solamm innanum, et ine- 
longena £. M. The natives reckon many kinds which differ 
in the aise, shape, and colour of the fruit, but 1 am inclined 
to think with the authors of the Encyclopedie, that the whole 
are merely varieties of one species. The kind that is most 
commonly cultirated in this district, has the fruit in shape of 
a pear, and very large quantities of it are raised. The un¬ 
ripe fruit is a very common ingredient in curries, and is cut 
in large pieces, fried in butter, and eaten with rice. It is 
also roasted in the ashes. By many Europeans it is sup¬ 
posed to generate lice in those who eat it, which is certainly 
a mere prejudice. The fruit is no doubt wholesome, and 
dressed in various manners is a very good vegetable. The 
seeds are sown in a small bed in the beginning of the rainy 
season, and about the middle of July the seedlings are trans¬ 
planted into the field at about two feet from each other. The 
field requires to be high and of a light but rich soil, and 
must be kept clear of weeds.. Should ants attack the young 
plant, some ashes must be sprinkled on the field in the 
morning. Fruit fit for eating begins to be obtained about 
the end of September, and continues procurable until the 
hot season. The fruit is not sold by weight nor measure; 
but a bigah of 80 large cubits produces about six rupees 
worth, which is at the rate of almost 18J rupees an acre. 

2. Sokorkondo Alu, sweet potatoe, ContoUsulut Batatae 
W. This root was the original potatoe known in Europe, 
and communicated its name to the more valuable plant from 
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America, wliicli isi not yet cultivated by the natives of tiiii 
district. The sweet potatoe is much cultivated, wherever 
the soil is free, and is highly valued by the natives. Its 
root is a common ingredient in curries; and, after it has 
been boiled, and the stringy parts separated by the hand, it 
is mixed with a small proportion of rice flour, and formed 
into balls which are fried in oil. The kernel of cocoa-nut 
and extract of sugar-cane are sometimes enclosed in the 
middle of the balls. The roots are sometimes eaten raw, 
and the leaves are used as a green. It is propagated by 
planting the smaller and otherwise useless roots in the middle 
of the rainy season. The field must have been well ploughed 
and smoothed, and the roots are planted with the dibble. 
Weeds must be carefully removed. The roots come in 
season in October, and continue until March, and are dug os 
wanted for sale or use. The value of the produce is nearly 
the same with that of the last mentioned article. 

3. Mukhi Kuchu, Gungri Kochu, Chaumok Kochu, Teli- 
posar Kochu. These are all small Arumt which are culti¬ 
vated in the fields, as potatoes are in Europe. I did not see 
them in a slate that could enable me to judge, whether they 
were mere varieties of the Arum peltatwn £. M. or different 
species, or whether they have been described by botanists. 
To my taste these are a superior vegetable to the sweet 
potatoe ; but they are not so much liked by the natives, and 
are used only in curries. They are mostly cultiv.vted in the 
poor high lands of a free soil, that abound in the northern 
parts of the district. The Gungri and Teliposar are planted 
in the end of February or beginning of March. Afler four 
double ploughings the small roots, that have been preserved 
for seed, are planted in furrows, about two feet from each 
other, and a little dung is put along with them. In about a 
month the young plants are covered with earth thrown up in 
ridges by the hoe. In two months more they arc fit for 
being dug. The Mukhi are planted in the corotneneement 
of the rainy season, begin to be dug in September, and last 
all the cold seaaon. I received no estimate of the quantity 
raised on a bigah; the value may be about 3 rs. or 7 rs. 
an acre. 

+. Potol, a species of Trichosanthes, that is not mentioned 
by V^'illdcnow, nor in the F'ncyclopcdie. The leaves are 
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bled ai a green, and the fruit is a combion ingredient in 
curries, or is fried in oit or butter, or roasted in the ashes. 
By the natives it is reckoned a very wholesome vegetable. 
It is cultivated on high sandy land, and is propagated by the 
root, which is perennial. It is ofien allowed to remain three 
years in the same field; but then the fruit is very inferior to 
what is produced the first year. The root is proliferous, 
and five or six small ones adhere to each old plant. One of 
these is planted after two or three ploughings in September. 
They are placed about a cubit from each other. Weeds are 
removed, and the fruit is fit for use from February until 
September. 

5. Mula, Radish, Raphanys tativut. These grow to a 
very large size, and are often above 15 inches in length, and 
four in diameter; but they are rather spongy. They are, 
however, a favourite vegetable among the natives, and are 
eaten raw, and enter into curries. The leaves are used as 
greens (Sak). The ground for them must be high, rich, and 
of a loose nature, and it must be very thoroughly laboured, 
which in this country requires 13 double ploughings. The 
seed is sown broad cast in September, and weeds should be 
removed in October. The plants that are auperfluous are 
then removed, and serve the poor for a green. About the 
middle of November the roots begin to be in season, and 
continue for three months, but people of rank use them for 
two months only ; as towards the end of the season they be¬ 
come coarse. The produce is not above four rupees a bigah, 
or about nine rupees an acre. 

6 . Kola, Plantain, Muta. I know only of one species that 
is cultivated in India, and it ought to be the Muta paradi- 
tiaca of Linnseus, as a bunch of flowers and red leaves 
always continues at the end of the fruit-bearing stem, unless 
it has been removed by accident. In this district there are 
three classes or kinds. 

I. Kangch Kola, the fruit of which, when green, is used 
in curries, or is fried in oil or butter, or is boiled along with 
rice. It is never roasted in the ashes, as is done in the West 
Indies, which seems to be a loss, as the aliment is wholesome, 
and much more agreeable, to my palate at least, than the com¬ 
mon food of the natives. Young shoots, with a part of the 
root, are planted in June or July, and begin to produce friiit 
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in about 14 montlis. After four years the fruit begins to de¬ 
generate. The roots are then grubbed^ and new shoots are 
set in other places; for they do not thrive in the old soil. No 
fidds are employed in this cultivation, but every farmer has 
a few clusters In his garden. The stems are given to cattle. 
A bunch of these plantains is worth about 4 anas. 

II. Taliya Kola, called Dauria at Calcutta. This is culti¬ 
vated exactly in the same manner. When the flowering stem 
{tpadix) has formed, and just before the flowers begin to 
open, the tree is cut, the whole spadix, and the centre of the 
stem, about S inches in diameter, are used in curries, and are 
worth If ana. The leaves are used for platters, and those of 
one tree are worth about an ana; so that the whole tree is 
worth 2f anas. The leaves of the other kinds are too old be¬ 
fore the fruit is ripe, and having been broken by the wind, 
will not answer for platters. 

III. Kangthali Kola, called by the same name at Calcutta. 
This is commonly eaten at Calcutta under the name of Plan¬ 
tain, and when ripe, has a thin yellow skin, which easily sepa¬ 
rates from the pulp, and may in general be about 6 inches in 
length. The pulp is commonly too dry, and it is but a very 
poor fruit. In Dinajpoor it is worse than at Calcutta, and 
generally contains seed, which is always a bad sign. It is 
cultivated exactly in the same manner. The natives eat it 
sometimes by itself, and sometimes mixed with fresh milk, or 
with that wliich has become sour and curdled. 

The two finer kinds, the small Banana, or Changpa Kola 
of Calcutta, and the rich, luscious, thick-skinned Omorto- 
man, of Dhaka, are not known in this district. It is said, 
indeed, that the plantain was first introduced by one of the 
Rajas, which therefore must be a recent circumstance. 

7. Urchhe, Momordiea Murivata, W. This is raised in 
very considerable quantities on the sandy banks of rivers, that 
are capable of producing little else, and which are inundated 
in the rainy season. Little pits are made at d or 6 feet dis¬ 
tance from each other, about a foot wide, and 6 inches deep. 
In each are placed two or three seeds In January, and they 
produce fruit fit for eating in the hot months of spring. The 
fruit, when green, is fried with oil, and is eaten with rice. 
It is often also dressed with fish, espeeiaity that wliich is half 
rotten. These are made into a loathsome dish, which many 
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cf the Datives eat with avidity. The produce of a bigah ia 
less in value than that of radiahea. 

8 . Korla, Momordica Charantia, W. This is used exactly 
like the preceding, but is sown on high, poor, sandy land, in 
July, and conies in season in October, lasting three or four 
months. Its produce may be nearly of the same value. 

9. Layu, Gourd, Cucnrbita lagenaria, W. I have already 
mentioned, that the roof of almost every hut in the district is 
covered with one or more gourds. They differ considerably 
in shape, which gives rise to different names; but it is need¬ 
less to enter into these distinedons, as all the kinds are nearly 
of the same use. The fruit, when green, makes an excellent 
curry, especially with prawns, or other crustaceous animals 
of that sort. The shell of the ripe fruit is used by religious 
mendicants for carrying water, and poor labourers use them 
as vessels. A musical stringed instrument, named Tombura, 
is made of a round variety. In July two or three seeds are 
planted near the hut, and the stems are allowed to cover the 
roof. The fruit begins to be fit for use about the beginning 
of November, and continues until the hot weather of spring. 
Another set is sown in November, begins to be of use in 
March, and continues until the commencement of the rainy 
season. 

10. Kumra, Kusmando. I have not had an opportunity of 
examining this plant, which is said to resemble a pumpkin, 
and may be some variety of that vegetable. It is used green 
in curries. When ripe, its pulp is beaten with the pulse of 
the Pkaseolui mar,, and formed into balls, which are dried in 
the sun, and will keep six months. They are used in curries. 
It is used also in medicine. It grows upon the roofs of houses 
or hedges. The seed is sown in the heat of May, and trans¬ 
planted when the rains commence. It begins to give green 
fruit in August, and continues until December. The ripe 
firuit hung up will keep a year. 

11. Mitha Kumra, Pumkin, Sehaieri tchora Hort. Mai. 
This plant also grows on houses, but is more commonly 
allowed to climb upon a small stage of bamboos erected for 
the purpose. It is in season the whole year. The plant 
lasts five or six months, and a succession is constantly se¬ 
cured. In Dinajpoor it is not very much used; the principal 
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demand for it ia from boatmen, as the fruit keeps well oh 
their voyages. It is used in curries, and is also fried. 

12. Dengguya. The Aaaranthtu aleraceut of European 
botanists probably includes several species, and among others 
this, which grows to be a large bushy plant with a thick suc¬ 
culent stem, which is the part that is eaten, and is used in 
curries, especially in those that contain little water and much 
oil (Chorchori); but its young leaves arc also used as (Snk) 
a green. In March it is sown broadcast in large beds. For 
one or two months the young leaves arc used, and the plants 
are thus thinned, and allowed to grow large. The stems 
continue fit for use during the greater part of the rainy season. 

13. Sim, Dolic/ws ligiiostis IF., and pcriiaps Doliehot 
Bengalentit ? Of this plant, which U so common in India, I 
have seen no botanical account that is satisfactory. A great 
many kinds are cultivated, but they run so into one another 
that they must be considered as mere varieties, although the 
extremes are often very different. They liave all nearly the 
same qualities, although some are thought better than others. 
They are either allowed to climb over the roof of the hut, or 
have a small bamboo stage erected to support them; and 
almost every house has two or three plants. It is an annual 
plant, although it has a woody stem, and the seeds are put 
in the ground in the end of April. After eight months it 
begins to produce green pods. For three months the fruit 
continues fit for eating. It then ripens, and is seldom used 
in that state, being considered as too heating. In its green 
state it has a strong disagreeable smell of beans, but is much 
used in curries, or fried with oil, or boiled along with rice. 

14. Cbupre Alu Diotcorea alata E. M. The Diotcorea 
tatita of Linnaeus is a plant of which I know nothing, and I 
may venture to say that at least 20 species in India carry 
small bulbs on their stems, which was considered ns peculiar 
to the Linnman plant. Indeed 1 know no kind that does not 
occasionally propagate itself in this manner. AH of them 
that I have seen cultivated may perhaps be included under 
the Dioteorea alata of Encyclnpedie, altliough I am per- 
Buaded that there are several distinct species to which the 
description in that valuable work will apply. This excellent 
root is not a favourite in Dinajiwor, and is only used in 
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curries. The bulbs that grow on the stem are used as well 
as the roots, that are under ground. In most gardens a few 
roots are planted near trees, on which the stems are allowed 
to climb i but there is never a field cultivated with this 
plant, which appears to me both a salubrious and agreeable 
nourishment. 

15. Mankochu, Amm TnueroHatum E. M. This is the Arum 
maerorhixon of Willdenow, but his definition is so bad that 
I prefer the name of the Encyelopedie, although I strongly 
suspect that the American and Asiatic plants are not of the 
same species as the authors suppose. This plant is preferred 
to the former, on account of being considered as not so heat¬ 
ing. To my taste it is a poor vegetable. Its common size is 
about one and a half foot in length, and six inches in diame¬ 
ter, but it has been seen aix feet in length, although it does 
not increase in thickness. Young shoots come up from the 
side of the parent plant, are separated in June, and planted 
in high dry land, generally near the house, where it receives 
ashes and other impurities as manure. It may be taken up 
in seven months, but continues to grow larger for three or 
four years. It is only good for eating in the dry season. It 
is used in curries, especially the upper end, and this part is 
sometimes cut in pieces, and boiled with rice. The lower 
end is cut in slices, dried in the sun, beaten with the Dhengk 
or mortar, and mixed with tamarinds. This is used as a 
pickle. 

16. Sola Kochu. This and the two following are kinds of 
Arum that 1 had not an opportunity of examining. The 
small roots that spring from the large bulb of this Arum are 
separated, and planted on the sides of tanks or ponds, so that 
in the ratt)y season the water may reach its roots. These 
arc planted in April, and at first receive a little water. The 
root is not reckoned so good as the last mentioned, and is 
not half so thick, but it is almost as long, and is used in the 
rainy season. The plant continues in the ground, and pro¬ 
pagates itself witliout trouble, some roots being taken from 
it as wanted. It is only used in curries. 

17. An^jl kochu. The petioles or stems that support the 
leaves of this Arum are used in curries, and are fit for use 
during the cold months. It is planted in high ground during 
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dc rainy tesBon. The pUnt raqnuei to be renewed evefy 
yeari ud wa« new to my Calcutta people. 

18. QL At Calcutta the root of tbia Arum is in great re¬ 
quest, and to supply the market it is cultivated on the great 
Male in some neighbouring districts; but in Din^poor it is 
not a very common vegetable, and no person has more than a 
few, which are planted in high ground near bis house. Tiie 
root is generally round, is about the size of a man’s head, 
and takes two or three years to grow to that size. Young 
lOolB are planted in the beginning of the rainy season, and 
are fit for use next year about the same time. It continues 
two months in sesson, and is used in curries, or fried in oil, 
or boiled along with rioe. 

19. Dbondbul, Cueumit pmitambrut R. Mss. When this 
fiaut is dressed wlule tesider it is to my taste one of the best 
native vegetables, and ia excellent in stews or curries. But 
the natives do not like it, A few seeds sre sown in the end 
of the rainy scaaon, and the plant ia allowed to climb upon 
teecfl, hedges, rulings, or any place in Uie garden that is con¬ 
venient. It is fit fbr eating in the cold season, and is an 
annual ^ant. 

£0. Chichingga, IVichotmUhet angutua. Thiaisnotmuch 
more valued than the former, and is allowed to grow in the 
same manner, but it is sown in April, and in the rainy season 
produces green fruit fit for eating. 

2}. Jhingga, Cucumts acutanguttu K. Mss. The same 
may be said of this plant, which together with No. 19 should 
be included in the genus called Luffa, for the fruit of the 
two have the strongest resemblance to each other, and are 
totally different feom that of a cucumber. This is the huff a 
fmHdayi. 

£2. Kangkrol, Afomordica dtoica W. This is cultivated 
ezaedy as the two preceding, and ia very little valued. 

2S. Dengroa, ffiditeut asenfentns W. This is much used 
bytSuTopeans in both Indies, especially in soups, but is very 
little valued by the narives, and it seldom to be seen in this 
district. 

III.Aiai.—1. Lapba,Alafeawr/KsBatoW> Forthreemonths 
in the year this mallow is by far the most common green that 
is used by the natives of this district, and in many gardens 
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large plots of it are cultivated. It is sown broadcast in the 
beginning of the dry season, and in December begins to be 
fit for use. 

2. Khoriya, Notiya, Antaranthvt oleracetu W. Is of two 
kinds, red and green, and is in season the whole year. The 
red kind is sown broadcast in small beds, soon afler the com¬ 
mencement of the rainy season; and the green kind is sown 
in April, after the first showers of spring. It wilt continue 
in the ground for two or three years, but degenerates after 
the first. The leaves and young shoots are collected when a 
few inches high, the stems being procumbent. The natives 
reckon it better than the Mallow. 

S. 4. Basiuk, Bethuya. There are two very distinct species 
of CkenopodtKm cultivated in this district, and one that grows 
wild; all of them are used as greens. The cultivated kinds 
are called Lai Bethuya and Chondon Bethuya. The wild 
one has already been mentioned. 1 cannot refhr any of them 
with certainty to the species that are described in the Ency- 
clopedie, or in Willdenow, Both the cultivated kinds are 
ornamented plants, and grow five or six feet high; but they 
are used when very young, and by the natives are reckoned 
equal to spinach. They are sown in small beds in the begin¬ 
ning of the dry season, are used in December and January, 
and arc annual plants. 

5. Kenkhura. This is a spedes of Urtiea, and perhaps 
the nhea of Willdenow. 1 hare seen it no where else except 
in this district. It is a woody plant, and its bark is frequently 
dsed by fishermen to make a kind of hemp, of which they 
form the ropes for their nets, and all the ropes used for track' 
ing boats are made of this materiaL It is propagated by slips 
from the roots, which are planted out in the beginning of t^ 
rainy season. There are no fields of this plant, but many 
gardens have a few beds. The leaves are used as a green, 
but are VvTy indifferent, and the fresh shoots are cot and 
steeped in water to procure the fibres of the bark. It is a 
perennial plant. 

6. Palom, Spinada, a species of Spinacia of which I see 
no account in the botanical systems. It is probably, as pala¬ 
table as the European kind, and by the natives is conudered 
as very good. It is sown in small beds towards the end of 
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the rainy aeaaon, and U in uae for three montha from the 
middle of November. 

7. Pirim, Trigonella comiculata W. This sweet plant was 
brought to me as the Pirim; but I suspect, that the person 
who brought it was careless. The Pirim is considered a 
good green, but not so good as spinach. It is cultivated in 
the same manner, and at the same season. 

8. Sorisha, a species of mustard, that is much used for its 
grain, as before mentioned. Where it is sown too thick, the 
auperfluous plants are removed while young, and used as a 
green, which is very coarse. 

9. Pungyir Putika, Basella lucida W. This is a common 
resource of poor people, who find young plants growing 
under the parent vine, and remove them to the places, where 
they wish them to grow. They generally climb upon the 
fence, which incloses the yard, or form a little arbour above 
the door. They live and produce leaves the whole year, and 
are perennial, but degenerate after the first 13 months. It 
is a very poor vegetable. 

10. Methi, Fenugreek, THgonella /cenum gracum. The 
young plants that are too thick, when this plant has keen 
cultivated for its grain, are removed and used as a green, 
which the natives reckon good. They are used in Decem¬ 
ber. This also is the case with the three following plants. 
Only the smaller kind of CorcAoriu, called olitoriu* by bo¬ 
tanists, is sometimes cultivated merely for its leaves, ami 
these are reckoned very good. The green produced by the 
Corehortts c<;^s»i<iris, and by the Crotolaria juneea is ex¬ 
ceedingly coarse, but much used by the poor. Concerning 
the kinds, that follow, I have nothing to say, but that they 
are not much liked by the natives, and are reared in very 
small quantities. 

11. Sulpha, Fennel, Anetkum foeniculutn W. 13. Falita 
Pat, Corehortu oUtoriut W. The leaves of the capsularis 
are also often used. IS. Son, Crotolaria jtincea L, 14. 
Konkarangga, Amaranthus tricolor. IS. Babur, a Chrtftatt- 
themum or rather Balsamita, of which I find no account in 
modern systems of botany. 16. Rosuniya, SpilanthvM oU- 
raeeut. 

IV. Ombolotas, or acids used in cookery. By far the 
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^eater part of these are produced by trees, that grow with 
little care near villages, of which an account has been already 
given among the natural productions of the country; a few 
remain, that are cultivated in gardens. 

1. Kolombok Nebu. This and the following kinds of the 
fine family of CitruM can with difRculty be reduced to any of 
the species described by botanists, who are always consulted 
with uncertainty concerning plants, that are cultivated. It 
ought to be included with the Citrus medica of Willdenow, 
blit its leaves are blunt. The fruit has not so fine an odour 
as the citron, is shaped like a pear, and ends in a point like 
a nipple. It is rough with many longiliidinat furrows, and 
has a thick skin. Tiie juice is commonly squeezed among 
boiled rice. 

2. Gongra Kehu. According to Willdeiiow's definition 
this ought to belong to the Citrus Decumana, but scarcely 
any two fruits can be more different. Tills is a round fruit 
about the size of an apple, with a very rough skin not re¬ 
markably thick, and has u juicy acid pulp. It is used in the 
same manner as the former. 

3. Kagji Nebu, is the lime commonly used by the English. 
According to Willdenow's definition, this also should he a 
variety of the Citrus Decumafta, The fruit is oval, about 
the size of a fowls* egg, and smooth. The skin is thin, and 
adheres to the pulp, which is a most agreeable acid. This is 
used in the same manner, and is often eaten with sugar. 

4. Pati Nebu. This also agrees with Willdenow's defini¬ 
tion of the Citriis Dectmiana. The fruit is about the size of 
a small apple, quite round with a thick projection at the 
point like a nipple. This is used in the same manner, and 
is the kiml which is chiefly employed in medicine by the 
natives, 

5. Sontora Nebu. This differs from the Citrus medica 
just as much as the Decumana dues from the Aurantium, 
that is, it has obtuse indented leaves. The fruit has exactly 
the flavour of the citron, but its skin is thin, and the pulp 
very copious and juicy. It is shaped like a pear, has no 
point, and is about six inches long by four thick. It is used 
like tlie others. 

6. Koruna Nebu. 1 have not seen. It is said not to he 
so acid as the others, and is often eaten by itself, or with a 
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little sugar. The natives have no oranges; but are very 
fond of such as come from Silhet or Boots n. 

7. Chuka Paloro, Sorrel. A species of Rumex of which 
I see no account in the botanical systems. It is not so much 
cultivated here, as in many districts, where large fields of it 
are reared. It is an annual, is sown in the end of the rwmy 
season, and may be used during the cold weather. It is an 
agreeable acid, but it is not used as a salad. The natives 
indeed use nothing of that kind. 

8. Mcsta, Hibiscus cannabinus W. In this district its bark 
is never used for making ropes. The leaves are used as an 
acid green, but very rarely. 

The whole cultivation of these vegetables is carried on by 
farmers ; gardeners can scarcely be said to exist as a separate 
profession. For although there are many persons, who from 
the duties of caste, ought to act as gardeners, they have almost 
all betaken themselves to farming. The greater part of £u' 
ropean kitchen vegetables and salads thrive very well, and 
several even of the sweet pot-herbs, such as thyme, maijoram, 
and mint; but the natives seem to have acquired no relish 
for them, nor even for the potatoe, which I saw nowhere 
except in the gardens of Eurepeans. 

Having thus so far treated of gardens, I shall now mention 
what remains to be suid on that subject. In my account of 
plantations 1 have already mentioned most of the fruits which 
the natives possess, but a few others remain. I shall first give 
a list of the whole, in the order of their respective plenty, 
together with the season in which they are ripe. 

1. Amro, Manfi/em iiuiiat, ]2th June, SUtJuly; 2. jiltoear- 

pKS 12tliJune, 14th August; 3. Peyars, Ptidium.Juat, July; 

4. Ansros, Broiselia jfnanat, June. July; 6. Khyira Sosa, C^Hvnmii laiivva, 
12th March, 12th June; 6. Pala Sosa, (atiew, 14th July, 14th 

October; 7. Kaughor, Phut!, Cucvmiipepo, 12tli March, i4th July; 8. 
TormuJ, Cveuriila et/ntllut, 11th February, 12lh June; 9. Papiya,Papaya, 
the whole year; 10. Golap Jam, Eygeaia Jambot, 12th April, I2th June; 
11. Batabi, Citnit Dteumaaa, 16th September, l/tb November; 12. Tut, 
iiorut, 12th April, 12th June; 13. Dalitu, Pm'eagTanatuta, the whole 
year; 14. Pich, Peach, j4mj/gdelvt Pertiea, 12th May, 12ih June. 

The llth and the 14th can scarcely yet be said to have 
made their way from the gardener of the Europeans. I saw 
however a few trees in those belonging to natives. The only 
kinds cultivated in any quantity, that deserve the name of 
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fruit are No. 1 and 4; and both are so much neglected in this 
district, that few good ones are procurable, although no doubt 
both would thrive admirably were adequate pains bestowed 
on their cultivation. The English in India seem to have taken 
a dislike to the pine-apple, and imagine, that it is always a 
very inferior fruit to what is reared in Curope, and no doubt 
those raised by the natives arc usually indifierent; but a very 
little pains indeed in every part of India, produces much finer 
pine-apples than those that 1 have seen in England. 

The common cucumber No. 5, the common melon No. 7, 
and the water melon. No. 8, are raised in great quantities on 
the sandy banks of rivers. In January the field is ploughed 
two or three tin<es ; at every three feet a few seeds r-rc planted 
in a little jtit, and arc kept clear of weeds. One acre of laud 
produces about 16 or 18 rupees worth of fruit. Tlie cucum¬ 
bers and water melons are tolerably good. The melons are in¬ 
sipid. The musk melon is not known to the natives of this 
district. 

I did not see the PalaSosa, which grows in gardens during 
the rainy season, and is supported on a stage of bamboo ; the 
cultivation of course is carried to no great extent.. The mul¬ 
berry is small and black, and is a very poor fruit. 

Many additions have been made to this lUt in the gardens 
of Europeans. The Chinese peach and pear thrive very well, 
and produce good fruit. The Laiiquat {Mesjnllas japonica), 
Litchi {Eu/ifwria), and Wampi {Cooltia panctata) all produce 
fruits that ai'e t<jlcrable. A plum {PrvHux) has been intro¬ 
duced from Rongpoor, but does not thrive so well as at that 
place. The fruit of it is beautiful; but, except as bringing 
to recollection those of Europe, is very indifferent. The 
Advocate i>ear {Laarus Pertea) is growing with grc.at vigour 
in the magistrate’s garden; but has not yet produced fruit. 
It is probable, that in a climate so favourable to vegetation 
the whole of these will soon become common in the district, 
like the custard apple and Guyava; but without m re care, 
than the natives are likely to bestow, they will probably dege¬ 
nerate, and become altogether vile. 

Flower gardens are equally neglected, and I saw nothing 
that deserved the name. In their yards however, even the 
lower classes have often some pretty flowers, and many of the 
villages are surrounded by fine flowering trees and shrubs. 
Besides the trees which have already been mentioned. I shall 
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gire a list of the following shrubs and plants, that are cultf- 
vated round the houses as ornaments. 

1. Jobs, f/iliitcut Rota tinensSt; 2. Ojiunijitn, CUturea lernates ■, 3. Ka> 
roTir, fCtrium Oiorum ; 4. Mollika, Bel. Jnnumum .SVmAncW. j 5. Knstlio 
Mollika ; 6 Jnti, Jiinayi. J«tm\avm fiiirhiil<ilui)i W.; 7. Joti. 
granilijloTvtm ; P. Seyiiti, Rata Moir^hala E. M. i 9. Rojoaieondha, Pali- 
ant//ei tuoervfa \ 10. Jutinilnum jfHfietc^nsVt,^ 11. Torulata, 

nea (jnamtjtHl; 12. Krislinocliura, Cirs«lpiiiii pHlehern»ia\i.\ 13. Tonor, 
.VmBflj cfroflffrjifMi W. whieli is ^ Talicr/c mantana; 14. Pgdino Tojtor, 
/dem flnrc plena I 16. Golap,/?(wt; IR. Ch road re Mollika, <74 
mum iniUcum ; I 7 . Genda. Tagelre erect a ; 18. Suryomoni; 19. Boro 
iiuryoinoni; 2U. Otosi, Crolotarier refuete varietm W. probably a diflerent 
speeies; 21. Madhobilota, Cmrlneria raeemMn W.; 22. Krisbnokoli, Sood- 
hyutiioni, MirabRu Jalapa ; 23. Kooggun, leora caccim W. i 34. Bhuiiii 
Chompok, A'am^j/bria; 2a. Dimukhi, Dopatl ,Baltaminat 2R. 
Dflso Bahui'hnndi, Afarint chiaeniit Vf. j 37. Mor^, Joladbari, Cdoein; 
28. Stveel Morga, Celoeia. 

The characters given by Willdenow and in the Encyclop^- 
die of the kinds of Cclosia called Cri^laia, eotuota and cocct- 
nea are insuiBcient to enable me to refer these plants to the 
species described in these botanical systems, the account of 
all plants common in the gardens of Europe being usually very 
imperfect. 

29. Dapidhupi, Atnari/llit latifolia . In gardens also a 
few plants are cultivated for medicine. The most common is 
the cress, Lepitlium salii atn called Halim by tlie natives. 

Next to that is the Voch or Calamvt, aromaiicut of the 
shops. One plant of this, and another of the Amaryllis gen¬ 
erally stand near a well, and daily receive a supply of water 
from those who frequent it. The Kelejira is very seldom 
found in this country, but in other districts is an object of 
considerable importance. 

Plants cultirated for producing thread nad cordage, —In 
this district the class of plants that occupy the next greatest 
extent of cultivated land, are those employed to make cordage 
or thread. In the distribution of the cultivated lands (table 
4), I have supposed, that 80,000 bigahs arc employed for 
these. Of this extent I suppose the following may be about 
the disposition. 

1. Pat, CorcAsrMWpiidnns W. 40,U00bi({ab8; 2. Cotton, 26,000 bigalis; 
3. Son, Cratalaria yi<««a, 14,000 bigabs; 4. Kankhurs, I'rticanieca W. 
1,000 bifith* 

The Pat is called Gania by Rumphiu.s, from some native 
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Dame of this plant, and from the same source is derived our 
wort! Gung, which is applied to the course sackcloth, that is 
prepared from the fibres of its stem. In this district large 
quantities of this cloth (Tat or Choti) are mode, as will here- 
after be described; and many of the poorer people are clothed 
with a coarse linen ^Megili) prepared from the same materiul. 
Of this also all the cordage employed in agriculture and for 
rigging boats is formed, and it is the material of which all the 
paper is made, so that it must be considered as an article of 
great itnpo''tance. It will grow on all land, whether of a free 
or clay soil, that can produce summer-rice, so that its cultiva¬ 
tion may be easily extended to any length, and it is probable, 
that it might be employed to advantage in many of our manu¬ 
factures at home, especially in making paper, as the quantity 
of flax now used there is so small, that linen rags cannot be 
procured without great difficulty. The bags made of sack¬ 
cloth, which are sent home in packages, are now I believe, 
employed for that purpose, but the quantity might perhaps 
be very niucb increased by using Megili for wrappers in bale 
goods, in place of cotton doth. The Megili is much cheaper, 
would be equally fit for the purpose, and perhaps would be more 
saleable. Whether or not this plant might be employed in Eu¬ 
rope to make cordage or canvas I cannot say; but I hope, diat 
no circumstance will divert the attention of the public, until a 
fair trial has been made with the Son, which I have no doubt 
will be found to answer Just as well as European hemp. 

The Pat is cultivated as fuIh'>wB. From about the 10th of 
February until the 12th of April the field is ploughed. If 
the soil is free, it receives three or four double ploughings 
if it is stiff clay, it requires five or six. The seed, in the 
course of the following month, is sown broadcast, and covered 
with a ploughing, and the field is smoothed with the Moyi. 
Where the soil is free, weeds must be removed twice with a 
spud. In the stiff soil that is not required, so that in the 
t'.vo soils the trouble is nearly the same. The plant is fit for 
cutting between the Hth of August and the 14th of Sep¬ 
tember, but the seed is not then ripe, and some plants must 
be preserved to bring it to maturity. The plant, when fit 
for^cutting^is from five to six feet high. After it has been 
cut close by the rout, it is put in water, covered with a little 
dung, and held down by a frame of bamboos. It remains 
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about 10 (lays in the water, when the fibres are so com* 
pletely separated, that they are taken up in handfuls, and by 
mere washing, are reduced to a substance like hemp. The 
fibres are then tied up into bundles, which are hung orer 
b.-imboos to dry, and are then fit for sale, and weigh about 
30 ounces avoirdupois. A bigah of 87 large cubits, which is 
nearly half an acre, produces from 100 to 120 bundles. Ac¬ 
cording to two statements, which I received, the medium 
produce may be three Calcutta mans from the bigah, or 
about 480lbs. from the acre; but there is reason to think, 
that by these statements the produce is diminished, and is in 
fact considerably more; for the usual rate, at which the 
fanner sells, is 14 anas for the heavy man, of 96 s. w. the ser, 
BO that his large bigah would only produce the value of 
2 rupees 3 anas, or a Calcutta bigah 1 rupee 7 aims 4 pice, 
which is too small an allowance by at least one-half. I am 
indeed credibly informed, that the usual produce at Calcutta 
is about 740 lbs. the acre, and the fields here at least equally 
productive. The harvest price here is at the rate of rather 
more than 12J anas the 100 weight. After the Fat has 
been removed, the field, where the soil and elevation are fit, 
gives a winter crop of rice or of mustard seed (Sorisha). 
The greater part is cultivated by those who use or manu¬ 
facture it; for almost all the low Hindu farmers weave cloth 
of this material, and every farmer rec^uires some for the use 
of his farm. About a fourth part is sold for exportation. 
The average value of the whole, according to the statements 
which I procured, may be about 58,000 rs.; but, if am riglit 
in supposing the land to be as productive as at Calcutta, of 
which I have no doubt, the value of the Pat, raised in tliis 
district, will be about 87,000 rs. even at the harveat price. 

The cotton I have stated to occupy 2^,000 bigaha. A 
little, as 1 have already mentioned, is raised in the northern 
divisions along with tunr.erick ; but it is of a very bad qua¬ 
lity, and the quantity is inconsiderable. In some few places 
a small quantity of this bad kind of cotton, which is sown in 
the beginning of the rainy season, is cultivated by itself in 
spots, that produce as much as the farmer's wife can spin for 
family use. The field, which is of a light soil, and situated 
high, is ploughed with the first rains of spring. It is then 
manured with a little dung, and smoothed with the Moyi. 
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tn the end of Mny the seed is sown broadcast, is covered 
with the plough, and the Bcid is again smoothed. It requires 
two or three wcedings. The cotton is collected between the 
middle of August and the middle of October. This is a 
miserable kind of cultivation, which should give way to that 
of which I am now to treat, and in which the cotton is sown 
in the end of the rainy season. 

This kind of cotton is raised in the south-east parts of the 
district, and is finer tlian that which is imported from the 
west of India. It is therefore an article of cultivation, that 
merits encouragement. It is cultivated on the best and 
liigliest land, both of a still' and free soil, and is generally 
mixed with Sorislta, and often with Kayi flax and safflower. 
In the stilf soil the cotton is most productive, in the loose 
soil the value of the other crops increases, I shall first give 
an account of the manner in which it is managed in a loose 
soil. 

The land is of the first quality, and is cultivated in a suc¬ 
cession of crops as follows: 16 months sugar-cane, seven 
months summer rice, nine months cotton and mustard (So- 
risha) 4 months pulse (Thakuri), in all three years. The 
same succession is then repeated. Some variations occa¬ 
sionally take place, but tins is tlie most common. The So- 
risha is sometimes left out, and the pulse is sown amon? the 
growing cotton, when it receives the last weeding. In this 
case the crop of cotton is more productive. The rice is cut 
between the middle of August, and the middle of September, 
and the field is immediately ploughed, until it is very well 
broken on the surface, which may require six double nlough- 
ings, and after about one-half of tliese has been given it is 
manured with a little dung, and with mud from ponds or 
ditches. Between the middle of October and that of No¬ 
vember tlie seed is sown broadcast, 30 measures of cotton 
and one of mustard, and the field is smoothed with the Moyi, 
whicli covers the seed. That of the cotton, before it is 
sown, is put in water for three-quarters of an hour, and is 
then rubbed with some dry earth, so that the grains may se¬ 
parate when they are sown broadcast. A month afterwards 
the field is weeded. In the end of January or beginning of 
February the mustard is ri]>e, and is plucked, and at the 
same time the field is weeded. Between the 13th of April 
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and l^ti of June the cotton ia collected, as it ripens. The* 
produce of a large bigah of land, nearly equal to half an 
acre, may be stated at 75 sere, Calcutta weight of cotton in 
the seed, in which state it is always sold by the fanner. Its 
value at harvest is 5 rs. or about 30^ lbs. for the rupee. 
The mustard seed produced on the bigah is about 75 sers 
worth IJ rupee. The produce of an acre is therefore about 
300 lbs. of cotton, worth 10 rs., and as much mustard seed, 
worth 3 rs. 

From the preceding account it will appear evident, that 
the profit to be derived Irom each article cannot be ascer¬ 
tained ; neither could 1 even ascertain the profits wliich a 
fanner may have on a bigah of land cultivated in this succes¬ 
sion; because no man has a whole farm of such land; but 
each man, for every plough he has, cultivates from one to 
three bigaha of it, and also from 12 to 14 bigah s of poorer 
kinds, on which even a great variety of produce is raised. 

A still greater quanrity of cotton is reared on the still'clnv 
land. This cultivation is confined to the east side of the 
Punabhoba, and southern part of the district, but might no 
doubt be extended to the northern and western parts with 
the greatest advantage. It is high land, generally near 
tanks, which are indeed very numerous, wherever the soil is 
of this kind. If the soil is rich, it gives a summer crop of 
rice in the same year, or at least produces the seedling rice, 
that ia to be transplanted. In the beginning of October the 
field is ploughed, and in the end of the month, the cotton 
seed is soth, mingled with Sorisha or Tora (mustard and 
radiiih), and some rows of flax and safBower are generally 
intermixed. In the end of January or beginning of Fe¬ 
bruary the oil-aeedi are plucked, the field is hoed, and ma¬ 
nured with cow-dung, ashes, mud from tanks, and oil-cake. 
It is then watered once in from 8 to 13 days, when there is 
no rain; and four men in a day will water fully an acre. 
The cotton u gathered between the middle of April and the 
middle of June, and its produce may be from 360 to 500 Ibs¬ 
en acre, but the valne of the oil-seeds is very small, and does 
not exceed 1 rupee. 

The value of the whole cotton produced in the district 
may be about 100,000 rs. The Son ia an article of the ut¬ 
most consequence, as likely to be able to supply our shipping 
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ifith an excaUent material for both sails and cordage. In 
this district the Company have made some adnnoei to aa- 
conrage the cultivation, which is therefore on the increase; 
for among the natives its use was entirely confined to making 
fishing nets. It requires a rich {r>*e soU, tolerably high, and 
no part seems to be better calculated for it than the wh^ 
banks of the Atrayi river within this district. Formerly much 
sugar-cane was raised there, and the vast profit, which arises 
from the cultivation of that article, must prevent anything 
else from being sown, where it will thrive; but since the 
diminution that has taken place in the waters of this river, 
which has been already mentioned, the soil has become less 
fit for sugsr-cane, and seems now to be in an excellent state 
for the cultivation of the Son. 1 conjecture, that at present 
about 14,000 bigaliB are employed in that way; but pro¬ 
bably 100,000 might be found in the district, on which nothing 
could be cultivated to so much advantage, should there he a 
demand for the article at the price now advanced by the 
Company, with which the people seem perfectly satiafied. 
Owing to the use, to which aloue this plant was furmerly ap¬ 
plied, its cultivation was entirely carried on by fishermen, 
who hired the ground from the formers at a high rent, and 
generally received it ploughed, and fit for sowing; and this 
practice still continues. The field receives four or five 
double ploughings between the middle of September and the 
middle of October, and after each is smoothed. The seed it 
sown in the end of October, and covered with the MoyL It 
grows without farther trouble, and is pulled by the root in 
March, when the seed is ripe. It is then steeped in water, 
and the principal art in the whole business seems to he to 
ascertiun the proper time which it should remain in the wafer. 
Of this the natives can only judge by practice; and it is 
therefore of the utmost importance, that none should be em- 
ployed to raise this plant, except those who have had proper 
experience, or at least that experienced peroons should su¬ 
perintend the watering. An intelligent fisherman gave me 
the following account of his process. He forms the Son into 
bundles or sheaves of about two feet in circumference. These 
he places on (heir roots in water; which is one foot deep. Iif 
this tile sheaves stand for five or six days. They are tiien 
laid on their sides, so as to be entirely under water, and are 
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covered with straw and eartli to prevent them from floadnjf. 
In this situation they also remain five or six days. The 
roots are then cut off, with all the part that was uiider water, 
when the sheaves stood upright; and each sheaf is then 
taken by the root end, and washed by shaking it in the 
water. In this operation most of the stems fall out; the re¬ 
mainder is separated by the hand. The fibres are then 
dried; and afterwards are washed by dipping them in water, 
and beating them against a plank. The washed fibres are 
then dried, and are fit for tale. He says, that he receivea 
1 rupee for X2i sers Calcutta weight, which ia at the rate of 
rather more than 1{ a man. The Company’s agent makes 
advances to petty dealers, who of course must have a profit, 
and I understood that it is very considerable. It was said, 
that these dealers receive the Son from tlie cultivators at the 
rate of SO light sers for the rupee, and deliver it to the Com¬ 
pany at from SO to fid sers. 

The fisherman above mentioned said, that he pud from SJ 
to S ra. a bigab for the land, and that the farmer was at the 
whole expense of cultivation. The produce, be says, is from 
S light SKIM to ii from the bigah, or from 4 rupees to 3 rupees 
5 MOM and 4 pice. His profit is from 1 rupee 8 mat to 1 ru¬ 
pee 6 anat 4 pice, and he can steep and clean tlie produce of 
a bigah in 15 days. 1 am inclined to think, however, that 
he under-rated the produce, as might indeed be naturally 
expected. Another statement gave 5} rs. for the Calcutta 
IngaB, which is only a small value for rich land; but the ex¬ 
pense of cultivation is aimost nothing. We may take the 
highest statement of the fisherman as the average produce, 
giving 66,000 rs. for the whole raised in the district, as 
coining from the farmer. The crop is exhausting, and cannot 
be sown oftener, on the same ground, than once in three years. 
The material, in the state it comes from the cultivator, ia very 
unfit for exportation, and is combed at the factory, an ope¬ 
ration with which the natives were totally unacquainted. 

llie Kankhura I have already mentioned (page 71) as a 
pot-herb, that is a good deal used in this district. \b it is 
employed for the ropes used in tracking boats, it ia probably 
the strongest material that can be procured. 

Planft cullitated on aeeotint of iheir SacchartM juice.—In 
India several plants are cultivated in order to procure a Sac- 
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charine nutter from their inspissated juice, and are almost 
always articles of considerable importance. In this district 
several of tliese plants grow; but sugar-cane is the only one 
used. This, however, is cultivated with great success; and, 
aithough I have stated the extent of land occupied by it as 
small, yet the value of the produce is great, and perhaps ex¬ 
ceeds that of any single article raised in the fields of this dis¬ 
trict, rice and mustard seed excepted. On an average, the 
produce of a Calcutta bigah, or one-third of an acre, may be 
taken at 12 maas of inspissated juice, or about 26 cwt. the 
acre; and one-ejuarter more may be allowed for the richer 
soils, and one-quarter less for the poorer. The value varies 
very much ■, in some years, as the present, it fails to If rupee 
a »uinin otliers, as the last, it rises to 2^ ; but the average 
may be 1 j a vmn, or a little more than 2 ri. a cwt. The 
usual value of the whole annual produce, as coming from the 
farmer, may therefore be estimated at 450,000 rs. 

Sugar-cane requires a rich, free soil, sufficiently elevated 
to be entirely exempt from inundation, but not so high as to 
be deprived of moisture, or as to encourage the production 
of white ants (Termes). Of such land there is in this district 
a considerable extent, and a great part of it is now cultivated 
with this valuable arricle; for it must be observed, that in a 
proper system of agriculture the same field produces only one 
crop of sugar in three years; so that the 25,000 bigahs, stated 
as sugar-cane land, supposes that there are 75,000 bigahs, 
which are employed in the rotation; hut it is only reckoned 
as sugar land in the year when the cane is cut; for in the two 
remaining years it gives other crops, It is probably owing to 
the selection of a soil so admirably fitted for the plant, that 
the produce is so high ; for there is little to be commended 
in the manner of cultivation. I do nut think, while the culti¬ 
vation is confined to such a soil, that it could be much ex¬ 
tended, in 'the present state of the country, although much 
land formerly cultivated for sugar-cane is now applied to other 
purposes, or is waste; but this is chiefly owing to the drying 
up of the rivers, which has encouraged the breed of hurtful 
insects. Neither can it be considered as advisable to extend 
the cultivation to less profitable soils, with a view to specu¬ 
lation in foreign markets, which are already overloaded. 

In my account of the cultivation of cotton, I have already 
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given one of the beat ajatems of rotation Ibat ia employed oA 
thia admirable soil, especially in the south, near the Jomuna t 
but there are some others, which require to be mentioned. In 
some parts, especially towards the north, near the Tanggon, 
the rotation occupies 4 years; sugar 17 months, rice 7; mus¬ 
tard, pulse, or wheat, 5; rice 7; mustard, pnlse, or wheat, 5; 
rice 7 ; in all, 48 months. The reason of this seems to be, 
that the soil near the Tanggon is poorer than that near the 
Jomuna; the average produce there being about 9 fliuMs the 
bigah, wheraas on much good land in the aouthern parts of 
the district 15 mans may be taken as the average produce, 
and i2 mans as that of ordinary land. Towards the Kulih, 
the produce equals, at least, that on the Jomuna. In other 
placea the rotation is 17 months sugar-cane, 7 months rice, 
a months mustard and lentils, or mustard alone, and 7 months 
rice; in all, 36 months. Some, again, who are necessitous, 
take a crop of cane every two years, with rice, tobacco, or 
pulse, in the 8 months of interval between the crops; but this 
exhausts the ground. In every part of the country it is usual 
to plant a hedge of Oror round the field of cane. 

There are two kinds of sugar-cane, the lAhagra and Ka- 
joli. The former is a yellow hard cane, not thicker than the 
finger, and is only used by a few farmers in the northern parts, 
who are too lazy to cultivate the Kajoli, which requires some 
more trouble. The Kajoli has a tolerably thick stem, deeply 
stained with purple, and often grows 12 and 14 feet high. I 
shall give the full account of its cultivation. 

The field, from about the middle of October until about 
the 10th of January, receives 10 or 12 double ploughing!, 
and after each is smoothed with the Moyi. During the last 
three months of this time it is msnured with cow-dung, and 
mud from ponds or ditches. On this account, the land fit for 
sugar-cane is generally divided into fields by wide ditches, 
into which much mud is washed by the rain, and is again 
thrown on the fields, when the country dries, and leaves it 
enriched by innumerable aquatic vegetables and animali, that 
have died as the water left them. When the ploughing baa 
been completed, the field is manured with ashes and oil-cake. 
In February and March the field is planted with cuttings of 
about a foot in length, which are taken from the tops of the 
ripe canes that are cutting at that season. Trenches about 
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4f inches deep, and a foot distant from each other, are made 
hy the hoe throughout the field, the cuttings are laid hori¬ 
zontally in the trenches, and are immediately covered hy the 
hand. The field is then smoothed with the Moyi. In about 
a month the young plants are two or three inches high. The 
earth is then raised from the cuttings hy means of a spud, 
and the dry leaves hy which they are surrounded are removed. 
For a day or two they remain exposed to the air, and are then 
manured with ashes and oil-cake, and covered with earth. 
Weeds must he removed as they spring; and when the plants 
are about a cubit and a half high, the field must be ploughed. 
When they have grown a cubit higher, which is between the 
13th of June and 14th of January, they are tied together in 
bundles of three or four, by wrapping them round with their 
own leaves. This is done partly to prevent them from being 
laid down by the wind, and partly to prevent them from being 
eaten by jackals. During the next month three or four of 
these bunches are tied together; and about the end of Sep¬ 
tember, when the canes grow rank, they are supported by 
bamboo stakes driven in the ground. They are cut between 
the middle of December and the end of March. 

The Khagra is cultivated nearly in the same manner, but 
does not require to be bound with leaves, as it is too hard for 
the jackaUc, and does not grow so rank as to be in danger from 
the wind* On the same extent of ground it produces about 
one-fourth part less of extract than the Kajoli does. 

It is only large farmers that cut an acre of cane in a year, 
one mill, therefore, and one set of the implements used in 
inspissating the juice, although very rude and simple, serve 
for several farms, and generally belong to some wealthy man, 
who lets them out for hire to his poorer neighbours, and the 
whole unite to clear each others fields by turns; so that, 
although many people and cattle are employed at one of 
these miserable set of works, very few indeed are hired and 
the greater part of the labour is performed by the common 
stock of the farm. 

The juice of the sugar cane is always inspissated before it 
is sold by the farmers, I si,all now, therefore, give an account 
of the process. Sixteen men and 20 oxen assemble from the 
neighbourhood, and during the crop season continue to work 
night and day. Two oxen are required for the mill at once. 
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but are reliercd ten times a day. One man skilled in tbe 
operation is generally furnished by the owner of the works, 
and is usually the only person that is hired for the occasion. 
The canes freed from the leaves are brought to the works by 
each fanner in his turn. Some of the workmen cut them 
into pieces from an inch to half an inch long; others put 
these into the mill, and clear it of such as liave been squeezed; 
another drives the oxen; another carries the pots of juice to 
the boilers; and others attend the fire. The boilers and mill 
will be described in tbe account of the implements of lius- 
bandry. The juice is passed through a number of boilers, 
until it is sufliciently inspissated, which, so far as 1 can learn, 
is when it has been reduced to one-fourth part, and nothing 
is either added or taken from it, nor is it even scummed ; and 
in fact it contains many impurities. The inspissated juice, 
or extract of sugar-cane, is called by tlie natives Gur, and is 
of two kinds, which among the natives are called by various 
names; hut concerning these there is so much confusion, 
that I shall call the one cake extract and the other pot ex¬ 
tract, which term I prefer to the word Jagory, commonly 
used by the English, as several substances of a very different 
nature are included under that name. The cake extract is 
more completely inspissated, so that when cool, it becomes 
hard. An oblong square hole from 13 to 18 inches long, 
and from 13 to 9 inches wide, is dug in the earth, a bag of 
coarse sackcloth is placed in it, and the inspissated juice is 
poured into the bag, when the extract has cooled, the bag is 
pulled from the earth, and the cake is shaken out. This is 
a black disgusting mass weighing about 40 lbs., but not so 
bad as the other, which is less inspissated, and is poured into 
earthem pots, which hold from one man and a-half to one 
Calcutta man by weight, or from about 124 to 83 lbs. It is 
of tbe consistence of a thin extract, or of the inspissated 
liquor that comes from the cooler, and is put into the hogs¬ 
heads in a curing-house of Jamaica. The natives are very 
fond of both kinds mixed with milk in ail its forms, or with 
grain prepared with various kinds of sweetmeats, all very 
disgusting to the eye. The pot extract is not so easily trans¬ 
ported by water, and spoils in the first rainy season, which 
seem to be the reasons, why a considerable quantity of the 
cake extract is made ; for the pot extract is thought best fur 
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eating, RB being leas liable to be adulterated with clay, a 
practice common in making the other kind; and it u prefer¬ 
red by those who make sugar, as being most fit for their 
purpose. The cake extract keeps tolerably well for 18 
months, stows easily in a boat, and cannot be so readily em¬ 
bezzled, as any portion removed from a cake would be in¬ 
stantly detected in delivery. A great part of the extract, 
which is made in the northern parts of the district, where 
there are no manufactures of sugar, is therefore formed into 
cakes, while the sugar boilers of the southern divisions re¬ 
quire almost all, that is made there, to be of the pot kind. 

A bigah or one-third of an acre of good land in the 
southern districts is reckoned by the farmers to produce 168 
mans or 13,891 lbs. of cane, and 14 mans or 1,1^ lbs. of pot 
extract. Its produce of cake extract is about 11 man$ S4 
sers, or 96& lbs. The value of the pot extract, at 11 rupee 
a man, is SI rs. the bigah; of the cake extract, at IJ rupee 
for 40 sers of 58 s. w. the value is SO rs. the bigah. 

The leaves, that were employed to tie up the stems, serve 
for fuel to boil the juice. When the canes are cut, the fresh 
leaves, and the squeezed canes, are given to the cattle em¬ 
ployed at the mill. In the northern parts the culture is not 
so well understood. The farmers there informed me, after 
reducing their weights and measures to the Calcutta standard 
that a bigah produced only nine mans of cake extract. The 
management of the plant diflers somewhat. The cuttings 
are placed in furrows not quite a cubit from each other, and 
are covered by ridges, which are formed by drawing a furrow 
on each side of the row. The shoots, before they are 
planted, are sometimes soaked in water, undi the eyes begin 
to grow. When a foot high, the plants are freed from 
weeds. About the end of April the field is ploughed, and 
in the end of May the ridges are levelled with the hoe. The 
field is then ploughed five times. About the end of June 
the canes are three feet high, and are tied together. The 
mill requires only oxen and 8 men, but works only from 
about half after six in the morning, until about seven at 
night. It clears about half an aero of cane in 12 days. In 
the northern parts of the district, the fields are not manured 
witli the earth from ditches, which will account perhaps for 
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Uieir being less productive, and the rents are very low, which 
will perhaps account for the neglect of manure. 

On considering that the sugar-cane is only a portion of the 
rotation of crops taken from a held, and that this forms only 
a part of a farm, the whoic wrought at a common expense 
by a common stock, it wilt appear difficult, if not altogether 
imposdble to state the expense of cukivaUon or profits, 
which accrue to the farmer ; but these must be very con¬ 
siderable. The expense of cultivating sugar is however con¬ 
siderably more, than that of cultivating grain, and wherever 
sugar is reared, the rent is high. In some parts this is laid 
on openly; and the same field, which when cultivated with 
grain pays one rupee, pays five when cultivated with sugar. 
In most places, however, this circumstance cannot he ascer¬ 
tained; for the rent of the wlioie higher land of a liglit free 
soil is raised, and the tenant may cultivate whatever he 
pleases. But, as the rent is made high in proportion to tlie 
quantity of sugar-land in the district, each farmer must re¬ 
ceive his proportion, and he could not pay this rent, should 
he neglect this valuable article. In such districts tlie whole 
land of this nature often rents for rs. a Calcutta bigah, and 
more than 1 bigah out of 10 is probably not cut in tlie year. 
On the whole, fanners in districts where sugar-cane is cul¬ 
tivated, are by no means richer, than where grain is the only 
produce. 

Plantt cultivated for being ehetred or smoked, —In every 
part of India chewing and smoking various vegetable sub¬ 
stances, some of them highly intoxicating, is a favourite ar¬ 
ticle of luxury. In this district the people however are 
less than usually addicted to these practices, and raise only 
some of the articles that are commonly employed. 

The articles used for smoking, that are cultivated in this 
district, arc tobacco and hemp (Gang)a). The articles for 
being chewed, that are produced in this district, are:—Pan, 
Piper belie. Tobacco, Nicotama. Khoyer, Mimosa Cate- 
cAm. Dhoniya. Coriandrum sa/ivum. Joyaino, /dmmi, an 
jitiamaH/Aa cAi/iensis. Mauri, Anethum graceolens. 

Of the four last an account has alrcaily been given. The 
Khoyer raised at Maldeh is not sufficient fur the demand of 
the district; but most of it is sent to Moorshedabad from 
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Whence sgain almost the whole of this district is supplied. 
The three last articles are carminative seeds, of which Uttle is 
used, and that is raised in the country. Of the three re¬ 
maining articles tobacco occupies by far the greatest eatent, 
and the betle-leaf is by far the most valuable. The tobacco 
raised in the country is not adequate for its supply, and moat 
of the gangja is exported. 

The tobacco may occupy about 1,500 bigahs. It requires 
a light soil, hut is cultivated in three different situations. 
First, In rich spots of land immediately contiguous to the 
farmer’s house, which are cultivated with this plant alone, and 
receive a great quantity of manure. Secondly, in rich high 
land fit for sugar-cane, and often as a crop alternating with 
that valuable plant. Thirdly, on banks of rivers, that are 
inundated in the rainy season. On the first of these it is 
most productive, and on the last the crop is most scanty. In 
good land it may produce eight maw Calcutta higah; but, 
except on the rich ground that is reserved for this alone, the 
average cannot he reckoned at more than 4 mow, or SSfi^lbs. 
from one-third of an acre. It sells usually by the farmers at 
II rupee the Calcutta man, or at very near 1 rupee 11 anaa 
4 pice a cwt. It is of a worse quality than that of Rongpoor. 
In the last half of September and first half of October the 
field is ploughed remarkably well, and strongly manured. 
The young plants, that have been sown in a bed in the end 
of August, are then planted at one cubit's distance from each 
other, and watered for three days. Weeds must be removed, 
whenever they arise. When the plant has seven or eight 
leaves, the young central shoot is pinched away. It is fit for 
cutting ill March and April. Each stem contains from five 
to eight leaves, which in good soil are 18 inches long, and In 
a poor are only half that length. The stem is cut, and the 
plants are allowed to be three days on the ground. The 
leaves are then separated, and are tied in handfuls, which are 
hung in the open air until dry. The handfuls are made into 
bales, by laying them together in two rows with their roots 
outwards. The parcels are surrounded with straw, are tied 
very tight, and the bale is then complete. 

The Betle-leaf may occupy 700 bigahs, but its value is 
very conuderable, although the accounts which I received on 
this subject vary so mucii that I cannot depend on any of 
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them. The plant is cultivated in what is called a Voroj, 
which si^ifies a fort, and great pains are bestowed to defend 
it front the sun and wind. The proper cultivators form one 
of the nine tribes of tradesmen that were admitted to be pure 
by BoUalsen, which shows the importance that was then 
attached to this plant; but the Muhammedan invasion has 
introduced considerable disorder, and those who cultivate it 
now are of many different castes, and it is reared even by 
Mubammedans. They are, however, the richest cukivators 
in the district, although halfahigah, or one rood, maybe 
considered as a decent garden or fort. I shall therefore 
detail tire manner in which such a one is managed. 

From the middle of October until the 10th of February 
the garden is repeatedly hoed and smoothed with the Moyi, 
which costs three rupees. Then two ridges are formed with 
the hoe, each about one foot wide, and between them is a 
little channel six inches wide. At every four fleet throughout 
the garden similar ridges are formed. Then in the middle 
of every interval is made a ridge, which on each side, be¬ 
tween it and the adjacent double ridges, has a flat space of 
about 18 inches wide, on which the people walk when they 
clean the garden, or ^ Ather the leaves. In the double ridges 
are placed rows of sticks about six cubits long, of which four 
and four are tied together by the middle. To the tops of 
these are fastened parallel rows of split bamboos, which are 
eroticd at right angles by others so as to form a net work. 
On fhis are laid two or three rows of the stems of a reed 
called Uluckhor, and these are tied to the bamboos. The 
tides of the garden are secured in the same manner, and only 
a small door is left for the workmen townter. Then cuttings 
of the betle-vine are planted in two rows on each of the 
ridges. The operation costs for forming the ridges 3 rs., for 
bamboos, sticks, reeds, and rope, 12 n., and for workmen, 
4 rupees. Duriug the latter half of April and first half of 
Ma^ the garden must be watered by pots, which costa two 
rupees. The water is given once every five or six days, and 
it poured into the channels between the ridges. Between 
the middle of August and the middle of September the 
garden must be manured with fresh earth and oil-cake, and 
this must be repeated once a month for four times. At the 
first time a strong reed (Ikiri) or bamboo is stuck into foe 
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ground near each vine, which climbs upon this supporter. 
These operations cost 19 rupees. In the end of Marcli the 
garden must be completely weeded, which costs 4 rupees. 
The rent for one year and a half is 1 rupee. The total ex¬ 
pense is therefore 48 rs., besides the maintenance of the cul¬ 
tivator’s family, which cannot be estimated at less than 5 rs. 
a month, or 120 rupees. The total stock necessary before 
the garden becomes productive is therefore 168 rupees. A 
garden lasts from 13 to 60 years, according to which the in¬ 
terest of the stock must be calculated, and 18 per cent, ought 
at least to he allowed ; say 15 rupees. Then the annual ex¬ 
pense will be:— 

Intrrcat of capital. i5 ra.; repairing the walla end roof, 8 rt. j water¬ 
ing in the heats of spring, 2 re.; manuring, 10 rs, j weeding, 2 ri.; rent, 
10 anas; collecting tlie leaves, 06 n.; total, 73 ra. 10 anas. 

This may be about one-half of the produce, but I have 
already said I cannot speak with any confidence on this sub¬ 
ject. It is certain, however, that no land in Bengal givea 
any return nearly equal to that cultivated with betel leaf. 
I'he aituation in general chosen is the sloping side of a tank, 
where the soil is commonly a stifif clay. A capital of 168 rs. 
being very rarely employed in agriculture by Bengal farmers, 
the trade is not likely to be overstocked. 

TIte cultivation of hemp, on account of its buds that arc 
used for intoxication, is confined almost entirely to the divi¬ 
sion of Jogodol, where it ts raised on very rich clay land, 
which, like that reserved for tobacco, is generally a small spot 
near the farmer’s house, and is allowed a great quantity of 
measure. The whole extent may be about 300 bigahs. Its 
produce by the bigah may equal in quantity that of tobacco, 
hut it is Bold here at nearly five times the price, so that the 
returns are great, but tiie expense is also considerable. The 
natives have two proper names for the hemp {Cannabis satiea), 
and call it Gangja when young, and Siddhi when the flowers 
have fully expanded. It is a common weed in many parts of 
the district, and the wild siddhi answers for a particular man¬ 
ner of intoxication. The dried leaves are beaten in a mortar 
with water, and this infusion is drank, This is not so strong 
as the Gangja, nor b its intoxication attended with such 
violent effects; but it may be readily procured, whereas tlic 
wild plant in its young state has little cfl'cct, and in order to 
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procure Gangjs the plant must be cultirated with great pains. 
The seed ia town in a small bed about the end of June. The 
field must be very thoroughly wrought with the plough, hoe, 
and Moyi. The seedlings are transplanted in August, are 
placed three or four feet from each other, and roust be re¬ 
peatedly manured and weeded. The plant grows from four 
to six feet high, and sends out many lateral branches. In 
February, when the leases are tender, and before the flowers 
open, the buds and young leaves are pinched off, and spread 
on the ground, where they lie 10 or lH days exposed to the 
dew and sun until they are dry, and fit for use. It is smoked 
like tobacco, and about 12 grains may be the usual dose. 

Plantt cv/tioated for dyings —The plants cultivated in the 
fields of this district for producing dyes ore two, indigo and 
safflower. The last Is of Uttle or no importance, and a few 
drills of it are occasionally put amongst cotton, as I have 
already mentioned, or a small bed is sown in a garden, chiefly 
on account of its leaves, which are used as a green. The 
safflower is chiefly used at Maldeh, and the greater part is 
imported from other districts. The natives here do not eat 
the seed. In this district, therefore, indigo is the only dying 
plant of which the cultivation deserves notice, and unfortu¬ 
nately the cultivation does not seem to flourish. The extent 
of land may be about 15,000 Calcutta bigahs, allowing on an 
average about 700 for each set of works, of which there are 
31 in the district. The value of the plant produced may he 
taken at about 37,500 rs. or two and a half r$. for a Calcutta 
bigah. This is therefore an object of very little importance 
to either farmer or landlord, and both classes of men have 
great objections, not only to the extension, but to the con¬ 
tinuance of the culture. As, however, the value of the indigo 
manufactured is very considerable, and as it is one of the 
principal sources of foreign commerce which Bengal now 
possesses, it comes to be of importance to the country, espe¬ 
cially as it gives employment to the poor labourers, and in 
the parts of the district where it is most prevalent has almost 
doubled their wages. 

In this place I shall confine myself entirely to the cultiva¬ 
tion of the plant, and I cannot avoid mentioning that, both 
on this subject, and concerning the nature and state of the 
manufacture, I have received much assistance firom Bfr. 
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Halliday, surgeon to the stathn, and from Mr. Tucker, a 
manufacturer of indigo. The soils chosen for indigo and the 
seasons for sowing it are very various, and as it is a very un¬ 
certain crop it would seem to be a desirable circumstance for 
every manufacturer to choose as great a variety as possible, 
so as to render the average less liable to variation; for if the 
whole indigo belonging to a set of works be sown on one 
kind of land, the whole may one year be entirely destroyed, 
so that the works may be useless; while another year the 
crop may be so luxuriant, and ripe* so nearly at one time, 
that the works may be unable to manufacture one^half of the 
produce. 

The land that is most commonly employed is high, with a 
sandy soil, and is in general poor, such as would be culti¬ 
vated only occasionally, were it not for the indigo, unless it 
happened to be near the farmer's house, and was allowed 
much manure, in which case it would produce a variety of 
valuable crops. This is well ploughed, and should he ma¬ 
nured, which however is generally too much, if not altoge¬ 
ther neglected. The seed is sown broadcast in March, April 
and May; the lowest lands being sown earliest. Much pains 
should be bestowed on weeding indigo, but this also is in 
general much neglected. It is ht for cutting in four months 
after it has been sown, and after being cut shoots out again. 
Sometimes the shoots arc reserved for seed, sometimes they 
are cut for a second crop, and sometimes the part not reserved 
for seed is ploughed for other purposes. The seed is ripe in 
February and March, so tliat the crop occupies the whole 
year. The Calcutta bigali in general may be estimated to 
produce 25 bundles, 6 feet in circumference, worth rs. 
The seed may be worth 8 anas more; but it is only some situ- 
tions that answer for it, and in general little more is raised 
than serves to supply the farm. The cultivation cannot be 
considered as so laborious or expensive as that of rice, espe¬ 
cially in the slovenly and careless manner in which it is usually 
conducted. The price ^ven by the different manufacturers 
varies from 8 to 12 bundles (6 feet circumference) for the 
rupee, and the money which they advance (2rs. a large higah 
or about IJ r. the Calcutta bigah) is always fully adequate to 
defray every expense that the farmer can possibly incur. 
The manufacturer pays the carriage to the works, when these 
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Are not in the immediate vicinity of the field. If the rani 
were therefore moderate, such a« this land would pay if cul¬ 
tivated for rice, the raising indigo weed would be abundantly 
profitable, as it ought indeed from its uncertainty; for too 
much sun, and either too much or too little rain entirely ruin 
the crop. The fact however is, that the landlords, either 
wishing to share in the profits of the roanufiicturer, or to 
prevent the cultivation altogether, usually exact a rent, which 
ends in the ruin of the farmer, who has been induced to 
receive advances. 

The next most common land for indigo is the flat sandy 
banks of rivers, which are inundated in the rainy season, and 
which arc very low rented and seldom occupied. The crop 
on this is extremely uncertain, as it is cut just about the time 
when the rivers begin to rise; and if tlicsc swell a little earlier 
than usual, it is entirely lost. Tliis may happen jirohably 
once in three years. \o seed can be procured from this iand; 
but when not destroyed by the river, its produce is very great, 
and was estimated to me at 60 bundles worth 5 rs. the Cal¬ 
cutta bigah ; the expense is very trifling. Two or three double 
ploughings suffice for tliis light soil. Tlie seed is a principal 
part of the expense, and is sown in January. It should be 
weeded twice, but this is done in a very negligent manner. 
It is cut between the middle of May, and tiie middle of 
July. 

The red clay lands towards the Korotoya answer well 
for indigo, and the high clay lands of a liglit-coloured soil 
near the Tanggon are equally favourable. The indigo on the 
red clay is sown after the first rains of spring have softened 
the ground. It is reaped between the middle of July and the 
middle of September, The produce on the red clay was esti¬ 
mated to me at SO bundles worth S rs. on the Calcutta bigali, 
hut this land ia remarkably favourable for seed, and supplies 
the lower land, on which seed cannot be raised. The seed 
on red clay is often worth as much as the plant. The produce 
of the light-coloured clay was estimated to me at 40 bundles 
worth 8 rs. 5anas 4pice. This also is favourable for seed; 
but the hardness of the soil renders the cultivation expenaive. 

It has been attempted to sow indigo on rich low rice ground, 
which in the rainy season is deeply covered with water. The 
seed is sown about the middle of February, and the plant U 
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cut in June, after which there is abundance of time *for the 
rice crop, and I belinre that this will be found to be rather 
improved by the indigo, which does not exhaust the land. 
The crop of indigo is however, both uncertain and smalL 
Mr. Tucker who has tried it, estimates it at 25 bundles worth 
ZJ rs. for a large bigah, which is at the rate of between 16 and 
17 bundles for the bigah of Calcutta. 

This gentleman has also sown indigo seed among cotton, 
whicii is done at the last weeding, that tlie cotton receives 
about the end of April, and requires no additional ex¬ 
pense of cultivation. The stems of the cotton arc pulled 
after all the seed is ripe, and the indigo is cut about the lat 
ol August. Mr, Tucker estimates the produce of this to be 
about ZO bundles or Z rs. the Calcutta bigah. This cultiva¬ 
tion will I am persuaded be very valuable, both in clay lands 
where nothing is raised after the cotton, and in the free soil 
wliere only a miserublc crop of pulse is procured between the 
cotton and sugar, and which is not more in value than one- 
fourtli of the indigo. The people arc however, afraid to 
venture, lest tlieir most valuable crop the sugar should be 
spoiled; and it is natural that they should be so, until con¬ 
vinced of the contrary by experience. On the clay soils the 
cotton ground is often that which is applied to raise the seed¬ 
lings for transplanted rice, and where that is the custom, it 
will prevent indigo from being raised. 

In fact 1 am persuaded, that indigo in one way or other 
may he raised on most soils, and it would be of great impor¬ 
tance to the manufacturer to have the w'holc compact near his 
works, to have a lease of the whole from the landlord, and to 
let it out again to the farmers. At present it is customary to 
have from one to three bigahs from each farmer, and these 
plots arc scattered over a district of perhaps five or six miles 
in diameter, owing to which great losses arise from fraud, 
notwithstanding that a great expense is incurred to prevent 
imposition. 

Plants w.terf for feeding silk-teorms .—The plants cultivated 
for supporting silk-worms, are those of least importance in 
this district, if we consider merely the extent of ground which 
they occupy; but they are of considerable importance, if we 
estimate the value of the produce, and consider that it affords 
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the raw' material for a valuable manufacture. Two planta are 
cultivated; the mulberry and Rieiniu, and these support two 
different kinds of worm. 

The mulberry cultivated in this district is a dwarf plant, 
which I have had no opportunity of examining in a state ftt 
for ascertaining its botanical affinities. Its fruit is said to be 
black, and very small. The cultivation is confined to the 
banks of the Mohanonda, where a high free soil is chosen, 
and to those of the lower parts of the Korotoya, where a clay 
soil chiefly that of a red colour, is mostly used. 

On the banks of the Alohanonda, the mulberry may occupy 
about 4000 bigahs Calcutta measure, all within a mile of the 
river, amidst noble groves of Mango, Banyan and Pipol trees, 
which shelter the houses of those who rear the worm, and 
which would be delightful were it not for tlicir slovenly coO' 
dition. The plantations arc surrounded by ditches ai.d high 
banks of mud, that form good fences, and ought to be seuui'cd 
from inundation, as tliis entirely destroys the plant, winch 
otherwise lasts about 20 years. The Company’s Cumniercial 
Resident makes advances for a great parbof the cocoons; but 
as these are not manufactured in this district, and as all that 
is manufactured on the lei: bank of the river is done by the 
farmers, who sell the raw silk, I shall proceed to give an 
account of the whole process. I begin with forming a new 
plantation of one bigah; for many do not exceed that sise. 

To 12 double plauffhiugs betivecn the 12th of June and the IStb Oelo- 
ber, Ul U Biiit, 1 r. 2 miss: to making a feiiee of eurtli, 2rs ; to plniUiuo^ 
cuttiuga of the mulbeiry at about 18 iuches from each other, after having 
hoed the Held thoroughly. I’hJs la done bettvecu tlie Idth of October and 
the I4lb of November, 4 ri.; to ueediiig in January, 1 r.; rent from G to 
20 SOBS, average, 18 anas; total, 8 ri. 15 anas. 71ie nniiuat e.vpeiiae after¬ 
wards.—Interest on the above at Ifl per cent. 12 uuas 10 piecj repairing 
the fence, 1 r.; ploughiuga, 1 r.; weeding, 8 ansa; rent, 18 anus; col¬ 
lecting the leaves and pruning, 3 r. G anas j total, 7rs. 7 anus 10 pice. 

The allowance for collecting the leaves I state on the fol¬ 
lowing grounds. Many persona who rear the worms, employ 
people to cultivate the plantation, and these agree to deliver 
one-half of the produce, and to defray every expense. The 
3 rs. 6anas is the difiercnce between the expense, and the 
average Italf tlie produce. 
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There are annually six broods of worms, and the leaves are 
collected at six seasons. At three of those the plants, which 
grow about two or three feet high, are pruned, and the prun- 
ings are fit for feeding the worm. The leaves and prunings 
.are sohl i)y the load which a man carries in a basket (Khunggi) 
that may contain about 80 lbs. weight, and according as the 
crop is plentiful or scarce, vary from 1 to 80 burthens for the 
rupee, which shows, that the crops are extremely uncertain. 
The average price, however, throughout the year is i burthens 
for the rupee. Tlie usual produce at each of the different 
crops is stated to be— 

Ii>L)i Aliirt'li, Mill April, liurthens; lllli April, I2(li May, 6 ditto; 
I.ttli .IiiNV, ttlli .\ugmt. Hi ditto ; I4tli Au;tunl, I4tli September, S ditto; 
I.Wi Oetolier, 13tlt S'civeii.liiT, 12ditto; Mill Novcinlier, I3tliUeccniber, 
10 ditto, 'l’ol;il, ft' Imrtlieiik, worth about 15 rupees. 

The profit on sucli land is tberefore very great, and many 
people content tlieinsclvcs with this, sell the leaves and roar 
no worms; but many more employ the leaves to rear their 
own worms, and no breeder trusts entirely to the market for 
a supply of leaves. 

1 sliall now proceed to give an account of the manner in 
which cocoons arc procured, a step of the process at which a 
great part of the cultivators stop. It is supposed, that a man 
and his family of the usual strength, that is a wife and an old 
woman or child capable of assisting, can cultivate, collect the 
leaves, and feed as many worms as can be reared on four 
bigahs of land. 

He must hi llic first place build a small hut with hurdle- 
walls, mid which has un aperture tliat serves for door and 
window. I'lvcry side except the door is surrounded by two 
or ilircc rows of shelves, that support the frames lined with 
mats, on whicli tlie worms breed, feed and spin. The whole 
value of the apparatus may be 6 rs.; and that of his house 
may be H) rs. allowing him to rebuild every four years, the 
annua] exj'ense will bo 4- rs. and his ground-rent will be 1 r. 
Tlie total expense therefore of his accommodation will be 
5 rs. The eggs are placed on frames (Dala), where they are 
to bo hatched anil fed; and the 2i0 burthens produced by 
four bigalis of land arc sufficient to feed 210 frames of worms. 
When full grown, the wonns are removed to other fraraos 
(Chondro), where twigs arc placed to facilitate their s|nnning. 
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The woriDs of two Da las are placed on one Cbondro, so that' 
there are 120 Chondros, each of which should produce 2^ sera 
(88 8. w.) of cocoons. The whole therefore should produce 
7imttm, the usual price of which is 12 rs. the man, or 90 rs. 
fi^>in the four bigahs. Deduct the expense of cultivation at 
4rF. 1 ana 10 pice a bigah,and there will remain 73 rs. banas 
8 picc, deduct farther the house-rent 5 rs. and there will 
remain 68 rs. Sanaa Spice, or 5| rs. a month, which is a 
decent support for a family. Should the family keep more 
worms, the land would be cultivated fay another person for 
one-half of the produce. 

The people are so necessitous, that, wherever they can 
procure advances for tlie cocoons, they always sell the pro¬ 
duce of their plantations in that state; the profit, however, 
by spinning the silk is not inconsiderable. The cocoons, 
that arc intended for spinning, are exposed to a sti'ong heat, 
which kills the animal. The natives have almost entirely re¬ 
linquished the original Hindu manner of winding the silk 
from the cocoon, by the means of a small reel (Laya) about 
eight inches in diameter, whicli is fastened to a. spindle, that, 
the workmen twirls round with his hands ; and a larger reel 
(Gayi) moved by a winch after the European fashion is ge¬ 
nerally employed. Several people in this district have huts, 
in which there is one or two reels, each provided with a 
small furnace and vessel for containing hot water, in which 
the cocoons are kept when winding. The instrument is let 
hy the day to those who wish to use it. The price paid here 
for winding sers (at 88 s. w.) is 1 ana for the implement, 
and 2 anas to two workmen that are employed, altogether 
3 anas. On the 71 mans of cocoons produced by 4 bigahs 
of land, the expense of winding will be 221 Every 2^ sera 
of cocoons produce 15 s. w. of silk, altogether 1800 s. w., 
usually worth 180 rs. The value of the cocoons was 90 
sicca rs., the expense 22^ rs., altogether 112^ rs., leaving 
87 rs., or 33^ per cent, for profit. At the above rates an 
acre of land or 3 bigahs should produce 508 lbs. of cocoons 
worth 67^ rs,; 180 burthens of plant worth 45 rs. The 
value of the whole produce may be 60,000 rs. of leaves, 
90,000 rs. of cocoons, or 150,000 rs. of silk, were it all 
wound in this district. 

Near the Korotoya the mullierry is cultivated in both clay 
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and free soil, and I took the account of the cultivation in the 
fonner only. The people were nncommonly shy, and 1 have 
no great reliance on their BtatemenU. The field U iur> 
rounded by a ditch and bank of earth as at Maldeh. The 
seasons difier considerably, although the expense of cultiva¬ 
tion is nearly the same. The field is ploughed between the 
12th of April and 12th of June, and the fence is made at the 
same time. The cuttings are planted in the following month, 
and weeds are removed about the end of August Every 
year, with the early rains in spring, the field is ploughed and 
manured with dung and fresh earth. The plants are pruned 
close to the ground about the beginning of September, and 
the field is then ploughed, weeded, and manured. The 
young shoots push forth with great vigour, and about the 
middle of October are three feet high. In the ensuing 
month the leaves of the best quality are produced. In spring 
the same stems shoot forth new leaves; and these are ga¬ 
thered between the 13th of May and the 14th of August. 
Those gathered in the middle of that period are reckoned of 
the second quality; those gathered at the beginning or end 
are of the worst kind. Tlie following estimate was given of 
the produce of one bigah in baskets, said to Contain leaves 
weighing 25 sers of 96 s. w. or about 63 lbs, 

Leavee of tbe £nt quality baeketa, 24 Iba.; ditto, second quality bM- 
keig, 24 Iba.i ditto, third quality baskets, 22 lbs. Seventy burtheui migli- 
iiij{ Calcutta mant 52i. 

The bigah at Maldeh of free soil gave 60 maiu, and is 
smaller, so that, making allowance for this, the red clay would 
give only about 37 Calcutta maos of leaves on the Calcutta 
bigah. The crop, however, seems to be more certain, as the 
price varies only from four to six bundles the rupee. The usual 
price is five bundles the rupee, or 14 rupees for the bigah of 
leaves, which is at the rate of nearly 10 rs. the Calcutta 
bigah, or one-third less than the produce of land at Maldeh. 
Ten baskets are required to feed two frames of worms; but 
the frames are much larger tlian those at Maldeh; for two 
frames of worms are placed into one, when they are about to 
spin, and this one produces 4 sers ^)6 s. w.) of cocoons; so 
that one frame on the Kurotoya produces 384 s. w. of co¬ 
coons from 300 Calcutta sers of leaves, while on the Maha- 
nonda a frame produces 220 s. w. of cocoons from 160 sers of 
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iMves. Tbe leaves, therefore, on Uie banks of the Afaha- 
nonda, are not only in greater quantity, but are more nutri¬ 
tious than on the Korotoya; for SOO sers of them would have 
produced 41SJ s. w. weight of silk, or about one-fifth more 
than the produce near the Korotoya. The bigah produces 
therefore S8 sers of 96 s. w. of cocoons, which at the Cal¬ 
cutta weight and measure is rather more than sers for 
the bigah or very little more than one-half of what was stated 
at Maldeh. It must, however, he observed, that the soil is 
of a different nature, and I had no opportunity of ascertaining 
what the free soils near the Korotoya can produce. It is also 
probable that the people underrated very much every part 
of the produce; for although they stated the ser of cocoons 
to be 96 8. w., yet there is the strongest grounds to suppose 
that in reality it weighs 160 s. w. I conclude this to be the 
case from the farmers stating that they sold their silk at 8 rs. 
a ser of tbe same weight with the ser of cocoons, and I know 
from the commercial Resident, that the ser of silk, which 
sells at 8 rs., contains 160 s. w. It is extremely probahle, 
therefore, that the calculation requires to be corrected by 
taking this rate of 160 s. w-. for the ser, in place of 96 s, w. 
as stated by the fanners. This will make the produce, re¬ 
duced to the Calcutta weight and measure, about 40 sers of 
cocoons from the bigah, which is nearly the same with the 
produce at Maldeli. The cultivators state, that £8 sers of 
cocoons give sers of Bengal silk worth 81 rs. The rent 
is 2 rs., the expense of weeding rs., and of cultivation 
5 rs., leaving a neat profit of 11 rupees 6 anas. Mr. Mo'ikton 
states, that cocoons give one-eighth of tiieir weight of silk, 
which would make tiieir profit considerably greater. The 
cultivators say, that they have refused 13 rs. for the moii of 
cocoons, at 76 a. w. the ser. The price offered is higher 
than that usually given at Maldeh, where the man of 88 s. w. 
the ser, sells only for 12 rs. This 1 have since learned was 
an undervalue. The Company at Maldeh gives 16 rs., and 
the average value of the man at 80 a. w. a ser is 12 rs. 7 anas. 
The whole value of the leaves produced near the Korotoy a 
may be about 30,000 rs., that of the cocoons has not yet been 
fixed. 

The riciims (Erondo of the natives) is raised in many parts 
of this district for feeding a silk-worm, which 1 take to be 
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tKo Pkalcena Penelope. There arc I wo kinds of the plant, 
the AieiNKr communie and eiridU of Willdenow. This ex¬ 
cellent botanist has with great propriety changed the nwue 
given by Linnseus to the first species; but with regard to the 
last he has been uncommonly unfortunate, as the stem of the 
plant is of a bright red, and the leaves are stained with 
brown, so that it may be considered a very remarkable ex- 
cepUon to the vegetable colour being green. Both plants 
seem to answer equally well; and those who rear the worm 
drop a few seed-* round the fence, that encloses their farm 
yard, or sow a small spot adjacent to their house. The seed 
is put in the ground about the beginning of November, and 
again about the beginning of May. Both plants arc annuals, 
although they have strong woody stems often 13 feet high, 
and they live about eight months, so that leaves are procur¬ 
able at all seasons. The seed is sometimes made into oil for 
medicine, but is never used for the lamp as in many parts of 
India. The plant requires a mixed free soil. In some places 
one brood only of worms is reared, in others IS broods spin 
silk in the course of the year. The cocoons preserved for 
breeding, having produced moths, which are very beautifiil, 
the impregnated females cling to a small twig, that is hung 
up near them, deposit their eggs round it in spiral rings, and 
then die clinging to the stick. These twigs are often sold at 
markets, and, with the dead inotlis hanging round, make a 
very curious appearance. A breeder having procured one 
of these twigs, scrapes the eggs into a piece of cloth, which 
he lays on a wide-mouthed basket, which is supported at 
some distance from the floor in one end of his hut. The 
eggs are soon hatched, and the worms are daily supplied 
with fresh leaves, and kept clean. The worm grows rapidly, 
and when ready to spin, some twigs are put into the basket 
to assist its operation. The cocoons, that are to be spun, 
are thrown into boiling water, and the threads of from five 
to six are wound into one by means of the common silk-reel 
of Bengal. This forms a coarse rough thread of a dirty 
white colour, and totally destitute of the silky lustre. 

A Bcr of 96 sicca weight (3 thread is 

worth from 12 anas to 1 rupee; but it is very seldom told, 
and the people who keep the insect in general rear no more 
than is just sufficient to make clothes for their own family. 

XXK 
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The cloth lasts very long ; owing to which quality it is prO' 
bable, that some use might be found for this material in our 
manufactures at home. It would perhaps answer as an in¬ 
gredient for raising with wool in the fabrication of many 
kinds of cloths, and I think it might be of use to send home 
a few hundred weight, which might be distributed among the 
principal manufacturers, in order to discover whether or not 
it could be applied to use. I have no doubt if advances are 
made, that large quantities would be procured at 12 anas for 
the ser, or about 5 anas for the pound. So that it might be 
sold at 18 or 20 pence a pound in England with a reasonable 
profit. At present about 100 bigahs may be occupied with 
the Eroiido plant. 

Of the implemenU of Agriculture .—The plough {Plate 
8, ],) is of the wretched construction usual in India, and has 
neither coulter to cut the soil nor mould-board to turn it 
over. In some part of the district it even wants the share, 
or small piece of iron, that usually strengthens the point. 
Such a light machine is often managed by a boy 12 or 14 
years of age, and two oxen or cows are reckoned sufficient to 
drag it. These are most wretciied creatures; and until the 
breed of labouring cattle is improved, or at least until the 
cattle are better fed, they are entirely incapable of drawing 
any more powerful instrument. In this district two oxen or 
cows and one man are kept for every plough, and usually 
work from about seven in the morning until noon, when the 
man goes to do other jobs about the farm, and the cattle are 
given to a boy, who drives them to pasture, if there is any, 
or gives them a little rice straw. The quantity cultivated 
by one plough in this district is pretty uniformly about five 
acres; but some deduction must be made where cows are 
employed, these cannot plough more than four acres. Al¬ 
though there is much more ploughing performed on five acres 
of a loose soil, a great part of which gives two and some even 
three crops in the year, than on five acres of clay which is 
only cultivated once, yet the difference in the quantity of the 
two kinds that one plough can cultivate, is very small, but 
then the plough is employed almost the whole year, where 
the soil is free; and is idle for more than six months where 
the soil is stiff clny. The value of a plough is usually about 
12 au.vs, of which the iron forms a considerable part. 
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'The Moyi (Plate 8, No. 2,) ia an instrument made of two 
baiiiboos about six feet in length, which are joined together 
by some cross bars like a ladder. It is used to cover the 
seed, and to smooth the field like a rolling stone, and is infe¬ 
rior to the plank used for the same purpose in the south of 
India. It is yoked to two oxen, and the driver usually stands 
on it, to give it weight. 

The Bidd or Nanggol (Plate 8, No. 3) is a rake with 
wooden teeth, which is drawn by two oxen, and is employed 
only in free soils, where it thins the crops of rice that have 
been sown broadcast, and have come up too thick. In some 
stiff soils near Ghoraghat this implement has iron teeth, 
which is a great improvement, and were it common, and the 
teeth sufficiently heavy, the implement might serve for a 
harrow, and be very useful in every kind of ground, both as 
more effectual than the plough fur breaking the soil, and also 
as much fitter tlian the Moyi for covering the seed. Iron 
teeth however are a great deal too expensive for the common 
state of farmers' capital. 

The Kastya or reaping-hook (Plate 8, No, 4) is made of 
iron, but is a most wretched instrument, and its teeth more 
resemble those of a saw than those of a sickle. The reapers 
usually set on their heels, and although they seldom cut 
more than from IS to 24 inches of the straw with the ears, 
it usually uccupies eight men a day to cut an acre. It is true 
that they carry the rice, and tops of the straw home to the 
farm yard; but from this it may he judged how slowly, and 
at what an expense of labour the operations of husbandry 
are conducted in this district. 

I have already described the Dengki, by which the busks 
are separated from the grain; and have shown, that this 
operation in general costs more than one-fifth part of the 
whole grain that is used in the country. The natives have 
no flail, but tread out the grain by oxen, which is not only 
an expensive and tedious operation, but also leaves the grain 
mixed with impurities. The only means that they have of 
separating these, is a fan (Kula). Some baskets are neces¬ 
sary in the operadon. A coarse sieve is used in separating 
the rice from the bran. 

The iron of tlie hoe (Kodui) is well shaped (Plate 8, 
No. 5) hut the handle is greatly too short, being aecoiumo- 
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dated to allow the natives to sit while at work, a custom 
which always prevent great exertion. When sitting is not 
practicable the use of this implement becomes very fatiguing, 
as in order to reach the ground the labourer must bend him¬ 
self almost double. The natives have no spade, which is a 
great loss, as I am persuaded, that with an instrument of that 
kind a man could cultivate fully as much as he does with a 
plough and two oxen, and the cultivation would be much more 
effectual, while it would save a vast deal of useless animal 
suffering, no creature on earth being probably so miserable as 
the plough ox of India. Besides the straw would support 
many more cows, and increase the quantity of milk, which u 
a very scarce article in Bengal, so that very few of the la¬ 
bourers can procure any part of this food so natural to man. 
Such an improvement, however, would imply, that the Hindus 
should consent to the male calves being destroyed; which 
would be vain to expect, and disgusting to propose. The 
only implement approaching to the spade, which the natives, 
possess, is a stake with a flat sharp point of iron, somewhat 
like a large chisel (Kbonta), with which they dig holes for 
planting trees, or for fixing stakes or posts in the ground 
{Plate 8, No. 6.) 

Tlie hatchet (Ptale 8, No. 7) must also be considered aa 
an implement of agriculture, as no farmer can well want this 
useful instrument. The iron of the hatchet is a great deal 
too narrow, and is nearly of the shape and size of the wedge, 
that is used in England for cleaving wood. 

The weeding iron or speed {Plate H, No. 8) called in this 
district by a variety of names, is an instrument sufficiently 
fit for the purpose, and is also useful in transplanting. Its 
form is that, which usually prevuls in every part of India. 

The only other instrument of husbandry commonly used in 
this district is the Da, or bill for cutting bushes or bamboos 
{Plate 8, No.-9); and, although rudely formed, it is well 
enough adapted for the purpose. 

To recapitulate then the implencnta proper for the cultivation of Ave 
acres of laud, they are:—I Plough, lH a. j 1 Moyi, 1 a.; I Kda, 1 a.{ 
1 Reaping-hook, 1 a.; I Dengki, Sa.j Fan sieve and baskets, 1 a. ; 1 
Hue, U a.j 1 Weeding iron, 1 a ; 1 Hatchet, 8a.; I Bill, 3 a.» Hopei, 
S a. Total 3 ra. 4 anus. 

There only remains for me to describe the mill and boiler 
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uied in preparing the extract of sugar-cane, and which are 
usually let by the day. The mill {Plate 8, No. 9), is on the 
principle of a mortar and pestle. The pestle however does 
not beat the canes, but is rubbed against them, as happens 
in many chemical operations, and the moving force is two 
oxen. The mortar is generally a tamarind tree, one end of 
which is sunk deep in the ground to give it firmness. The 
part projecting (a, a, a, a,) may be about two feet high, and 
one-half foot in diameter. In the upper end of this is cut a 
hollow in form of the small segment of a sphere (& b). In 
the centre of this a canal {e c) descends a little way perpen¬ 
dicularly, and then obliquely to one side of the mortar, so 
that the juice as squeezed from the cane, runs through this 
canal, and by means of a spout (d) is thrown upon a strainer 
(e), through which it runs into an earthem pot, that stands in 
a hole {f) under the spout. The pestle (gg) is a tree of 
about 18 feet in length, and 1 foot in diameter, rounded into 
a foot (A) which rubs against the mortar, and which is secured 
in its place by a button (t), that goes into the canal of the 
mortar. The moving force is applied to a horizontal beam 
(A A) about 16 feet in length, which turns round the mortar, 
and is fastened to it by a bent bamboo {11). It is suspended 
from the upper end of the pestle by a bamboo (m), which has 
been cut with part of the root, in which is formed a pivot, 
that hangs on the upper poiut of the pestle. The cattle are 
yoked to the horizontal beam at about 10 feet from the mor¬ 
tar, move round it in a circle, and are driven by a man, who 
sits on the beam to increase the weight of the rubbing power. 
Scarcely any machine can be more miserahle, and it would be 
totally ineffectuai, were not the cane cut into thin slices. 
This is an expensive part of the operation. A man aits on 
the ground, and has before him a bamboo stake (n), which is 
driven into the ground, and has a deep notch farmed in its 
upper end. He passes the canes gradually through this 
notch, and at the same time cuts off the slices with a kind of 
rude chopper (o o). 

The boiling apparatus is better contrived. The mill is 
without shelter, but the boilers are placed under a shed. The 
fire-place is a considerable cavity dug into the ground, and 
covered by an iron boiler (/>). At one side of this is an open- 
ing (g) for throwing in fuel, and opposite to this is an open- 
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ing, which communicatea with a horizoDtal chimney. This is 
fomed by two parallel mud walls (rr, ms), about SO feet long, 
S feet high, and 18 inches distant from each other. A row of 
11 earthen boilers (t) is placed on these walls, and the inter¬ 
stices (k) are 611ed with clay, which completes the chimney, 
an opening (r) being left at the end for allowing the smoke to 
escape. The juice, as it comes from the mill, is first put into 
the earthen boiler that is most distant from the fire, and is 
gradually moved from one boiler to another, until it reaches 
the iron one, where the process is completed. The furnace 
is on an excellent principle, and might be adopted in many 
manufactures to great advantage. The execution of its parts, 
indeed, is very rude and imperfect. The inspissated juice 
that can be prepared in 24 hours by such a mill, with 16 men 
and SO oxen, amounts only to S mant, of 58 s. w. the ser, or 
476 lb. It is only in the southern parts of the district, where 
the people work night and day, that this mill is so productive. 
In the northern divisions the people only work in the day¬ 
time, and do not inspissate one-half so much juice. 

Oh Manures. —This part of good husbandry is more ne¬ 
glected than any other by the farmers of Dinajpoor; not that 
they are unacquainted with the utility of manure, but they ne¬ 
glect the means by which it may be procured in plenty. The 
cattle are so scantily fed, that the manure of the cow-house 
is in very small quantity, and is never increased by the use of 
litter, although the straw of every thing, except rice, is either 
altogether neglected or burnt. And the same is the case with 
the coarser kinds and parts of even the rice straw. If all these 
were carefully employed as litter, and if all the leaves that 
could be collected were added, as is done in Canara, the quan¬ 
tity of manure might be very much increased; at present it is 
altogether trifling, and in the largest farm-yard of the district 
I certainly did not see any dunghill that would load five single- 
horse carts. The quantity of manure is very much diminished 
by the pernicious custom of using cow-dung for fuel, although 
this is more prevalent in some other districts than in Dinaj¬ 
poor. It is true that the dung is usually collected from the 
fields, and would never have entered the farm-yard, but even 
that deprivea the fields of the manure, which they would 
otherwise receive, and the evil is increased by mixing the 
cow-dung that is to he used for fuel with oil-cake. Thia is 
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another substance that necessity has compelled the {armers 
to use in rearing BugaT>cane> the quantity of cow^dung bring 
BO small, that it is totally inadequate. They hare therefore 
been under the necessity of using for manure the best food 
that they hare for their cattle. Ashes are used as a manure; 
but as there are no fires, except for cooking, the quantity is 
very small. 

The farmers here are quite unacquainted with the raluable 
manner of manuring fields into which rice is to be trans¬ 
planted, by treading into the mud the branches and leaves of 
all kind of plants, which in a hot climate immediately roL 
This is practised in the south of India rrith great advantage, 
and might be equally so in Bengal. One of the most valuable 
manures used in this district is earth from the bottom of 
tanks, marshes, and ditches, which is procured in the dry 
season, after it has been strongly impregnated with vegetable 
and animal substances by the rains. This is chiefly used for 
sugar-cane, but might be more generally employed. 

Fortunately irrigation is not so necessary here as in the 
south; but atill in many cases it is of great use, and ia fre¬ 
quently employed, although not so often as it ought. The 
crops of rice might be much more certain in the stiff clay aoil 
were there adequate means to give the fields one good water¬ 
ing in October, for it is generally owing to a want of rain in 
that month, that the crops of rice turn out scanty. The num¬ 
ber of tanks that abound in every part of this district, where- 
ever the soil is of that nature, facilitates the operation, and 
recourse is had to them whenever the crops are suffering; 
and as most of the tanks contain springs, the supply of water 
is generally sufficient. When the rains of spring fail, recourse 
is also had to the tanks, in order to enable the farmer to raiae 
seedlings for transplanting, and, by means of a watering given 
to the fields near tanks, many of them can be ploughed in 
the dry season, and prodnce two crops of rice, the impor' 
tance of which I have already stated. Without watering, 
these fields would be so hard, that the plough would have no 
efihct. 

The means for raising water are not very perfect. At the 
season when irrigation is mostly wanted for the rice fields 
that are in danger, the water in the tanks is seldom more than 
one or two feet below the level of the field, and the imple- 
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mcDt u«u«Uy employed siuwen tolerably well for tbe purpoiel 
It ii called Jant, and » in rorm of a rude canoe, of which 
one end has been cut away {Plate 10). The length ia about 
IS feet, tbe width 1 foot, and the depth about the aanie. It 
ia placed with the entire end (o) towards a canal (0), leading 
from the tank (ce), and mores upon a fulcrum (d), placed near 
its eentre of equilibrium. Tbe cut end (e) is placed over a 
canal {ff), that communicates with the field. The entire end 
is first pushed down into the water of tbe canal that comrou- 
nicatei with the tank. It is then raised, until the the trough 
is on a level, when the water flows into the field from the open 
end. The moving power is a lever (g^), supported by four 
bamboos (MM), which stand over the trough, and are tied 
together at the upper end. The lever is a bamboo, about 30 
feet in length. Its extremity, towards the tank, is fastened 
to theendre end of the trough by a bamboo (i), which is of a 
length just sufficient to raise that end of the trough to the 
proper level, when the extremity of the lever next the field 
touches the ground; and this extremity of the lever is loaded 
with clay, fastened by means of straw (it), so that it is heavy 
enough to raise the entire end of the trough when that is filled 
with water. The only other power wanted ia a man, to sink 
the entire end of the trough into the water. He is placed 
very awkwardly on a bamboo (/), which ia supported by four 
others, stuck into the side of the tank, and he keeps himself 
from felling by a pole, which he holds in his hand. He places 
hit foot on the end of the trough, and sinks it down, until it 
is filled i he then removes his foot, and the lever raises the 
water. His position ia tiresome, and, to fill tbe trough, re¬ 
quires a considerable exertion, which might be much dimi¬ 
nished by a simple valve in its bottom. I am persuaded that 
the instrument might be still farther improved, by making tlie 
entire end of the trough heavy enough to sink of itself, and, 
by applying the man’s force in place of the weight of clay, to 
depress the end of the lever next tbe field, where his situa¬ 
tion Would be commodious, and his power might be increased 
by lengthening that end of the lever. Although one man can 
work this machine, two men are generally employed, one to 
relieve the other. They only work the usual ploughing time 
of five hours a day. 

Whenever the water ia to be raised more than 18 inches. 
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Aie Jant becomes a very imperfect instvument, but, u it is at 
hand, it is the one commonly employed for raising water in the 
spring to rear seedlings, or to enable the fanner to plough 
some of the adjacent fields; and it is also employed in the 
cold season to water cotton, mulberry, and onions, or garlic. 
In these cases, the water in tanks is often 4 or 5 feet below 
the level of the field, end 3 or 4 Jants are necessary to 
raise the same water, by diffei'ent stages, to the level re¬ 
quired. This imperfection confines its use entirely to such 
tanks as dry up but little, and in all cases renders the opera¬ 
tion very expensive. In the dry season two Jants, one above 
the other, can in one day water Imlf an acre of cotton ground, 
and one watering suffices for from 8 to IS days. 

1 am persuaded indeed, that another implement, in use 
both in Dinajpoor and in all the east, would in every case, 
where the water exceeds a cubit in depth, be employed to 
more advantage. This implement, called here Hiyuni, ia 
merely a basket wrought by four ropes fastened to its edges, 
which two men hold in their hands, and lower and raise alter¬ 
nately. Two brisk fellows can raise a vast deal of water 
with this to the height of three feet, or as high as two Jants, 
and two or three sets could raise it as high, as is ever wanted 
from a tank; but the labour is pretty severe, which seems to 
be the reason why the implement is seldom used in this dis¬ 
trict ; for the expense of the machine is nothing, and in every 
operation to be carried on by the natives that is a principal 
consideration; for they have in general no capital. I am 
indeed afraid, that they are never likely to acquire a proper 
stock, otherwise numerous machines, far from being complex 
and very effectual, might he contrived, especially for water¬ 
ing the cotton, mulberry, and seedlings, that are the articles 
to which it would be of most importance. One, however, 
seems very capable of being introduced to great advantage, I 
mean the Yatum of the southern parts of India, which costs 
little or nothing, and may be removed from one field to 
another with little trouble. Xo situation ia better fitted for 
this instrument, than the clay lands of Diniqpoor, where 
wells, that never dry, may be in general dug for 8 anaa, and 
from which one man with a Yatam could always ruse as 
much water as a man with a Jant can raise to the height of 
18 inches from a tank. In one part of this district I found 
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such an implement in use. In division Purusa it is called' 
Dab, but is more rude than those used in Mysore, and infi¬ 
nitely inferior to the improved Pakota of Madras. 

The reservoirs and canals, that are formed in the south of 
India for irrigation, would here be in a great measure super¬ 
fluous, and most of what seems requisite in that way haa 
already been done. Id many old water courses which are 
filled only in the rainy season, a part of the water is confined 
in the upper part of the channel, at the beginning of the dry 
season, and is allowed gradually to flow out to water the 
spring rice, that is cultivated in the lower parts. Some navi¬ 
gable streams have been dammed up for the same purpose; 
but the loss suffered by commerce seems in general to be 
greater than the advantage derived by agriculture. 

Flood* and Banis .—In the Appendix I have mentioned, 
that about 380 square milea of this district are every year 
inundated, and that in the present state of agriculture, not 
above ISO of these are considered fit for cultivation, and that 
a great part even of this is only occasionally tilled. It might 
be therefore supposed, that great advantage would be de¬ 
rived from banks, and under certain conditions I admit, that 
such may be the case. I am, however, of opinion, that no 
expense should be incurred on this account by the public, 
and that for the following reasons: first, the land thus inun¬ 
dated, even without banks may be made productive both of 
several crops, and of good paature, Por instance, wherever 
the soil is tolerable, it would give two or three crops of 
millet (AiMcimtmfietiss}, or of barley, wheat, or mustard, 
and then for three or four years would produce a short soft 
grass fit for cattle to eat; and this mode of cultivation I 
should consider as by far the most advisable for such ritua- 
tions, were not the prejudices of the natives in favour of 
common pasturage, so strong, as to leave little hope for ex¬ 
pecting, that this pasture could be appropriated to the culti¬ 
vator. Wherever this land was near high ground and indigo 
works, a part might be employed for indigo to great ad¬ 
vantage, without altering the plan, which 1 have now sng^ 
getted. Secondly, the inundated apacea are generally narrow 
and of great len^, ao that the expense of a general hank in 
proportion to the .extent recovered, would be great; and, 
although in such cases it would be perfectly just to levy i 
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Ux on the proprietori of the land, there i» great reaaoii to 
eiupect, that the profite, which they wxnild receive, would ROt 
enable them to pay a tax equal to the expenae; without 
which the underta^g would be altogether abaurd. Thirdly, 
the distress, that arises from the breaking down of general 
banks, which b occasionally unavoidable, and which at onea 
involves thousands in misery, should prevent thb mode of 
securing land from being oiten employed. It u probably 
much better, that a country should maintain 100,000 people 
living in security, than twice that number in constant danger 
of losing not only all their property, but their livea. 

For these reasons the banks, that 1 could wuh to see, are 
those formed on a small scale by the proprietora of the 
land; so that, although a few of them should give way, no 
material injury would arbe, and ao that none should be a^ 
tempted, where the advantage would not be eddent. A few 
such have been formed, and 1 have no doubt will graduaDy 
extend, as there b much reason to suppose, that a great part 
of the inundated land might, on this plan, be secured with 
benefit to the proprietors; for, taking advantage of natural 
inequalities of the surface, conuderable spaces might be 
nearly enclosed by banks not above two feet high, and alooat 
the only expense would be to fill up the intervals betwem 
these banks. Even this expense would fell very easy on a 
landlord, who watching the favourable times, When hb people 
had little or no employment, might procure their asNStance 
at a very trifling expense, and probably merely by giving 
them the lands, for a few years, at a Ibw rent. 

Domettie AnmaU .—By far the most important domestie 
aiumal in thb dbtrict is the ox, which is of the kind called 
Zebu by naturalists, and of the variety which haa the boms 
pbced forward, so as to form a considerable angle with the 
face. It may be said, that in the ^strict no care whatever u 
taken to prevent the degeneration of the breed, while the 
food is uncommonly scanty and bad; so that it would ha 
difficult anywhere to find more wretched creatures. I haw 
never seen a poorer breed, except pn the coast of Malabar, 
Notwithstanding their being small, and wretched from a d^ 
fidency of food, the breed is not deformed, and thow of 
which any care is taken are very handsome animals; bnt 
rather too finely shaped for labour. They are of many cr^ 
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loun, bnt white is tlie most prevalent. By the natives they 
aire asuafly divided into two hinds, one fit for the plough, the 
other for burthen ; but this discrimination is not accurately 
observed. In the dry season every ox in the clay country is 
employed in carrying rice to market; and, except a few be¬ 
longing to merchants and manufacturers, almost every one in 
the rainy season is employed in the plough. The difference 
arises from those called burthen oxen being rather larger 
and better fitted for the road, while the most miserable 
creatures are considered sufficient for the plough. Indeed 
not only many of the Moslems, but even many of the low 
tribes of Hindus employ the cow in the plough, which by the 
proper custom of Hindu nations would be punished with 
death. The common plough cattle cannot carry more than 
60 sers of 96 s. w., or 147} lba„ and many are able to carry 
only two-thirds of that weight. Those that can carry from 
80 to 120 sera, or from 197 lbs. to 295^ lbs. ore reckoned good 
bnrthen cattle. Some fine ones, however, are occasionally im¬ 
ported firom the neighbouring district of Puraniya; but the 
number is quite inconsiderable, and in a general estimate may 
be altogether neglected. Indeed the people in general have 
no means of feeding such heavy cattle. The usual price of 
the common plough breed is about 3 rs., that of the carriage 
breed amounts to five or six. The cow and ox, of the same 
sise, are nearly of the same value. 

I have estimated the number of ploughs at 480,000, .ind 
the'allowance for each plough, being two oxen or cows, would 
make 960,000 the number of labouring cattle employed; but 
perhaps 40,000 are wrought by cows and 440,000 by oxen, 
which will reduce the number of the latter to 880,000; but aa 
many are wanted for carriage, on the whole perhaps in the 
district there may be 980,000 adult oxen, 100,000 of which 
nay be of the better breed. 

It is said by the natives, thst the male animals of this species 
that are bom, greatly exceed in number the females; but I 
am*Uncertstn how far this may be true. The usual estimate 
U, that there are S5 breeding cows for every 100 head of 
labouring cattle; besides therefore the 80,000 labouring cows, 
whieh do not breed, as there are 960,000 labouring cattle, we 
must allow 336,000 breeding cows. The 100,000 carriage 
cattle are partly supported by importation, but about 30,000 
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cowB nay be necessary to supply the deficiency, and about 
20,000 are kept by people in Tillages who have no farms, and 
10,000 are kept in woods and wastes by the herdsmen of 
wealthy persons <^ho have large flocks of milch cows. It is 
therefore probable, that the adult females may be about 
446,000; of these 80,000 may be employed in the plough, 
and 816,000 more may belong to cultivators, and live on the 
farms, 20,000 may live about towns, and belong to Brahmans, 
rich people and tradesmen, who do not cultivate land, and 
10,000 are the property also of wealthy men, and are fed in 
woods and wastes under the care of herdsmen. The young 
cattle of this kind will be about equal in number to one-half 
of the ailults, and there may be about 20,000 bulls, so that 
the total number may be about two millions. 

In the clay countries that arc fully cultivated, the number 
of cattle bred is not adequate to the demand; but where there 
are large tracts overgrown with wood, such as near Maldeh, 
Ghoraghat and Jogodol, the number is more than suflUcient. 
On the whole there is no occasion to purchase the common 
plough cattle from other districts; hut perhaps 1,000 head of 
the better kind of oxen are annually imported. 

The cows that are kept about farms and villages, are turned 
out to feed on the pasture about seven in the morning, return 
home in the evening, and remain all night in a hut, where 
they aie allowed a tittle rice straw to eat, and in the rainy 
season some grass, which is cut from the little banks that 
divide the rice-fields. If the proprietor is rich, they receive 
also a little oil-cake or bran, which alone renders their con¬ 
dition toicrable, as the quantity of straw is very small, and at 
some seasons the food that can be procured on the pasture is 
next to nothing. The oxen are treated much in the same 
manner, only their time for procuring food is abridged by the 
five or six hours, during which they are employed in labour; 
and it is very seldom that the mere plough cattle receive 
either bran or oil-cake. These are reserved for the cows of 
the wealthy, .and the oxen employed to carry loads. The 
pasture in this country consists of the following descriptions 
of land;— 

First, Of 261 square miles of inundated land, which is 
totally inaccessible during the rainy season, and in the dry 
is mostly overgrown with harsh coarse grass, which no hunger 
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c«D enable an ox to swallow. The onlj nourishment wbich ' 
the ox kind can procure from this land, is some line grass 
that creeps among the reeds, and of this the quantity is so 
small, that one acre of meadow land in England may with 
safety be asserted to produce more grass lit for a cow, than 
SO acres of the marsh land in Dinajpoor. This land is also 
disposed in such large masses, that it is accessible to the 
cattle of only a small proportion of the country. 

Secondly, There are Sltl square miles of woods and forests. 
In these the pasture is rather better, and they are accessibie 
at all seasons of the year. In the dry season the bushes pre¬ 
serve the vegetation from being entirely burnt, so that perhaps 
10 acres give as much pasture as an acre of meadow land in 
England; and being more equally interspersed than the inun¬ 
dated land, they are a much greater resource for the cattle 
of the fanners. 

Thirdly, A greater resource, and in many parts almost the 
only one, is in burial-grounds, roads, market-places, and in 
steep barren lands, such as the banks of tanks, sandy heights 
and the like, of which I have estimated the extent at about 
300 square miles. During the rainy season, or for about six 
months in the year, these produce a tolerable pasture, and I 
am told, that the cattle then are in decent condition. In the 
remainder of the year the herbage on these parts is quite 
burnt up, and though the cattle are turned out upon them, it 
may be considered chiefly as a means of giving them air. In 
the fine rice countries of a clay land, necessarily abounding 
with labouring cattle, this is almost the only resource. The 
cows that are kept there, are few in number in proportion to 
the oxen, and it is there chiefly that they are yoked in the 
plough. The quantity of straw also is considerable, and thecattle 
are ofien sent to other parts, when not wanted for the plough. 

Fourthly, The lands that have been deserted and are not 
overgrown with forests, or that are occasionally cultivated 
amount to about 650 square miles, of which about 520 may 
be in pasture. This is chiefly in the parts where the free 
soil prevails, and in the rainy season it is a great resource for 
the cattle. Except in some parts that are flooded, the pas¬ 
ture is then very good. In the dry season it is much parched, 
and then the part that was inundated becomes useful, as it 
always retains a little moisture. In some parts strangers 
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oncroBcb very much on this land, and in the rainy season the 
cattle from all the tow land near the Nagor, fly to the hnghts 
of Hemtabad and Akhanogor. 

It would thus appear, that it is only during the rainy season 
that the pasture aflords a tolerable nourishment to the cattle, 
and even that, only in some parts of the district. At that 
season, they are compelled to fly from the inundated lands, 
and in the best cultivated parts, where the soil is of a stiff 
clay, there is no extent of pasture for the cattle to enjoy. In 
the dry season want is felt everywhere, except immediately 
afler the rice harvest, when the cattle are turned into the 
stubble, and the eagerness with which they devour the coarsest 
stems to the very ground, is a clear proof of the misery which 
they suffer. 

The pasture lands are everywhere lefl to nature, and in this 
district she has not been bountiful in grass, that is fit for 
cattle to eat. It would be in vmn to expect that any attention 
should be paid to improvement, where there is a right of 
common pasturage, and this must continue so long as the 
property is vested in Hindus, at least so far as respects cows 
and oxen; and while these are allowed to roam at large, it is 
of no utility for any man to improve a field of grass. The 
inundated lands and woods of this district, which at present 
are of little or no value, would maintain a great many cattle 
were the land cleared; and were they granted to Mohamme¬ 
dans or others, who were authorized and willing to exact 
money from every beast that fed in them, it might be worth 
their while to clear them, and to free the country from the 
nests of those destructive animals that now ravage its crops. 
It might perhaps be just to seize upon these lands, from 
which the present proprietors receive no advantage, and 
which they are either unable or unwilling to prevent from 
being a nuisance. 

Almost all the proprietors of land being Hindus, their 
customs regulate every thing respecting cattle, and no rent is 
demanded for the pasture of the ox kind, nor are they hin¬ 
dered from going on any field that they choose, which is not 
producing some crop. This wretched liberality is a com¬ 
plete bar to all improvement of the pasture, or indeed to-the 
introduction of any good plan of agriculture. In the parts 
where there is any considerable extent of pasture without 
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cultisRted fields iDtervening, a boy is hired to tend the cattle* 
of the village while at pasture, and one boy can keep about 
25 bead. His reward consists of food, and a rag to tie round 
his middle, which is estimated at eight anas a month, so that 
he receives about three anas a year for each head of cattle. 
Where there is no pasture except on roads, market places, 
high broken corners, and the like, the cattle, when there is a 
crop on the ground, are usually confined on the pasture by a 
tether. When the crop has been cut they are allowed to 
range on the stubble under the care of a boy. 

The males that are kept for breeding are chosen with little 
pains or attention, and no higher price than usual is ever 
given for the sake of improving the breed. Among the Mu¬ 
ll ammedans the rich farmers keep hulls, and these are allowed 
to impregnate the cows of their poor neighbours without 
reward. Among the Hindus a very pernicious custom pre¬ 
vails. When a rich man dies, and when after the mourning 
the ceremony called Sraddho has been performed, a young 
bull is consecrated with much ceremony to Sib, and is married 
to four young cows. At the same time a post, much carved, 
and containing an image of a bull, is planted in the ground 
near some public place. A mark is then put on the bull, and 
he is turned loose. He may go where he pleases, and it is 
not lawful to beat him, even if he is eating a man's crop, or 
enters a shop, and is devouring the grain that is exposed to 
sale. The sufferers shout, and make a noise to drive him 
away; but he soon becomes reconciled to this idle clamour, 
and eats very quietly until he is satisfied. These consecrated 
bulls (Sangr) accordingly become very fat, and are fine 
animals, but exceedingly destructive. The wives are given 
away to a Brahman, are not treated with any uncommon 
respect, and their husband has no particular connection with 
them, but serves as a common town hull. In this district, 
fortunately, they are not numerous. Tliis idle ceremony 
never costs less than dO rs., and often amounts to 500. The 
two last Rajas of Dinajpoor, among numerous other contri¬ 
vances for ruining themselves, in which they had great success 
in a very short period, consecrated about2,000 cows in the same 
manner, and dedicated them to four temples at their four 
favourite places of residence. As no person presumed to 
molest any of these sacred animals, the places became imme- 
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Jlately waste. Mr. Hatch sold all the cows except 100, wliich 
an old lady of the family still retains, and is probably soothed 
in her misfortunes by this mark of respect; but her cows, 
although beautiful creatures, are a great nuisance. 

The Hindus of Bengal, before the Muhammedan conquest, 
arc said never to have castrated the bull. In fact, I ibuiid 
that any questions on this subject were exceedingly disagree¬ 
able, and that although the landlords and their agents tole¬ 
rated the practice in the Muhainmcdans and impure tribes, 
yet they considered it as very illegal and disgraceful, and not 
fit to be mentioned. I suspect, therefore, that until the Mu¬ 
hammedan invasion Bengal must have been either cultivated 
with tlie hoe, or very much neglected, for much cultivation 
could never have been carried on by the hull, Pliny indeed 
mentions the elephant as the common labouring cattle of 
India; yet it is difficult to suppose that he has not been in an 
error. Castration is performed by the very lowest people, 
and is generally done by excision. The bull is not castrated 
until his third year, nor wrought until his fourth, and gene¬ 
rally lives until about 12 years of age, when he is completely 
exhausted. He is wrought in the plough about five hours in 
the day, and draws hy the shoulder, tlic yoke passing over 
his neck. As the yoke is never stuffed, and as the saddle on 
which he carries toads is seldom good, the poor animal is 
often miserably galled, and covered with sores. He is driven 
by a goad, and by twisting his tail, and very few old oxen 
have this member entire and unbroken. Fortunately for the 
rattle of this district the wise men are not so fond of cautery 
as in the south of India. 

The cow usually has her first calf in her fifth year, and 
being better treated lives for 15 years. Some have a calf 
every year, others only once in two years, but the farmer's 
cattle arc reckoned to be only one half of their time in milk. 
The calf is allowed to suck all day hut is tied up in the even¬ 
ing, and the cow is milked in the morning, before her calf is 
turned loose. The common farm cattle, on an average, give 
to their master half a ser a day for one lialf of tlieir time, or 
six months in the year. Those of the better breed, when fed 
by a Brahman, give double that quantity. The advantages, 
therefore, which a farmer receives from his cows are as 
follows:—1st. They keep up his slock of labouring cattle, so 
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that in stating the expense of a farm nothing should be allowed 
on that head. 2dly. The cattle produce manure. Srdly. They 
give R small quantity of milk. Of the 336,000 cows in this dis¬ 
trict which belong to farmers, perhaps ^ or 67,^0 are of large 
breed, and give one ser a day, or 180 ser a year, worth six 
rs., and the remaining S68,8U0 give one-lialf of that produce; 
80 that the total value of the cows’ milk that the farmers of 
the district obtain may be 12,09,600 rupees. The expense 
of boys to tend these cows may be 69,600 rs. a year, leaving 
a net proRt of 11,40,000 rs., or 2 rs. 6 anas a plough. It 
would be unfair, however, to state the whole of this to the 
profit of the cattle, for if the farmer put a value on the straw 
which he gave to each cow, the profits would in a great 
measure disappear, and those arising from the cultivation of 
rice would be greater than I have stated, for I have valued 
only the grain. In fact where there is a demand the poorer 
farmers in general prefer selling their straw, and wlierevcr 
there are many people in easy circumstances wlio are not 
farmers there is a demand, for rich people wish to have cows 
of their own, in'order to avoid the adulteration and nastiness 
of the milk that can be purchased. 

Although a large proportion of the farmers are Muhumme- 
medans they derive little or no profit from the meat of their 
oxen, for they are so strictly watched by the Hindu landlords 
and thmr agents that it is almost impossible for them to kill 
a beast without detection, and every means in these people’s 
power would be employed to ruin a culprit. It is chiefly 
under the immediate protection of the European magistrate, 
and of the two Muliqmmedan saints at Peruya, that the 
luxury of beef can be eqjoyedand, from all that I could 
learn, less than 100 head of cattle are killed in the course of 
a year. On the whole, the fanners of this district would 
sufifer little were the breed of oxen terminated, for the value 
of the milk is not considerable, and the same number of people 
might cultivate the ground to much more advantage by the 
spade or hoe, as is done in China and Nepal. Were that the 
case the little injury that would be suffered by the loss of the 
milk would be amply made up by the saving of herdsmen, by 
the preventing depredadons on the growing crops, which are 
very considerable, and by the saving on stock. 

People in easy circumstances in towns and villages, as 1 
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IiBTe already said, are very desirous of keeping cows, in order 
to procure milk free from adulteration, and somewhat clean; 
and accordingly, so far as I have been able to learn, about 
80,000 head are kept, and are comparatively in excellent con¬ 
dition, not tliat they are fed like the cattle of England, but 
they may receive as much nourishment as those in the high¬ 
lands of Scotland. In the town of Dinajpoor a cow of this 
kind often gives two sers of milk to her master, but one ser, 
or 180 sers a year, may be the usual rate; and as milk is dear 
in towns it is valued at 20 sers for the rupee, altogether nine 
rupees. During the six months when the cow is in milk she 
is led with straw, bran, and oil-cake, and her food may cost 
eight anas a month. During the other six months she is 
allowed only a little straw anu the wretched pasture in which 
she is allowed to range; this may cost four anas a montli, 
or altogether 4^ rupees. The gross produce will be 180,000 
rupees; the gain, besides procuring good clean milk in place 
of bad and dirty, is 00,000 rupees on a capital of 130,000. 
Brahmans or Hindus of pure birth, who ace the people that 
usually keep these cows, ought not to sell the calves, but 
should give away in charity such as arc superfluous; a great 
many, however, are forgetful, and make a little profit by dis¬ 
obeying a rule in which there is neither policy nor virtue. 

1 have mentioned that about 10,000 cows ace kept entirely 
in the woods and wastes of this district, and never enter the 
villages. It has probably been the immense profit which 
arises from this descripfion of cattle that has led to an 
opinion of cattle being the principal wealth of an Indian 
farmer. In this district there are not 200 of these cattle that 
belong to fanners. Some are tlie property of landlords, of 
their agents, and of merchants; but by far the greater part 
belong to Goyalas or milkmen, and by far the greater part 
belong to the people of Maldeh. A few from the banks of 
the Nagor and Kulik go every year to Morong; but 1 shall 
defer saying any thing on that subject until I have access to 
the frontier of that country, and shall here confine myself to 
the maimer in which the Goyalas of Maldeh and its vicinity 
manage their cattle. Each herd consists of from 100 to 500 
adult cows, which in the rainy season are fed in the woods of 
Peruya, or in those between the Tanggoii and Puuabhoba, 
and in the dry season pasture on the inundated lands that 
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are near the former river. During tiie latter season they 
never enter the house, but in the nights of the rainy season 
they are sheltered under long sheds. In the inundated lands 
a fence of dry thorns secures them, at night, from the beasts 
of prey. The following estimate was given by a (loyala of 
the profit and loss of a herd of lOQ cows kept in this 
manner 

Chabbb. —Prime coit 100 catvs from 3 to f) rs. 600 rs.; 5 luillii at 4 
n., 20 rs.; total, 620 rupees. Annual vtiarge. Interest of stock, at 12 
per cent., 74 rs. 6 anas, 4 pice ; 1 chief herdsman, st 3 rs. a month, 36 
rs ; .3 inferior herdetnen, at 2^ rs., !)0 re.; rope, at 2 rs. a too nth, 24 re. j 
1 blanket to each herdsinau, 4 rs.; Siicrilices, 10 rs.; petty chargee of 
various kinds, 15 rs. j total charge, 263 rs. 6 aDa!i, 4 pice, profit. 

There are 70 cows in milk, for in this state the cattle seem 
to retain their milk longer than when confined about villages. 
Each cow gives from ^ to I J ser, but the daily average pro¬ 
duce is about 50 sera, which at Maldch is worth 30 aers for 
the rupee. The total annual produce is 912 rs. 8 anas. The 
milkmen of the town go to the herd, and purchase the milk 
on the spot, at the rate above mentioned. The number of 
female calves keep up the herd. There is no rent. The 
avowed profit, besides full interest, is therefore 659 rs. 1 anas, 
8 pice, on a stock of 620 rupees. The Goyala was evidently 
concealing the value of the young oxen sold, this being a dis¬ 
graceful action. But a capital of 620 rs. is so large a sum 
that the trade is not overstocked, and the pasture is capable 
of supporting many more cattle than now feed on it. The 
gross produce of these cattle may be reckoned at 90,000 rs. 
a year. These two lost methods of keeping cattle are highly 
advantageous, and might not only be continued but greatly 
extended, were the farmers to adopt the cultivation by the 
hoe. The cows would supply milk for the luxurious, and the 
oxen that were bred would be sufficient fur the road, and 
might be kept in tolerable condition. 

With the immense population that overpowers this country, 
even were the opinions of the people compatible with eating 
butchera’ meat, the means of procuring it are totally inade¬ 
quate, and there is no possible way of finding food for such 
a multitude, except by the cultivation of grain. The means 
that this affords are indeed ample, and there is, besides, suffi¬ 
cient room for the cultivation of many valuable articles, such 
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as opium, cotton, silk, and indigo, that will enable the countiy 
amply to repay whatever it wants from foreigners. The re¬ 
sources, therefore, which cattle give to the country are so 
triflbg that on all occasions they should give way to whatever 
may promote cultivation; that is, so long as the population 
continues at its present enormous standard. If (he people 
could he contented to avoid breeding children so fast, and 
the population were reduced two-thirds, the condition of the 
csttle might enter into the system of agriculture, and all ranks 
might share in the comforts to be derived from the skins and 
meat, and their condition might in many other respects be im¬ 
proved; but this would require the introduction of so many 
new customs, directly in opposirion to those which now pre¬ 
vail, that the hope of such improvements being realized may 
be looked upon as a dream. 

Provided it were practicable, the principal objection against 
introdudug the hoe husbandry in place of the plough would 
be the loss of manure. This is the essence of good hus¬ 
bandry, and the cow is at present the only animal from 
whence the farmer of Dinajpooi receives a supply. This 
supply is, however, so scanty that, I am persuaded, more ad¬ 
vantage might be procured from collecting the straw in pits, 
where, mixed with ashes and whatever soil could be obtained, 
it,would rot, and give a much greater supply than what is now 
procured. But the custom of ploughing with cattle is so 
habitual that no means exist to eradicate it were the measure 
advisable, at least it must be a work of great time and ^f- 
frculty. 

In this district the buffalo {Bot bubaltu) is of little int- 
portsnce. The number does not exceed, 5000 adult females. 
Perhaps a thousand may frequent the banks of the Nagor 
and Kulik in the rainy season, and in the dry are sent to 
Morong. For the present I shall pass over these, and con¬ 
tent myself with noticing the manner in which the people 
manage about 4000, that are fed chiefly on the banks of the 
Tanggon and Punabhoba. The Diniqpoor Riga, however, 
possesses a considerable herd, that feeds partly near Nawab- 
gunj, and partly in the Rongpoor district; but an account of 
these also, as common to two districts, may be at preunt 
omitted. The management of a herd of buffalos and a herd 
of cows is nearly the same. In the dry season they frequent 
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Ibe inundated lands and marshes, and in the rainy season 
they are led to the woods; but the buffalos require no pre> 
paution to keep them from wild beasts. Both kinds of cattle 
are subject to a disease called Bosonto or small pox, which 
comes once in 9 or 10 years, and kills a great many; but the 
young females being added to the flock, the number increBaes 
greatly before the next occurrence of the disease, and the 
average number of the herd should be reckoned on the fourth 
or fifth year after the calamity has happened. This dis¬ 
order has not the smallest affinity to the vaccine. 

The tame buffalo of the district is a very fine ammal, 
nearly resembling the wild one. Indeed the breeds are very 
much intermixed; for many people keep no males, and allow 
the wild bulls to impregnate their tame females. Some per¬ 
sons also endeavour to seise upon wild males, and after 
taming them keep them for breeding. On the contrary 
othera allow their young male calves to run wild, at the de¬ 
mand here for them as sacrifices is small, as they are never 
employed either for carriage or in agriculture, and in the 
wild slate their depredadons tend to prevent the encroach* 
menta of agriculture on the pasture. 

Why the males are not employed in labour it would be 
difficult to say, as they are very much fitted for the low 
lands of this district. The great demand for sacrifices has 
probably prevented their being used in the districts, which 
lead the fashion, and that is blindly followed, where the tame 
caule does not exist. The fallowing it a statement of the 
expense end profit of a herd of buffalos, consisting of 100 
adplt females. 

CaAROs.—Prinie cost of 100 fcmslea at B n., 800 n.; 4 main, 92 n. 
Total 892 n, 

AaMUAL Expshss. —One cfiief hL-nUmaii, at 2t ri. per month, 90 is.; 
four under henhmeo, at 2 rs. per louiuh, 26 r*. j clothing for the hetde. 
mm, IS n.; one blanket for each, 5 ts. i rent for pasturage, 6 ra. ; lacri. 
fiees, 5 n. i interest of stock nt 12 per cent., 99 rs. 13 anas, 8 plee. 
Front SfiS n. 13 anas 6 piee. Sixtj female buflalos in milk give on an 
ascftgD 120 acra a day, worth 9 n., i096 rt.; ux male caives at 9 ra. 
eaoh, )8n. Total l]13n. The neat profit, besides Interest, is tbeie- 
foru 864 n. 3 ansa 7 pice on a ca^ai of 832 rt. 

The milk ia bought, in the aaqae manner as that of the 
cows, by people who reside in villages, and who prepare it in 
. dm tarioiu ways used by the natives. The annual value of 
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the whole milk produced by the 5000 buffalos will be about 
54,750 rs. The annual value of the whole milk produced in 
the district may be estimated thus;— 

Conrs beloDainE to fartnen, 1,209,600; ditto to rilla^n, 130,000; 
ditto to Goyalas, 90,000. Total cowt' milk, 1,479,600 1 bafftlot’ millt, 
64,750. Total 1,534,360. 

The milk has been valued partly at the highest price of 
Maldeh and Dinajpoor, and partly at the low price of country 
places. This compared with the produce of the arable 
lands is about one-fifteenth part of the whole. 1 mustalao ob¬ 
serve, that, although those estimates were given by people 
interested, who seldom in this country exaggerate their 
gains, 1 suspect, that the actual produce of the daily is not 
near so much. 

Goats are very generally kept by both Muhamtnedans 
and Hindus of impure liirth, and are very numerous, pro¬ 
bably not less than 8U0,()O0, They are of the common short- 
legged smooth-haired breed, and have degenerated aa much 
as possible. Their milk is never used; indeed they are so 
poorly fed, that none could be taken without the utmost 
danger to the kid. They are, however, a great source of 
comfort to the people; for the males about six or seven 
months old, after having been offered to the gods or saints, 
afford the votary a nourishing food. Perhaps 300,000 may 
be sacrificed in the year, worth on an average 6 anas, or on 
the whole, 125,000 rs. Sheep are of much less consequence. 
They are nearly of the same breed with those called Curum- 
bar, which I have described in the account of my travels into 
the south of India; but both their wool and milk arc entirely 
neglected. Tlte number is very inconsiderable, and the only 
useful produce is the skin, and the young males, that are 
offered in the same way as goats. The natives prefer the 
goats’ flesh, although to Europeans nothing can be worse^ 
and no meat can be finer than that of the Bengal sheep. 

Notwithstanding the prevalence of the Moslems, swine are 
more numerous in this district than sheep; which, according 
to different views of the subject, is reckoned by some to be 
owing to the want of shame in the low Hindus, while hy 
others it is attributed to their good sense. The animals are 
very much neglected, are never fattened, and are allowed to 
eat and wallow in every kind of impurity; but in thia ic- 
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spect the; are little inferior to the sacred animal of the 
Hindus, which in its diatresaed state in India is a very impure 
feeder. The meat of the hog, however bad, is a great re¬ 
source for the poor, who rear the animals at little or no 
expense; and is offered by them to the gods. In some parts 
they even procure money by selling them to people, who 
come from Bbotan; and it is rather remarkable, that the 
chief agent in this commerce should be a Muhanimedan, 
a merchant of Rongpoor. 

In this district the condition of horses is exceedingly low; 
perhaps there may be 3000 ponies of a most wretched breed, 
which never receive any nourisliment, except what they can 
glean in the fields, and which are totally unacquainted with 
comb, brush, scissors, or shoe. Their value is from two to 
five rs. each. The greater part belong to Fakirs, who retain 
some faint tincture of the love for the noble animal, which 
was so eminent among their progenitors. A rather better 
breed of poney is brought from Bliotun, and is called Tang- 
gon. From the Ayeen Akbery it would appear, that Gho- 
raghat, in this district, was formerly celebrated for that 
breed of horses. I do not, Imwever, think it probable, that 
any considerable number was ever bred in the plains of Ben¬ 
gal ; but I suppose, that many were brought to Ghoraghat 
as the most convenient market, just as tliey are now brought 
to Rongpoor. The number in this district may be about 
400, and they ai'c of the very worst quality, 30 rs. being 
considered as a high price. Except the horses belonging to 
Europeans, there is not one in the district fit to mount a 
trooper. 

Dogs, that have such a familiarity with man in Europe, are 
not admitted to that honour in India, and no employment can 
be more disgraceful than the taking care of this fine animal; 
yet the breed is very numerous, and every village swarms 
with half starved curs They eat all manner of carcasses 
and impurities, and are not reckoned the property of any in¬ 
dividual. The narives seldom enter into any sort of fami¬ 
liarity with them, nor are the children ever seen cither caress¬ 
ing or tormenting them; but they are tolerated, and one or 
two, according to the wealth uf the family, are permitted to 
eat the scraps. In return they sleep in the yard, and make 
a noise when any stranger approaches, especially at night. 
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The bitches arc few in number, and {^ci>erally more starred 
than the dogs, as they are weaker, and no one interests him¬ 
self in their quarrels; but they are so prolific that the num¬ 
ber of dogs always exceed that of the houses which give them 
shelter, and a large proportion hare no resource but to lire, 
like jackals, upon wliatever comes in tlieir way, and numbers 
are ^nging about the rillages in the utmost misery. Their 
nature, howerer, is very different from the suspicious temper 
of the jackal, and the least attention shown to one of tlmse 
dogs is repaid with gratitude. The most moderate feeding 
attaclies him instantly, and he stands on the defence against 
all strangers, not only of the canine species, but against men 
of every description different from those that feed him. I 
oi^n observed, that the dogs, which followed my party from 
the villages on account of the offals, became quite enraged 
when a villager approached ; and no sooner were their most 
pressing wants supplied than they began to look out for dis- 
tinedon. At first they were satisfied with attending the ser¬ 
vants and other people at meals, and gratefully took whatever 
was left; but after they were a little fattened, their principal 
delight was to follow me, when I either walked or rode on 
the journey; and although I never fed them, the least atten¬ 
tion on ray part seemed to fill them with joy ; for they very 
soon discovered that 1 was the chief person in the company. 

Cats are much in the same predicament with dogs. They 
are just tolerated, and live in a half domestic half wild state. 
They are not numerous. 

Owing to the number of Muhammedans fowls arc abun¬ 
dant ; by the Hindus of Bengal they are reckoned impure. 
Every Muhammedan family has some, which receive shelter 
in its huts, and sometimes a little grain. They are never fat, 
and few arc sold; but they are no doubt the best animal food 
that the natives enjoy, and there is scarcely any Muham¬ 
medan family so poor, but that can occasionally offer a fowl 
to a saint, and eat the meat. 

Both low Hindus and Muhammedans keep ducks; but 
they are not so numerous as fowls, and although they are 
never confined, nor kept from impure feeding, are higher 
priced than pullets. 

Pigeons also arc very plenty and cheap. Many people 
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keep them merely u peti; but at all times they are pro- 
corable in abundance. 

Oeese are chiefly kept by rich men as pets, as ewans are 
now in England, or as geese were by our ancestors when in> 
Taded by Cmssr. They can seldom 1^ procured to purchase, 
and are ncTer ftttened. 

In many puts no person has eren beard of a turkey; in 
othen, peoidewho have gone to Duuypoor on buuness, hare 
seen the animal in the judge’s farm-yard, and hare told their 
countrymen of its wonderful appearance. 

Fernet *.—^Very littie of this district can be s«d to be 
fenced; and in many parts the fences include merely the yard 
and kitchen garden. The houses of the natives, as I hare 
before mentioned, consist of several huts occupying a yard, 
that is almost always enclosed. By the natives the whole col¬ 
lectively ia called Simana, and it has been called Compound 
by the Elngliah, for what reason 1 do not know. The yard, 
or the space within the fence that is not occupied by houses, 
is by the natives cslled Uthan. The fence seems intended 
for two purposes; to concesl the family and especially the 
women from view or intniaion, and to keep out thieves and 
robbera. Where the soil is a stiff clay, the fence ia generally 
a mud wall, between five and tin feet high, the top of which 
ia thatched to prevent the rain from washing it away; for 
there ia no clay in this district like that of Hyaore, which 
with a very moderate repair will resist the rain for ages. 
This is a great loss, as the thatch is both expensive and fv 
dlitatea the communication of fire, and is besides ugly. It is 
probable, that a few broken bricks or pots, mixed with the 
upper layer of clay, might enable the wall to stand a rainy 
aeaton. The expense of annual repairs would be a mere 
trifle. These mud walls are by far the beat fencea fer every 
purpoae required; but, although they often exclude thieves, 
they are no aecurity against robbers, who in this district nm 
saib to be very numerous and cruel. The houaea are too 
much scattered to enable the natives to St^re themselves and 
tbeir cattle from robbera by meant of a common mnd wall, or 
fence of thorny plants, ai is done in Mysore. Indeed, thmr 
csgemess for concealment and privacy would not allow them 
to live huddled together in the amall spaeet that the villages 
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of Hyiore occupy. In the parts where the ii looie, and 
will not form walla, the fences are not so good. Very poor 
people generally throw up a bank of earth from a ditA, and 
plant a row of reeds on the top of the bank, which gieea 
them privacy; from thieves they are in no danger, having 
nothing that can be stolen. More wealthy people surround 
their yards by hurdles made of straw or re^s, and the 
wealthy make neat bamboo railings, often eight feet high, and 
line them with mats of bamboos, which gives privacy, wlule 
the railings ezclnde ordinary thieves. The robbers of this 
district go in too great numbers, and are too bold to be ex¬ 
cluded by any fence, that is not defended from within; and 
their cruelty has struck such a terror, that flight is the only 
thing thought of on their approach. 

The gardens in which vegetables for the kitchen are reared, 
and a small spot contiguous to the house for some rich crop, 
such as tobacco, are also generally fenced to exclude cattle. 
In parts where the soil is stiff this is done very effectually by 
a ^tch and bank of clay, which is repaired every year at a 
very trifling expense, and, indeed, in many places, every part 
of this soil, except the rice fields, is enclosed in this manner. 
Inloose soils the banks, unless made large, have little effect, 
and this is in general too expensive. The natives, there¬ 
fore, endeavour to fordfy the bsnk with a hedge, but owing 
to carelessness it is seldom of much effect, and the plants 
commonly chosen for the purpose are very iigndiciouriy se¬ 
lected : they are as follows— 

The Jiyol, mentioned among the trees of the district No. 
81, is thst most usually selected, merely, 1 believe, on account 
of the readiness with which it takes root, so that It is at once 
a kind of fence; but it wants thorns, and any animal may 
force ita way through the hedge that chooses to make a little 
exertion. 

The only other hedge in such situations, that is at all com¬ 
mon, is the Bherondo or Jalropha CwrcM, which is eqnaOy 
ineffectual, and equally easy to raise. The seed is never 
used fur making oil, but the juice is reckoned a good appli¬ 
cation for sores. This juice seems ve^ different from the 
milk, that flows from most plants alUed to the Bherondo, and 
which is in general acrid. The clear juice of the Bherondo 
possesses little of that quality, but is very viscid; end 
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blow it into bubbUsi as an amusement, just as in Europe they 
blow soap suds. 

Two other plants, still less eiTectual, but very ornamental, 
are used in the fences of this district, and are raued from 
seed. The one is the Joyonti, or Setban egyptiactu of the 
Encyclopedie. It is very ornamental, and grows very fast. 
Its wood is useful for fuel, and for constructing the roofs of 
huts. 

The other I have seen only in this district, where it is 
called Borojhinggu. It is perhaps still more ornamental than 
the Setban, and is applied to the same uses. In the writings 
of botanists I have not been able to trace any account of this 
plant, which is a species of RoKnia. 

There are four thorny plants, that are occasionally found 
in the hedges of this country, which would make good fences, 
and which do not liarbour vermin, nor stop ventilation; but 
tbe natives seem to have some aversion to them. The thorns 
are probably inconvenient to people with naked feet. The 
first is tbe Phonimonsa, a species of cactus, of which I can 
trace no account in botanical systems, and which has been 
found to be a proper food for a kind of cochineal, as I have 
detailed in my account of Mysore. The next is the Monsa, 
a noble kind of EujAorbium, called IJerufoUum by botanists, 
and which is sacred to Bbhohori, the goddess of serpents. 
The third is tbe Patasij, a Euphorbium, not yet described, 
resembling the former a good deal, although not so fine a 
plant. The fourth is the Narasij, or Euphorbium antiquo~ 
rum, a very fine plant, which, with a little care, makes an 
excellent fence in any soil. Except the houses and gardens, 
nearly the whole country is open. Some little care, however, 
is bestowed on rich crops, especially on the Mulberry, every* 
where, and on the cotton in clay lands, which are always sur¬ 
rounded by a bank of earth, that is a sufficient fence even in 
lands of a loose soil. If thu were extended to all the higher 
lands^ the expense would not be great, were the fields of con¬ 
siderable dimensions; but where most farms do not exceed 
five acres, and where twenty things are culUvated in that ex¬ 
tent, subdivisions would be intolerable, A euldvator of Mul¬ 
berry, near Maldeh, estimated the forming such a fence in 
loose soil at 2 is. for 480 feet. The annnal expense is one- 
half of the prime cost. This, however, is a man's wages for 
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40 (Ittys, and, 1 am persuaded, is over-rated. The common 
estimate in cotton lands of a stiff clay, which are all enclosed 
in the same manner, is 12 days work for a man to enclose half 
an acre, or 600 feet, and 6 days to keep it in repair. 

When a spot is cultivated with capsicum, or any other rich 
crop, it is generally surrounded by a hedge of dry bushes, 
and the fields of sugar-cane are surrounded by a row of Oror 
(Cytuvt Cajari), The seed is sown when the field is planted, 
and by the time that the canes become a temptation to cattle, 
the Oror has grown, and keeps off alight attempts at intru¬ 
sion, besides producing a considerable quantity of an excel¬ 
lent pulse. It is, however, totally incapable of turning the 
wild hog, which is the most dangerous enemy to the cane. 

I have already mentioned the great expense that is required 
to tend the Kine of this district, to which must be added the 
trouble of tending the horses, goats, sheep, and hogs, and 
the still greater trouble and expense which attends the 
watching of the growing crops by night, to keep off wild hogs 
and buffaloes, and with which a great many of the labourers 
are constantly harassed. The whole expense, however, thus 
bestowed is very ineffectual, and a very great loss is suffered 
both from tame and wild animals. It may, indeed, be safely 
said, that the natives, in this respect, are very bad neigh¬ 
bours, and too often seize an opportunity of allowing their 
cattle to satiate their ravenous appetites at their neighbours’ 
cost. Fences, which would in a great measure prevent these 
expenses and losses, are therefore much wanted; hut, in the 
present state of things, I know not how they could be made. 
The farmers are too poor, and the landlords too careless, to 
lay out money to any great extent. Perhaps the introduction 
of the Buphorbium TirueaUi might assist. It grows very 
readily, makes a fine close hedge, and, having no prickles, 
would be, perhaps, more acceptable to the natives than the 
prickly plants of the same kind. Besides, its cuttings, trod¬ 
den into the mud of low rice lands, form an excellent manure, 
and it grows on any soil that is not inundated. The finest 
fences that I have seen in India are formed of this plant, 
which preserves a freshness and moisture in the most scorching 
winds. 
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Farms.* —It ia isld, tlist ia most pwU of thia districi, Mr. Hstdi im 
troduced s ref(nlation, by wbicb tbe aize of fsmii ia restricted not to ezceed 
50 I^Ealta* At soy rate tbe people every where slmoat sud, tbst there 
ia anch a regolstioo, sod therefore often concealed tbe reel extent of their 
farms. ! have not heard the reaaooa that were ataiipied for this reattictiun, 
aUhouf'h it was probably with a view either of doini; away the tnanuer of 
coltivation by aharini; the crop, or from some scheme of equaiizinK pro¬ 
perty. It uiav have alto been made in conaequeiice of representations 
from the laoalords, who pretend, that large farmers neglect their landa. 
Neither do I know certainly whether or not such a regulation exists; for 
the land holders may hold out a pretence of that nBliire.iR order to render 
tbe large farmers more dependent on them, by granting them leases, that 
they imagine are not strictly legal 

With whatever view it was framed, nr alleged to be framed, 1 have no 
doubt in stating, that the observance of such a regulation would be highly 
injniioua both to agiicullure, and to the labourer. These people, who 
ctutivate land for a ahare of the produce, are in a better state than com¬ 
mon labourers, and moat fall to that level, unless they are employed as at 
present} for they have not stock sufHcient to enable them to cultivate 
without asaietaoce. Besides the reducing farms to 60 bigaha woubi com¬ 
pel even rich man to give up agriculture, aod to remove his stock to 
tome other employment, which of all other circumstances would lie that 
■nosl destructive. Indeed the quantity of stock belonging to actual farmers 
Is already a great deal too smaU, and tlie observance of this regulation 
would go' near to banish it altogether. 

Like other useless or pernicious regulations, however, this is constantly 
evaded, and teases fur 50 bigahs each are granted to 5 or A persons of the 
same family, it being understood, that tlie whole belongs to the principal 
person. Ihe actual size of tbe farms ii very various. 1 have already 
stated, that tlie t',Lsl extent, which can tic eiiltivated by one plough, is 10 
large bigahs, or 50 Calcutta bigahs, or 6 acres, but many persons rent a 
much smaller extent. These are chiefly tradesmen, who wish to have as 
much rice as vvill maintain their families for some time before harvest, when 
traders take advantage of tbe demand, and usually raise their mwlo to 
an immoderate price. These tradesmen do not cultivate the fielns them¬ 
selves, but euiploy people to do it fur a share. Tlie people also, who 
enme in this cultivation for a share, have in Mneral 2 or 3 bigalis, fur 
wRich they pay rent, and employ their leisure time in cultivaiing land for 
thdr nelTODOtin for one half of the produce, on which accouut they are 
called Aimiyart, or half people. 

About a half of the farmera, or those who rent lantls and follow no trade, 
have one or two plougha, and seldom employ servants. The head of the 
fitmiW and a son or brother hold the ploughs; onlv, if tliere is no boy in 
the ^ily, one must be hireil to tend tbe cattle, ff the farm is not quite 
large enough to employ their plongbs the whole year, they cultivate some¬ 
what addiriunsl for a sliare of the produce-, and, if It U of a clay soil, 
which occupies the farmer only G months in the year, they hire tliemselves 
out as day labourers to those who cultivate free soils, or as porters or 
labourers to merchants and iiianufactnren of sugar and indigo. Allddluig 
farmen who have 3, 4 or 5 ploughs, form perhaps 7-IGths of the 
whole. Theseaie not exempt from holding the plough, liul hire in senontz 
to make up the defidendes ou the numlier of labourers, that may be iu 
their families, that ia to say always one man fur each plough, with a 
number of boys sufficient to take i-are of the cattle. Where the soil is 


* In consequence of the importance of the lauded tenures in India, I am 
induced to give this section at length.— [Itn.] 
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frea, and protlnm a variety of eropa, eipecially aogar cana, more mn are 
raqairad at lome aaaaona of tbe year, paracalarly in tba coM leaaon, when 
tbm la oothinR to do in tba clay landi. PbisMB of thia bind nevar bW 
tbeaualves aa Uhoureia { bat thoae who Uve on a clay aoil en^oy tbe 6 
bile months in purchasioff rice, and carryin^f it to the maru, by wUdi they 
have ronaiderable profit. Tbnae arbo live on a free aoil have neither l^re 
nor cattle to spare for the purpose, and mnat sail tbeir gnda to tbdr 
neb^boart. The profits on tbit bind of trafie aeem to be ooaaidetablo, 
and it ii owing partly to tbia, inall probability, that the bnoen areridier 
on clay lands, that prutluce nolhbig eiceept rice, than tboae who oeen^ the 
lichcat lands in the district. 

About one firmer in 16 may rent from 30 to 100 acres. Tbeie leUiHn 
labour with their own hands, but keep as many ploughs as they have 
depen^Dt relationa, nr hire two or three additioiM men. Tbe remainder 
of tbeir lands they give to people who cullisale it ibr a share. These men 
have in general large capitals, and advance money or grain, both to those 
who cultivate for a share, and to tbeir other necessitous neighboun, to 
enibla them to live, while the cultivation is gwng forward. It may indeed 
be sM, that tbeir stuck entries on at least one h^f of the whole caltivalion 
of tbe country. Meet of tbe Adbiyars and small formera are more indebted 
to them than the whole value of their stock, and for six months in (he 
year would starve, did not tbe wealthy funners advance themj^ia to oM. 
It is they wlin even furnish the seed ; so that wheuevef one of them is dlt> 
contenteil, he gives up his furio, and retires with all his dependants to some 
other estate, where tliert are waste lands, wluch his stock eaables him to 
clear. The village, which be left, is then for some years unoccupied, 
until the landtorir can find a fu|Uive of the same kind; and in geneml 
must use a good deal of aolimtation, before he can indnee the former with 
his dependeuts to settle. On tliii account the fondlorda do sot like tbit 
class of men ; bot it is evident, that they are absolutely neeetaary ) unlesi 
the landlords theinselrea would advance money to tbeir ncoeamtoos tenantry. 
In a few places 1 beard, that thb is done, hut it is only practicable to ad. 
vantage on very small estates, and the baring large formers, who are able 
to supply the stock, Is a vast advanian to sU persons, that have esutea 
a respectable site. It is true, that taeac large formers exact eaormotta 
profits for whatever they advance to their iiec^tous dependent j but still 
they arc of infiuite use to these people, who without thmr assistance would 
be intlantly reduced to the state of common leboutm, ^ often to beggary. 
It must also he cwisidered.that the risk of advancing ii great, where there 
U very little inclination among the people to dtaenaige their foir debts. 
A clamour however, as usual, nai gone abroad agtdnst the svealthy formers, 
who are considered as mere Aayeri of the poor, aad no people privately 
join more earnestly in the cry Ihw the landlords. In public however they 
court the wealthy Wmers, and it is alleged often purcoaae tbeir asalslaBCe 
to enable them to fleece the poorer tenantry. A landlord or hb agent 
aaaemblea his people, and states, that he is in vrant of money tn buJd a 
honic, to perform a pilgrimage, to celebrate eome hoUdey, to marry a mb 
or a daughter, or to allevbte the pecniuary dblreas in which he is involved, 
and solicits the assistance of hb leiianiry. The rich formers have bean 
previously giuned, and give their consent tn a general asrenineat, and the 
others foUow tlieir exampb, rather than quartel with people on whom tter 
depend; but it is the poor only who nay. By thb mean rapacity the lenA- 
lord always renders himself more dependeot on these formers, as be 
stpteeses from hb other tenantry, what might enable them in tieoe tn cnl- 
limtewith their own stock. 

It must lie ubserved, that the wants of the smaller fotmen, and of those 
sriw etdtivate for a share, does not originate from the la^ formers. It 
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MAT pmispt hsTC tomedmet b«eD oniitK to lb« enctions mode lij laniK 
loroi; but in most cstet it hu iriien firom th«r oirn iiD]>nideDoe in 
ipcadiof on msmafte* or other ceremonies, the mnn* thstweie sbsolnielr 
neecMor^ for tbeir independent ezistenee; end in tbit county the t«te of 
interest u M Ugb, thst when ones s person is inrolred, notbing but some 
TBr 7 (ortnnsle M^ent cw possibly nrliere bint. He rcceivee the rice, 
thntis neccHuy for seed, or for bis msintensnee, st the faifth rsH, which 
preridls for sin months before the harretf, snd he must psy it beck st the 
low Tste which is pul upon it, when the mnrket is j(luttM by every neoes- 
utoae eresture brining his com for ssle, the moment thst it hu been 
besten from the strew. He lives in lolrrable plenty for six or sewn 
mooths, and then is redneed to the same straits as before, and is again 
Deeessimied to borrow rice on u disadvantageous terms u formerly. The 
Intereat often therefore appears moderate enough i but the manner of 
payment renders the loss enormous. 

I have already stated, that tiie lands now occupied in the district, excin- 
siTeofhDuinand gardens, amount to some what above 71,94,000 bigahs. Of 
tbeseperbapi 194,000 maybe rescrvetl in tlie occupation of ilie proprietors, 
wbo cultivate them by their servants, or hv tbuse wliu take a share. The land.s 
thus occupied etiiefly lielong to petty Zemindars, or to the pronrielors of 
small ealates that are not taxed. Uf the 700,000 remaining Bigahs perhaps 
4I\000 ate occupied by Iradcsmen, and poor pet^le who hare not a 
anfficient quantity of land to employ one plough ; the remaining 660,000 
tnj be occupied u foUowa i— 

6,600 principal farmers at 166 bigahs on an average 10,89,000 rs.; 
8,800 great farmers at 75 liigahs, 6,60,000 rs.; 11,000 comfortable farmers 
at 60 bigahs, 6,60,000 is.; 19,800 easy farmers at 46 bigahs, 8,91,000 
ts. i 66,000 poor fanaert at 30 do. 16,60,000 rs.; 1,10,000 needy farmers, 
at 16 do. 16,50,000 rs.; total, 66,00,000 is. 

I have already meoBoned the stock of implements, that is proper for 
a form of one plough, to be 3i ra.( hut in forms of one plough, nr 
when a man cultivates for a share, the hatchet is generally omitted, 
and in iarner forma one Dhengki and one hatchet is sufficient for the 
whole, lo that the average rale cannot lie reckoned at more than 2} rs.; 
Then two oxen for the pJongharesixra. 1 ct>w,3 rt.sced on an average 20 
■era of rice for a higah. Thit is furnished lo the necessitous at double the 
harmt.price, but this exaction ought not to be charged to the expense of 
stock. I therefore take it at the proper price, or suppose that the farmer 
brings it with him. at this rate the seed for each plough, reckoning the 
aveisige price of rice at 90 sera for the rupee, will he 3 rupees 5 anas 
4 plM, thus then a former on each plough ought to have at least, imple- 
menta, 2 rupeea 12 anas; cattle, 9 rupees; seed, 3 rupees 6 anas t house, 

6 ra. ; furniture, 3 rs. 4 anas; clothing and omamenta, 4 ri,food for ^ 
moniba until his first n'ups are fit for use at 21 ri. 16 rs. i rent for six 
mnntbi at 10 anas a year, 4 rs. 11 anas; totai, 47 rs- 1 ana. 

Rich formers geueralty have higher priced cattle, but their expenses for 
bouses, food &c. do not increase in proportion. Thus a farmer having 
4 plongbi cannot expend 10 rs, a month for food. The quantity of itock, 
requirM for rich land ^ a free sml, differs very little from what is requir^ 
for a stiff clay; but this docs not render the situation of the former on the 
hmie soil more comfortable j for he mnst lalmur or keep lervanls the 
whole year, while the farmer in the clay lands keeps servants six months 
in the yesr only, and in the other six may employ himself and cattk to 
great advantage, if poor as a labourer, and if rich u a trader, and in foct, 
as I have frequently mentioned, the richest formers art those on eiay lands, 
who rear little or nothing except rice, litis however dors not proceed 
entirely from their farms being uf a more profitable naluic, hiii in some 
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meMure slto from neesMity. Tlie mcrvhnnti are imt to ea;;er to pur- 
diSK th«ir produce, u they are the luKaretMl ailk nitodon the richer landi. 
Slid therefore they do not to readiljr receire sdfsnees; eoniequently the 
incooudersie bare not the tame facility in anticipatinE the retuma of their 
farma, which ia the Kcneral rource of (he wretched porerty, that preraila 
in this country. 

I hare already mentioned, (bat the neater part of this atocK ia bor. 
rowed; and on lunin farma is advanccacbieflv by the principalfhrmera 
before mentioned, many of whom have capitals of from 6,0(10 to 20,000 
ra, but perhapa 6,000 may be aliont ;Iie arer;^. Much also ia advain^ed 
hr merenanta who reside between Moorsliedalisd and Calcutta both in¬ 
cluded, who annually purchase about 40,00,000 ra. wortli of rice iu Ihia 
dietriut, and make advances for a part. The agents of Zemindars in ge¬ 
neral ailef^r, that small tenants, who cnilivate with their own linnris, bare 
their farms in beat order. This bowerer may tie dnnhted, as the aftenta 
hare an ioteresC in employnR auch people atone; for these are the men 
with whom ajicnta can take tiie ((reaicst lilicriy. 

When the settlement of the company’s revenue was made, Mr. Hatch, 
who veined the fireaier part of tliis district, seems to have proceeded on a 
f^eral estimate of the lands of each pergiinali, and for that purpose he 
teema to have divided them into two kinds, nne llial produced two crops, 
and the other which produced only one, and the rent of the one was uanally 
considered as double (hat of the other. This may have answered his pur¬ 
pose sufficiently well; lioth for ascertaining the real value of the district 
and for fixini; a maximum of rent beyond wliich those who were then in 
possession of the lands could not be desired to pay; but hia mode of 
valuinR estates liy a general averofte hns usnaily lieen followed by the 
proprietors, and holli they and the farmers pretend, that they are bound 
to let their estates st no his-her rate. This it is said is not strictly true, 
and would be a Rreat alisurdity. Every one must he sensible, that in neb 
land which jrivei one crop only is more valuable than a ^reat deal that 
mves two, and the only rational way, Iu which land can be let, is by vaJn- 
inR each farm. The Zemindars however have prolwbly adopted Mr. 
Hatch’s plan, as a means of checking fraud in their aervaiits and ogenis; 
for few of them manage their own estates. The usual plan therefore em¬ 
ployed by the agents is to state a ceritun portion of each farm as land pro- 
dnmng two crops (Poll) and a certain part as land producing one cron 
(Kbyar), so as to muke the amount, at the valuation wliich Mr. Hatcu 
look, ei|ual to the rent, which the farmer is to pay. Thii indeed, seems 
to be the (test mode, which ronlil have been adopted, aa there are very 
nnmerous olijections In tiic only other way that 1 have seen used in such 
cases, which is to give earb man a ahare of all the different loUa in the 
ealate in propnrlinn to the extent of hia farm. Thit manner of checking 
thmr agents in the letting btrina, by meaaa that were intended for other 
pnrposea, has keen in some instmncea attended with coniideralile kma to 
the proprietors. Wliere there ia a great extent of poor land it cannot be 
bronght into the neighbouring farma, even nt the lowest rate of avenge 
rent t and ia therefore unanik&bly ont of lease, and it only occupied oc- 
caaionally, in which cate the landlord, who rtu^ at a distance, aeldom 
recdvei any rent. 

The avowed tenc, ao far *i I eonld judge, seemed to be in general left 
than one fourth part of the produce, except on lauds tliat produce rich 
crops, especially ti^r-cane. On the whole, however, one fourth of the 
produce ought not grenily to exceed the nctnnl rent, for the huuset and 
yards are always rented at the higlietl rate of arable land, tad tomelimea 
even at tnore, and yet produce nothing. The rent ii always pud in money. 
The usual time of entry ia in the two monchs of apring, the tuelfth 
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of Msrcb tn the twelfih of Mey. During theje montbs no rent it paid; but 
in tfae month that precedet, and in that which fnllowa the term of entry, 
1-fith. of the rent it paid; and in each of the other 6 monthi l-]2th. it due. 

In aimott erery part of the diairict the leatet are framed in perpetuity, 
and the tepanta will not accept of any other. In amne placet they even 
pretend tn a ri)(ht of perpetual poasesaion i.: the usual rate of rent, if they 
bare occupied a briii for ten yeart. Tbit it pro1>aI)ly one of the greatcal 
hart to induairy and improveinent, that Ian tahe place in any country« u 
the landlord bat no inducement to la^ out money in improvement, or in¬ 
deed to attend to the cundition of bia eatate, farther than to jtet hia rent 
ai eaaiiy aa poaaibie. It may indeed be anleir aaid, that a sraduai and 
moderate rise of rent ia the grand inurce of wealth and proaperitv to every 
countrv, and the additional exertiona which are required from the tenant 
always, I believe, have turned out still more for his henefit, than for that 
of the landlord. The proprietora of small free eecatea, who neither pay 
rent nor tax. are a proof, that the condition of the peasant ia improved by 
paying rent. These lands are miserably neglected, and the wrelclied owners 
would just exert tbeuiaelves ao much, ai to prevent iheinselves from perUh- 
ing of hunger, were they not religious mendicants, wlio find an additional 
resource, that keeps them in about aa good a condition, aa those who col- 
tivsie a similar extent of land, that pays rent. 

But this perpetual poasestion, which la to eagerly sought after, is almost 
nominal j for, so far as I could learn, not one tenant in four resides seven 
years on the same spot, and the bulk of them are constantly changing 
from one estate to anot^r. The only advantage attending lenses in per¬ 
petuity is the encouragement, which it gives to the tenant in formiiig plcn- 
lations: but these are formed to much more advantage either by ibe land¬ 
lord himself, or by bia engaging to pay the value at the expiration of the 
lease, as ia usually practised in Malabar, whm Ibe plantations nre of much 
more importance than tb» are here. Still farther, a particular exeniptian 
may be made in favour of planiatiooB, aa is done in Mysore, where lands 
occupied in thia manner are the only oitea, which can be said to be private 
property. Poor lands, that are only cultivated occasionally after a fillow, 
are let for tim time, that they are to be occupied, upon whatever terms 
the parties can agree; and the usual terms ste one half of the produce ; 
although the proprietor is sometimes satisfied with a low rent in money. 

The whole expense of cultivation of every kind cannot be reckonM at 
more than one half of the produce, even on lands, that produce only ordi¬ 
nary crops; as men can he procured, who will cultivate it on these terms, 
and who live better than common labourers. These persons seldom culti- 
vste the lands, that produce the richer crops, which are generally reserved 
by Ibe farmers for tneir own use. For the sake of round numbers, I shall 
take tlie rent at one fourth of the produce, the funuers Iberefore have at 
least one fourth of the gross produre of the lands us clear profit, liesides 
the profit, which they have from tlie milk of Ibetr cattle, and from their 
plantations. Now the gross produce of the c:ultivsted lauds being 20.00IX)00 
rs., their profit from the lands is 50,00000, while the whole value of the 
milk procured from farmers’ cows has beeu estimated at 12,00000, and in 
all prob^'uliiv this is exaggerated. The greater part of this, however, 
should be cons.dered as the value of the rice straw and bran, on which the 
cattle feed, and which have not been brought in to the accompl. But in 
fact, BO far ns I could find on investigation, the avowed rent does not 
amount to one fourth of the produce, even excluding milk, bamboos and 
mangos, all articles of considerable value. Although therefore imprndeoce, 
nr too great a eomptiooce iviib custom may have involved the hrinera in 
debt, the interest or which consumes a great part of the above sum. the 
profits i.f the occupation are no less cerisin. 
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It ii bdeed sUeg^ bj the fsnnen, that their poverty ii sot owing to an 
impn^eiil anticipation of their prodnce { Imt hte arnen from the rapacity 
of Uieir landlords, who eaact ranch more from them than the rent men¬ 
tioned in their leasea. I hare already explained the manner b which, I 
believe, alraott every Inixlholder, and almost every individual employed 
under tlietn, as far as the extent of their jurisdicilon goes, beg money 
fruin the poor furmera; and, so far as it ia voliintarilY eiven, Uiere can lin 
no right in iiiililfereiit persons to check the practice, farther than by re¬ 
prehending it as a mean custom, of wiiich 'rery landholder should he 
ashamed. The landlord, however, were he not tied down by perpetual 
leases, would have the most evident interest, and most bduliitahlc right 
to prevent his dependents from taking a farthing; for the richer hit te¬ 
nants were, the mure rent they would be able to pay. At present it it 
totally indifferent to him what their condition i', so long as they do not 
run away. The poorer larinert uideed very universally cmnplaio, that 
they pay a great deal more than their rent, partly from fear of giving of¬ 
fence, and parity from mere force or fraud. They allege, that unfair re¬ 
ceipts for tneir payments are given, few of them being able to retd ; and 
in order to defray every kind of extraordinary expense, which the Innd- 
holder or his ugeiits can incur, tiiaC money is let led fi oin them hy confine¬ 
ment, and even soinetimes by blows. Tlie apparent expenses of the agents 
being much greater than their avowed allowances, leaves no room to doubt 
of their being in general rogues; but whether their profits arise from op¬ 
pressing the farmers, nr from joining them to cheat their masters, can lie 
deiermined by those onb who have judidal authority to investbata the 
matter. I am however inclined to believe, that the landlords suffer mote 
tbnn the farmers i because, when I recommendetl an application to the 
courts of jnstice, to most of those from whom t heard compbints, the 
univermi answer was, that there was no Justice for a poor tuun against a 
lich, and that the rich fanners were never molested. A complaiut of such 
a general nature being certainly false makes me doubt of the truth of a 
great part of the others. It must however be staled, that the vast num¬ 
ber or men employed in collecting the rent, which far exceeds any thing, 
that can be suppom necessa^ for the mere conveyance of messam, 
lends to a suspicion of force being some limes employed; and in one puce 
1 bad sufficient evidence, that the agent of a landlord had stucks in his 
office, which coiild only be employed for illicit putposes. Besides the ge¬ 
neral manner, in nhioh the agents spoke of the farmera, ciinviiiccd me, 
that they considered them as subjects, to whom they had u right to dic¬ 
tate law; and that this right was an excuse for whatev rr harddiipl they 
miglit cboose to inflict. 

'ne moat common means of ipjuring the farmers, however, is I brlieve, 
by givbg them receipts for less money than they pay, which ignorance 
prevents them from detecting. Wtien the time fora final settlement cornea, 
they find that they are in arrears two or three r.ipees inure than ^ey ex¬ 
pected, and must either pay this balance, or sllow their effects to Ik sold. 

The process for the recovery of rent is so easy and expeditious, that the 
landlord or bis agents have no excuse for the employment of arbitrary 
power, which can only be considered i,i the light ot rolihery; and the 
muds committed in granting improjKr receipts, or in suing farmers to 
more than is actually due, in confidence of their not lieing ahle to procure 
redress can he considered as no less culpable; and line, which is I betie/e, 
the only ptmishmeut that can be inflicted for such ofienccs, seems inaJe- 

a uate to the atrocity of their nature. As the detection of the crime it 
ifficult, transportation beyond the seas fur seven years, accompanied of 
course by loss of csste, could not be considered as too severe, and would 
probably he effectual. 
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If wbit tlic hrmcr* allege bas any fitundation in truih, it wnidd be al«o 
BMefiBTy to aeeure them in their proffen nf payment Iiudr Talid. If when 
they offered payment a rcrei]>t for the lum wu refuted, without an enor- 
moupi deduction for light money, they should have a ri|;ht to deposit the 
money in the bands of the Munauf, whose receipt for it should be good 
to them, and whose enmmiiision and fees sh 'ulil nf roiirre come entirely 
from the person who refused the payment. At present, a farmer who 
does not agree to the terms proposedmay be refuHed a receipt, and his rent 
bdng unpaid, a complaint may be made and all the expense will come to 
him. This is so Leary, that in gereml it is better fnr him to comply with 
the original demand. Such nt least is what they allege. The principal 
means that occur to me as likely to improve the agricultutc of the country, 
tofiu as relates to the tenure of tlie farma, are the following;— 

First, To encDura^ as far as possible, large farmera from whom a land¬ 
lord may collect his rent witlioul the a'-sistance of an army, and whom 
bis agents cannot pretend to fleece. 

Secondly, To enforce the regulation that prohiliits the granting leases 
In perpetuity, which is now almost universally adopted, and nrhich is not 
only injnriouB to agriculture, but might in a great measure anniiiiUte the 
landed revenue. 

Thirdly, To seenre the farmers from every kind of demand, except 
those contained in their leases. 

Fourthly, To introduce a greater spirit of independence among the 
farmers, by discouraging as far as possible the system of advances. This 
it is evident must be a work of time, as the present rultivstors have not 
stock, and must borrow it. All that can therefore be dune is, if possible, 
to check gradually the proflis on sucli loans, by wliich means the money 
advanced will be gradually applied to other piir)ioses, and necessity will 
gradually compel the farmers to save stock until they procure a suffici- 
ence. I am aware, that some able economists condemn all restraint on the 
rate of interest, and contend, tliat no one will borrow or lend except when 
it is for his advantage. I cannot here enter into a discussion of this matter, 
the determination of which must in a great measure depend upon the 
deflnition that is given of the word advantage. The state of capital in this 
district will 1 iniaitinc, show, that were the usual rate of iaterett it higher 
than the ordinary gains of cunimerce or BgrieuUurc,the comm on prudence 
of mankind is not sufHcicnt to prevent the rich from heing tempted to 
lend upon very bad security, nor to hinder the poor from indulging their 
propensities liy borrowing money on terms wliich nothing bnt mere acci¬ 
dent con ever eindilc them to repay. Tlie eonsei|uence is, that the rich 
man, in place of a ca]iital wdiieli can be realixeci, ucipilrcs a numlier of 
necessitous dependeuts, to whose ii ants he must ndounisler in order to 
procure a share of their labour in place of interest, and Ihesc dependents 
arc reiiiiced to perhaps one of the worst kinds ot slavery, that of insol¬ 
vent debtors. 

Fiftlity, Each Miinsuf should have a property qualifled land measurer, 
liable to severe piiuisliment if ilrieeteii in frsiiii. On application from 
either landlord or tenant this man should measure the field, and he paid 
by'tbe person at whose request the ineasiircinent is madei and no other 
meisurement should lie sdiiiitted, except hy order of the magistrate, on 
complaint of fraud or corruption in the pidilic mcssiirer. 

I shall now give a few of the many statements of their proAiand loss, which 
1 received from artnalfuriiiera, I have selected one from each kind of land. 

lu Pergunsli Dcrikoth a grain farm wss cultivated hy five ploughs, and 
contained 66 bigalis of land of a free toil; the higah eontuns tl4 large 
cubits, the farm tlieiefore eontuined nhoiit 791 Calcutta bigabt or 361 acres. 
Two persons of the tenant'.' family managed two of the ploughs, and three 
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*servRDts %vere hired for the otberi, besides 10 rupees were expended in 
procurinp; oceuioiini Ubouren : 31 bigahs of Ibii farm were culed Polli, 
«e follow*— 

1 liigali for Iionsc end gurden, no produce ; 2 bigsh* for raising seed- 
ling* no produce; 23 higali* town with tuinmer rice, at 12 nnrna Calcutta 
welglil tliebicab, at 3 wnni the rupee, 1 ISrs.j 20 of these bigahs produced 
Soritlia, nt 2j the Itigab, 40 rs. j 7 bigalis produced pulte (Khesari 
nr lentils) at 2i the bigah, value 60 tert the rup:e, lOn- 3 anatj 
1 bignh tobacco, 6 t>. j 24 lilgaht tvere reckoned Khvar, each gave IhMirne 
of wiutcr rice, 120 rs.; Total, 65 bigabs~237 rs, H anas. 

This produce of wbat was cultivated with grain is nearly ,1^ rs. a Cal¬ 
cutta bigall, wbicb is 1 r. more than my general estimate; but then the 
lanil is a rich free soil. The fanner said, that be paid JO rs rent, ami 
8} rs. for extra demamis. 'I'liis is almost 16 anas lor the hlgali, while I 
allow only II); but tliuu (be land is richer than the average. Deduct¬ 
ing one-half the produce for expense of cnltiratinii, there will remain 
144 rs. 4 anus, anti the rent exceeds the half of this by 6 rs. 6 alias ; but 
the man puts no value on bis garden, nor on the croji which he has from 
the lands reserred for seedlings, and which in such soils alwuy- gives a 
good crop. This will nearly make up the difference. Deduct reiit and 
half of the produce, there remains 65 rs. or 11 rs. neat on each plough. 
A farmer of Pergnnah Kordalio cultivates 40 higaiis of a stiff clay, and 
keeps four pluuglis. He has two men in the family, and hires two servants 
fur six iiioiiths. The higah is nearly equal to 4 acre or 14 Calcutta higah, 
in all (io Calcutta liigahs. 

4 bigahs reserved for house, garden and seedlings, no produce; 10 
bigidcs produce IH mirtif of vriiiter rice, Calcutta mcBsure, at 120 sers the 
rupee, ra) rs.; 10 hignhs produce IS mnns each, ,50 rs. : 10 higah* produce 
!> mailt eiich, .'Kirs.; 6 liigahs produce 12 nmni of snminer rice each, 24 rs.; 
144 sera of Sirisha, nt 43 sers, 13 rs.; 300 sers of Khesan, nt 60 sers, 5rs.; 
Total, 40 bigahs=137 rs. 

1'lie produce of the 54 Calcutta bigafas of arable land is therefore 
.5rs. lOoiiab, 111 Ml aboic mv estimate. Deducting one-hair of the produce 
for the ex[)cnsc of cultivation, the rent, which appeared on the face of the 
lease to he one rupee for etich higah without any ileduction for seedlings, 
did not amount to one-liulf of the neat proceeds by 13 rs. B anas, out of 
93 rs. R anas; but the farmer alleged, that the exactions amounted to 
uiic-halt of tlic rent, in wliich case it tvoulil exceeit the lialf of the neat 
protlinc by 13 rs. 4 anas. 1 have, however, already stated iiiy doubts con¬ 
cerning the reality of such exactions, at least to so great an unionnt. The 
niiiii ought also to have allowed some proilucc for his garden, and pro- 
halily n little for his seeilliog-hmil, as the foil was rather rich. The rent, 
making a reasonable allowance for seedlings, is at the rate of nearly 
10 anas for tlie uliide, or about 11 l-'t anus a higah for what is ai lnally 
cultivated. Deducting oue-halffor cultivation and the rent, with a mode¬ 
rate allowance for extra charges, the gain on cacli plough will he nearly 
the same us in the former case. 

A sugar-cane fanner of Lalvari Pergiinnh, who has three ploughs, cul¬ 
tivates 30 liigahs of land, tlie higah consisting of 56 yards CGuz); but alioul 
four arc deducted from each higah, by the measurers tying the rope round 
their middle ; the farm may therefore he about 45 Calcutta bigalis or 15 
acres. 

3 bigalis sugar-cane land; 1 higah of cane, cut at 18 mam (of 96 *, tv. 
the ser=CaL'ultanirai 21 ra. 24 anas) of extract of sugar-cane, at 2 r*. 
the man, SC rs,; 2 bigabs of summer rice, at 15 mam, 10 rs.; 109 sen 
Sorisha, 2 r* ; 60 sen Khesori, 1 r.; 17 higahs corn land; 17 summer 
rice at 15 iv<rnr value nne-third of a rupee, 75 rs.; 5 of it only produce a 
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lecond crop ofSorietia, lOrt.; 2 bisab* fur bouse, tfardea and secdliu^rs,' 
produce of tobacco, fi rs.; 22 called Polli, 8 culled Kbyar, produce eacli 
lOi maul of winter nee, 24 rs. 8 ana* i Tolal 183 n. 8 anas. Tbe rent for 
Polli land at 2 rB.=44 re. { ditto for Khayar at 1 r.= 8 rB.; Total, 52 ri. 

This is almost one-tbird of the produce, but iit such rich land one-balf 
of the produce is too much to allow for tbe expense of cultiv.ition. Deduct 
however, oue-half and the rent, and the remainder will be 29 rs. 12anas, 
or 9 rs. 14 anas neat on each plouith. On sujtar farms the atatementa, 
which I have procured from the faimers, nenerally make the avowed rent 
about one.third of the produce, on corn farms one-fourth. The alleged 
exactions would generally reduce both to nearly one-half 

Having now stated what 1 observed concerning farms and farmeri, I 
shall give an account of those who have no lands, but cultivate on account 
(if other.). These people uiuy be divided into two classes, tbe Adhiyars 
who cultivate with their own stock, and the Krishan who are servants 
hired by the iiiunth. To tlinse who have visited parts of India where tbe 
soil belongs to the sovereign, and la cultivated on his account hy persons 
who give one-half of the nnxluce to the slate, it tuny seem wonderful, that 
the persnns in Bengal who cultivate on the same tenure, should be ex¬ 
ceedingly poor. In these other countries the cultivators are at least as 
ivoilthy os tlie farmers of Beuga], and no one can pretend that their soil 
is more productive, or reiguirci less trouble and expense.in the ciillivalion. 
'llmir wealth is to be accounted for in two ways. In the first place they 
have ujOrc prutlcnce, industry, aud skill, owing probably to advances 
htiug less frequent j hiit this difference is uut very great. The second 
i-ircumstance, which chiefly contributes to tlicir gun, is, that in these 
parts the produce of the cultivators labour is divided between him and the 
state, whicii is nlivaya grossly cheated; and in Bengal the produce is 
divided hecwei ‘11 the faitncr and cultivator, aud each takes his fair shore. 
Tlic cuuditinn of an A 'h.ysr, however, was everywhere represented la 
better than that of a troiiiincin lahniircr. We may stale bis profit and loss 
as follows, allowing that each family lias one plough. 

Prejiti .— 15 bigahs ci I’.ivated with grain produce ou an average, 
41 rs. 4 anas, of which one-half is bis share, 20rs. lOauaB; bis farm occu¬ 
pies him six months ; hulyiiays and sickness two months ; he works four 
months for hire, at I 4 r., 6 rs.; his wife works about the same Time as he 
Joes, only much harder, by clcnning rice as I have mentioned, Jfts. 12anaa; 
hy spinning, -v anas a mnntii, 2 rs. 8 alms ; Total, 36 ts. 14 anas. C^arg^, 
—A liov to tend bis cattle, 4 a. '■s ; seed, 3 rs. G anas ; interest on 36 rs. 
stock (be has no cowi at 24 per cent, including all advantages taken of 
Ills distress, 10 ri ; Total, 1.3 rs. It) anas. 

80 that he has remaining 23 rs. 2 anas, a very little more than the 
expense nf the lowest class, mentioned in my account of the manner in 
which the people live. A coiisidcralile part of this poverty is however, 
owing to their having anticipated tiielr returns, and a man who had the 
the small stock of 36 rupees, might live in tliis manner without being in 
absolute want. Tliat is, be uiul his wife might clear .SO rupees a year. 
The number of Adhiyars ia very considerable; hut varies much indifferent 
parts of the country. It is probable however, that there are above 150,000 
families employed entirely in this manner. 

.'V Krishan, or servants commouiy employed in agriculture, are by no 
meai.s numerous, and do nut amount to above 80,0(IU families; for the fami¬ 
lies of the greater farmers aregeuerallv numerous,aud all the sous and liro- 
thers hold the plough, while hireti scrv.i lit s are only engaged (u makeup the 
number, and tlnise who have large farms often prefer tlie people who cul¬ 
tivate fur a share. It is only the heads of the tumilies belonging to tbi' 
16, Id HI large furiiiv (lint ale exempted from personal labour, lie Krishau, 
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in lands that produce a coustant succettion of cropi, are hired fur the 
whole Tear; but in clay farms thry are enguRed for six months only. This 
however, makes little difference; as in the mooibs, when agriculture is at 
a stop there, the demand for workmen i« great, and they can make rather 
more than in the season of cultivation. Theusuai wages are 8 anas a 
month, with food and clothing, which the farmers estimate at ] rupee a 
month, but in fact does not exceed 12 anas. The 8 anas go vo miiintaln 
his wife and family, who are very poorly supported; but the servant is 
tolerably well provided, as the farmer is interested to enable him to work 
Heusually works about hvc hours in tbe forenoon at the plough, and two or 
three in the afternuon weedin); or hoeing, so that his labour U moderate; 
but at bis spare hours be repairs bis but and brings fuel. The gains and 
expense of his family ;nay lie as follows:— 

Gaiiis. —To the man’s ivages, Srs.; to the woman's heating rice, 7 n. 
12 anas; to do sniaiiiiig, 2 rs. H anas; total Ifi rs. 4 anas expense of a family 
of the lowest order 22 ti. II anus ; deducting man's clothing, 10 anas; 
food one-third of tbe whole, 5 rs. 8 anas 2 pice; Total, 1(1 rs. 8 atias 3 pice. 

In the expense of these two kinds of labourers, 1 have only supposed 
two small children in each family; because the wimien are so hardly 
wrought, that they do not breed fast, and before n woman has more than 
two children, the eldest is usually eiglit years old. At that age tlie 
boys nf these two classes begin to tend cuttle, and each can ’ake care 
of ?6 bead, for each of which they get 3 atins a rear, with a meal from 
every proprietor in turns. The girls can then assist tlicir innthersin lieat- 
ing rice, but arc gcnerailv very soon maiTicd. This class of people live 
not only very inisembly, but at the cciehratinn uf nurriages and Other 
ceremonies, are generally so inconsiderate, as to run intn debt as mneh as 
possible. The only incans wliieh they liave nf cxtvicaliug thetnselvcs, is 
by running away or stealing, and it is alleged, that they arc much addicted 
to both practices. It must however, lie ohscrve.l, that many of those who 
have been eouvieted of tiie last riiciitioned nflbricc, liave been men who 
had not the excuse of want to pieiid in their Lichalf. 

The inconsiderate manner, in which the natives of this district antici¬ 
pate their revenue, may be well cxcmplidvd by a common custom of the 
Krishaus in the divisions of Hawora and ftaj.i ram poor, A yoi.tig laliourer, 
usually in order to defray the expense of his marriage, Imutid himself to 
a master for from sixteen to twenty-four months, and received in ndvanee 
the whole of his wages, which was immediately spent on the ceremony. 
Fur the first sixteen or twenty, four months the wife provided for herself, 
in the best manner she eouM ; hut, if she hujipimcd to he sick, nr to liave 
a child, her misery heenme ext rein e, and recourse was had to still farther 
anticipations of the wages, which were always mode nt an enormous in¬ 
terest, and of course the family always cnntiniieil in ileht, and the extre¬ 
mity of wretchedness. Home indigo manufacturers, hat ing settled in the 
vicinity, wanted luboiirErs, and gave 2 rs. a month fur wages, which has 
relievctl the poor Krishans from mncli of their distress, and compeUed the 
farmers to allow tliein one rupee a month besides their food, and this it is 
evident, if they are prudent, will render their situation very com forte I de. 
From the present slate uf liushanilry requiting sneh a number of peiiple ‘n 
cultivate lue ground, it must he observed, tiolwiths tan ding the iminense 
population, that labourers or servants of any kind are diflieult to procure 
in this district, and in travelling through it, except with the Msistance of 
the landholders, who obtained meu from their dependents, I could uct in 
any place hire 40 porters to jpi to the next stage, idthough double the. 
highest wages were offered before they set out. The number uf eiaves ia 
very small. Some rich Muhammedan farmers said, that in the last ^ 
mines, some childrea had been purrhued in erdar rather to keep them 
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from $Urvii)f; than with a view to profit. These have tuined nut very ill, 
and were so idle and careleM, that their labour became much more coatly 
than that of hired servants. Some landholders have a few vlavea as do¬ 
mestics. The slaves that are employed in agriculture ; aud I helieve the 
others, are ullowed to marry free women; but as all the children are alavn, 
the matter must pay a high price (C or 6 ra.) to the gvl’s parents; the 
ceremony costs 3 or 4 ra. more. 

EarATB.—The lands of this district as iisuat are divided into two kinder 
free and assessed (Beea aud Juma Zemiul. The free lands, which pay no 
tax to govcrnmeni. have been granted, by various sovereigns, either to 
different persous who were considered as deserving reward, or in order to 
niaiTiiaiii estahlishinciits that were cuusidered at nseful. How far the 
cpini'in of their utility it vrcli founded, it is not perhaps necessary to dis¬ 
cuss; hut there ii. no doiiht, that in the opinion of the people the utility 
it Cl eat, s..il therefore it is to he regretted, that there U iin legal control 
r-vci ttii: piojirictor of the land fiir l!ie performance of the duty, for which 
the irraiit was made. Whether there is no law fur the purpose, nr whether 
it I'as heconie obsolete, I cannot say; but the practice is to consider these 
IuikIs as entirely the property of the possessor, who gives whatever pari of 
it .hr pIcosL's to the estahlisliineut, or even sells it altogether, in this 
distr'cl the extent of these lauds is not very coii,iderahle, as I was in- 
fiirmed liv the eollector’s Dewaii, thatthc whnlr amounted to about 120,000 
hiualiH i,f the cuiinti y, or proliahle about ItiO.OOt), higahs of tlie Caleutta 
iiieasiirc. It is pruhalile, however, that a con side ralilc eulcnl niay have 
Ix'pn gmnlcd privulcly, and of course could not s)ipear on the culleclor’a 
hooKs ; and the violent ciunjilaiiits, which 1 hcHTd from tlie possessors of 
tree estates, against Lhr new lanilholdcrs for encroachments on their es- 
t,i«r>. pi'nh'ihlv in a great measure originated from the luiidholders depriv- 
T’lg fhjui ul at! tiie latid which they held without right; and it is pniha- 
lil-, that tiiCy still lii.iJ much l.aiid, to which they liave no title, as it is 
natural to suppose, that the sacred cliaracter, tvhicli most of them enjoy, 
roiidera pcopli- unwilling to disturb them. There is, however, reason to 
iidnk, that m.uiy of the fuinili.'- entitled to these estates have heroine eti- 
liuct, uiid that the landhohlrrs luv'i seized on tliese, and retain tneu> un¬ 
der fiitse names. At least I heard assertions of that nature I'reipientlv 
icptami ; hut their truth can only he investigated by thuse possessed of 
judicial anthority. Of ri^lit such cslutes should no doubt revert to the 
state. 

The free estates are in general very small, aud the only two of any note 
are ibissr hcloiiging to the two Muhainnirdan establishments of Peruya, 

■ hat hate been already mentioned. These arc managed much in the same 
wey as the estates of Zemindars; hut arc much worse cuUi rated ; and the 
farmers who occupy them, although their len; is rather lower, are at least 
as poor as tlirir neighbours. The othii’ free estates, which are very nu¬ 
merous and small, are iu general in u still more wretched slate, and on an 
average I’rohahly one half of each, is waste. This however is nut entirely 
owing til inisinanageinent ; as in ge-eral the land is of tlie very wont 
(juality. The propiielora usually keep a house garden and plantation, and 
gire as much of the remainder to be cultivated fur oue half of the pri^uce 
ns they can ; hut those who cultivate In that manner cannot clear waatM, 
and the proprietors are too necessitous to uiidertake improvement. The 
gi eater part therefore, where the soil is not too poor to produce trees, ia 
over grown with wood. Prom viewing the state of this kiod of property, 
1 am fully conriiiced, that, if the landed revenue were removed, the coun¬ 
try in a liiindred years would not he half so well cnitirated as at present, 
iin'd the people would he still poorer, 

The usscssihI lauds, us is well knun n, arc in pusscssiuu uf tlie Zemin- 
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i]an or ludholders, who enjoy tliem by beredilary ri^ht ud who pay ■ 
cert^n ux, which ii coniioered u fixed for e perpetuity. In feet they 
bare been ploced exictly on the foolic^; of the lindlordi of ex¬ 

cept that the land tax it higher, hut then they arc exempt from almon aU 
olheia. At the time, when the aectlement waa made, it wu auppowd, 
that they were only to reoeire 1-11 part of the netproce^aof their ettaiea, 
and the Dewan of the coUeclor atated aa hit opinion, that no Zemindar 
cleared le» than 10 per. cent., and none of the larger Zemindare more 
than 25 per cent of the neat proceede. Some smaller ones who could at¬ 
tend to the wlinle detail of collection, cleared 50 per cent. The few 
alaieinenti in detail, which I was able to procure, agree with this opinion. 
Tbc following onu given as an estimate of tlie expense and profit of the 
Raja of Uiiii^poor’s estate in its now fallen condition. He is u buy of 
aliout eleven years nf age, and lives with his mother liy idoption, who 
has purrliiued 8 lots of tier linslninil's estate. He retains only one Per- 
giiiinh uf the iiniiieiise estate that formerly bclunged (u the family, and I 
have reusoii to lielieve, that it is the worst maiingeil in tbc district. 

The eight lots iciiuire the followini; cstalilishment:—1 Dewan, who 
superintends tlie whole, 1200 rs.; 8 Toliisildors, or assistants, at 25 per 
mciiseni, 2100 rs.; 4() writers (Moliiirers), at H rs per mensem, 3840 ri.; 
24 Sirdars, or ofliccrs of the ohl militia, at SObigahs, 1200 liigahs; 16 Mir- 
dhas, or iiirerinr ufl'cers of the same, at 30 Ingalls, dSObigahSj 200 P^iks, 
or soldiers of the saitic, nt 20 higalis, 4OIK) higalts j 8 DolTadara, or nfficers 
nf a more recent militia, 334 ra.^ 24 Burkaiidaj, the soldiers tinder these, 
364 rs.; IGDufliirir, or keepers of papeis, 132bigafas; 200 Kntwais, nr 
snessengers, 2t)00 higalis—total bigulis, 7072—total rupees, 3G3B} bigaht 
of land 7372 . at 10 anas, 4224 rs. The whole is let to laaradan, or renters, 
who receive 4 per cent, commission on the rental, which is 110,000, besides 
tbe unrented land, ivhlch I cannot estimate, 4400 rs. j land-tax, 73,000— 
tnlal, 37.012 rupees; rental, 110,000; lands given to dmnestic servants, 
4324—gross amount, 114,324—chaiytes, 37,012—clear inenme, 17,312, 
Tbe gain here is about 154 per cent, on the gross rental. Tbe expense of 
cnilection is not quite 16 per cent, besides the lands not rented. 

Now, with regard to the Pergiiiiah tliat hat not been sold, the following 
is the uccuiint which 1 received:—1 deputy of the Dewan, 230 rs.; 1 ao- 
comptant (Jiima Nahls), .360; 7 writers, 840; 1 oifitcr of the more recent 
militia, 43; 7 armed nicii of the same, 252 ; 3 l.luftnris, or kecyien of pa¬ 
pers, 36 biguhs; 4 officers of the old uiilltla, 200; 100 suldieis of the same, 
2000; 150 messengers, 1500 ; 3736 Biguhs of luiid given to persons em- 
pluyed ill the cullectiuns at 10 anas, 2^5 rs.; farmed at 4 per cent, on 
the rental of %,632 rs., 3363 rs. 4 anas—total, 7978 rupees 4 anas ; land- 
tax, 81,591 rs.—total, 83,563 rupees 4 anas; rental uf the lands, 96,584 rs.; 
lands grunted to persons employed in collection, 2335; lands granted to 
domestics, 1210 tdgahs at 10 anas, 755 rs.—gross rental, 93,675 rnpees— 
deduct charges, 83,563 rupees 4 anas—net profit, 10,105 rupees 12 anal, 
'ne guiii here is abinit 10 per cent.; the expense ef the collection not quite 
so much. 

I shall now give an account of the tnanagenent of a small estate belong¬ 
ing to Oilwait Chaudhuri, a merchant, who has piirclmsed a lot in the divi¬ 
sion of Tliahiirgram, and Pcrguiiah Dehotto, the gnus rental 6300 n, a 
year. Hu does not reside, and has the folhiwing esluhlishment:—I Zuhi- 
sildar, or agent, 120 rupees; IJumaiiabii, or head accoinptant, 84 ; 1 Mo- 
hurer, or ivriler, 36; 1 Potdar, or inoney-changer, 24; 2 armed men, Bur- 
kiuidio>5l; I Sinlar, or chief Payik, 20 bigahs; 10 ^viks, 120; 7 Mes¬ 
sengers, Kutwali, 5fv—total, 196i<tgaiu, 315nipees; 196 bigahs, atlOanu, 
112 rupees, 8 anas; cninmissioo on 6300 rupea, at 4 per cent. 252 rupees 
—total, 6^ rupees, 8 auas; rent, 4500 rupees—total chaigcs, 5173 rnpect. 
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9 idH; gr<M» rentil, 6300 rop«e(; cxpenie, 6179 rupee*, Sttuu; net pro-' 
fit, 1 IsiO rupees, 8 anM. Here the profit ia about 18 per cent., and the 
cspeoae of CDllertion shout 10 per cent, of the gross amoant, which is the 
prmr allowance. 

mm the statements, that I hare already made, I cannot see, how such 
small profits only aie gained, without the most gross mismanagetnenl. 
I have stated the produce of the cultirated lands at 109,60,000 rs. and 1 
etery where endearoared to make my calculation rather moderate. I will 
deduct I-40th part for free lands which isarery full a}JowaDce^ eren 
supjMisiDg that the possessors ocenpy more titan what is their right. 
There will remain 194,61,000 rs. Now I think it cannot he well doubted 
that tlie farinen could without just cause of complaiiiC par a fourth part 
of the gross produce; and it is indeed in general allegra l>y them, that 
they pay more. The gross rental therefore of assessed estates ought not to 
be much less than 48,46,1100 rs. 

Although 1 hare no doubt, that with proper care the landlords, without 
extending or improving the cultivatinu, and without the least haidship on 
their tenants, might realise this sum; yet, 1 do not heliere that their 
rental is so great. FVnm the most minute inquiry at erery division 1 think, 
that the usual customary rent, on an average, may be taken at 10 ana* for 
the Calcutta bigah. I avoid entering at all into the consideration of irre. 
gular exactions, the reality or extent of which 1 had not the means of 
ascertaining. Now Icariug out tlie lands, which are only cultivated 
orcasionally, and which do not enter into the (Junta) ren lal, there are 
68,83,2(X) uigabs fully occupied. Deduct 216,000 for seedlings oo clay 
land, which pay no rent, and there remain 66,68,200 ; from wliich deduct 
l<40ilt for free lands, and there remain 65,2,V>06, tvliicli at 10 anas is 
40,77,190 rs. 10 anas. To this must he added all rents for fisheries, 
pasturage of butfnliies, &c. j but these are small, and probably do not 
exceed 60,000 rs. a year. Call it only 25,000 to make up the odd number, 
and the very smallest rental, that ought to he admitted sliouid be 41,00,000 
rs. always however on the snppoutiun, that the proprietor is not cheated, 
farther than by having hia luias let tun luw, or under f of the gross pro¬ 
duce. At this rate the tenants, exeluaive of the milk, bamboos and mangos 
which are a fair part of the produce of their farms, do not pay one fourth 
of the produce lijr 7,46,000 rs. or by 13 per cent. The landholders there¬ 
fore, Btinr deducting 10 per cent, for the expense of collection, and paying 
the land tax of 17,60,000 rs. should have to themselves 19,40,000 rs. 
which ia considerably more than 60 per cent, of the net proceeds. I have 
ao doubt, that an active man with a moderate estate would realize that 
lum irithout raising the rents ebuve ten anas a bigah, and without 
taking a ungle farthin|^ from any tenant more than his due. Ad<I 
I hare no doubt, provided he secured them from the frauds of his 
agents, that he might take one-fourth of the produce from his tenants, not 
only witliout oppressing them; but by giving a stimulus to their exertions, 
so at greatly to improve their condition. As the estates, however, are 
in general managed, it would lie dilEcult to any what the real profits are. 1 
cau scarcely howevu think, that any of tliem produces ao little as one-fifth 
of the net proceeds, and tome I have no doubt amount fully to oue-balf, 
or even exceed this proportion. It ia indeed said, that, when tba large 
Zemindary of Diniypoor was told, the aasesainent was divided very un- 
equelly on the iota by the native isaistanti of the collector, who bad thua 
au ep^Ttunity of mforming their friends, where a valuable bargain was 
to tie found i and that now, while tiie profits uf lome purchasers are great, 
others make Kttie more than what discliargea the revenne. Such allegationa 
bosKver uiiist be received with great cauiion; for in geoeral each laiiilhird 
pretends that he bat no profit, and inveult stories of this kind to account 
for iiis own siiuxtion ; for )' is perfectly ciblent, that the general amount 
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bf tlie ftueument cunot cooiume new les-eleTcuths of tbe dewproeeedt, 
as was Buppoaed, at the time when the settlement wm made. A view of 
the miuiuer, in which the eataies are inaoaired will throw aome lleht on the 
subject. 

1 he Rrealer part of landholrlers are new men, who hate purehaaedthrir 
eatatea within tiiese few yeara, and who formerly were eilW merchanta, 
manufecturera, aeents of land hoidert, or officers of ftuvemmcnt. These 
last arc not numerous. Those nalirea, who are not afraid o.' them, they 
are railed Lotdara, nr fellows who have pnrcliased lots and are held in Rrcat 
nniteinpt, while tliere is a j^encral clamour a^inat their rapacity and 
iiijuatice. I must lioweier sav, that llieir lands ure in iteneral Itelter cnllU 
rated, and the appearaure of the people not so tniseraiile as nn some ol the 
esiatra, thut liave belonged to one family for aereral genemtiona. Uf these 
there are alUl somu in the distiirl, and Indeed the Dinajpoor family aiill 
retaina the largeat pc»sessiutis, which aeeiu of all others to be the worat 
inana>;ed, and their tenants appear to lot the poorest. Still however they 
arc much resiiertc'’ r fnr the people snlunit with patience to many thinga, 
from a power to which they are uccustnined, that would grieve them to 
endure from a pcrvnn of ivl om they know nothing, or whom they once 
remcmlier aa their e(|ual. The odium and ridicule ihiia thrown on the 
new landholders, prohahly prevents most of them from living on their 
eatatea, and the mcrchaiiti, trailers, and officers uf government knowing 
nothing of country affairs, almost the whole estates of the purchaaen of lota 
are managed by agents, end the check, which the proprietors have adopted 
to present fraud, aeems in general, as 1 have before mentioned, to be taken 
from the settlement made by Mr. Hatch. They know, that they ought to 
have a certain uuiiiber of bigalia in such and such Perguiiaha, that iheae 
were valued by that gentleman at auch a rale, and rtie agent is eapected 
to account for the amount. 1 kuow nothing uf the grounds upon which 
Mr. Hatch went. It is said, that there is no account of them to iie found 
in the collector's office; hut it ia said, that he esliinnted tbrce-fourtlie of 
the whole ilUtrict to he cultivated, and the rents have not been since raised, 
to that 1 am totally at a loss to account for the asaeuitncnt having been 
made so low, espedi 'ly aa the country U said to have been then better 
coilivatcd than it now it. 

The agents uf the Lotdara manage every thing in their owu way, hut are 
under the necesaiiy of being very cautious, aa their masters are in general 
men uf business, anillhose who were formerly agents themselves understand 
couutry nffairs, so that their estates ure imptovii^, and are comparatively 
well managed. 

The estates of more ancient tamilics are on another footing. The nrn- 
prieturs are possessed of ilocuinenis . nceniing their luanageinent fat a 
nuinlier of yeara, and hciiigrespectiid live among the people, to whom they 
have been known from their infancy. Tlicy liave therefore great advantages 
were they disposed to attend to their ntfaira; but very few of them are 
men of husiness. A great part of them never pass tlie threshold of their 
door, cxcopt'tn nasist at suiue religioiia ceremony, and are either annk in a 
miserable superstition, a prey to religioiia mendicants, and other idle 
persuiu, ur are totally abandonetk to disaipatiun ; and aome are addicted 
to both vices. TIioBe arc reckoned men ui activity and busineas, who lit 
in their office a few hours a day, and look a little into the accompta t and 
once a year go round their estates to receive preseuts and homage from 
IheiT tenantry. There are however aoinehonouralileexceptiona, etpeeiuUy 
iluriipmsad of Snrahor Mankoyt, who not only inveatigalea hii accompta 
with care« but, when he tuspecU fraud, lakes the meoiuring rope In kia 
nun hand, and eouniines un the spot the veracity uf his ngenti. Every 
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thinR sbout him is decent snd rcsjieebiblc, simI tlie estaie is tike li 
garden. 

On large estates there is a Devraii or chief agent, who resides at the 
principal office, and bns niider him a sufficient number of accninptants 
(Mnhurrrs) the chief of whom (Jutnsnahis) keeps the rental. There are 
heekles a keeper CBuksi) and raluer (Pntdat) of money, people who take 
rare of the papers (l>urturi), and a nuinher of messengers (Katwal). In 
order to protect the money, and cniivey it from place to place, and also, 
as is alleged, tn enforce orders, iieo kinds of guards are kept. One called 
Bnrkundaj, coTnRiaiided hy Dnfadars and Jumadars, seem to he a more 
recent estahlishment. Thn other called Pyiks, commanded hy Mirdhas 
and Serdars, are the rfinaiiis of the iiiilltin of the Bengal kingdom. Both 
seem to have constituted the font soldiers, whose uuinlier makes such a 
fnruiidahle appearance in the Ayeen Akliery. At each large divisinn of 
the estate (perhaps 20,000 rs. rental) is u dejiiity (Nayih nr Taliislldtir) 
with a siinil.ir hut i-mnlJer esiahli^linient. Now so f.tr as we have enme 
the heads of these offices are cntisidercd tis persniis of consergiieiicc, who 
arc not to travel through the coiiniry, to examine iiitit the affairs of the 
estate, hilt sit rpiielly in the ntfice, to keep the acnniipni, to receive money 
and to manage affiiirs with tlie oflicers of govcrnincnt. Tlicsc principal 
agents manage llic estate in two ililfemit oiiiuncrs. They either collect 
the rent ininiedlaiely frmn the teiiiiiiU; or farm them out for a certain 
nnroher of years to n kiml of inidille iiieii ralli'd Irarnilars. 

If the rents arc to he levied iintnediatcly from liic leiiaiits, the head 

officers employ men It.. the uiirenled hind, either for a share of 

the proiiiice, or for a ecrtaiii stun frinn year to year. 'i'Jic rent of tlie land, 
that is let uri lease, is actually reerited from tlie tenants hy to'O persons, a 
r.itiiyari and Mondol, of u'liirh there ilioiilil he one Monilol for each 
Maiiza, and one I'atoyari for every rivo or three, unless these he very large. 
These two officers are in fact the only men employed, who are usually well 
versed in eountry affairs. Many lanillords have of late disehargetl the 
Motidols, and employ only PaloyarU, and this seems to he a jnilicious 
saving, and a sign of approaching ernnnmy. The Patoyari is a penman, 
anti keeps tlie acconipts, for which lie in general receives 3 per cent on the 
rental; amt the Miindol, who in some places is called Prodhan, in the chief 
fiifincr of the village, tvho manages the others, and usually receives 1 tier 
cent. CO minis'ion. This ctiminiasion given tn the Patoyari s and Montlols 
is called ifurnmjani, and aometiines instead of 4 per cent, arises to 6. The 
Payiks and their ofiicers, and the messengers, nre paid in land. 'I'lie otlier 
eslaldisbtnent is paid in money ; lint must of the domestic servants receive 
land in place of tvoges, and this lunti is not included in the rental, every 
means possible lieiiig taken to make that appear sinall. 

()n smaller estates a Nayeh or 'faliisthlar with his usual estahlishinent 
are sufficient { hut there are very few indeed, in which the landlord manages 
his own affaire without assistance. If the rents are to be farmed, An ^ree- 
meut is made with the person, named Izaradar, who undertakes to culled 
the rent, as stated in the rent-roll, and to defray all the expenses of 
delivering it into the agent’s otiiee. For his reward he takes the commission 
of from 4 to 6 per cent, aliove stated, and the whole profit that he can 
derive from tlie lands which are nut rented. He receives also the m- 
listance of all the militia and messengers who continue to receive their 
laoils, and are directed to obey his orders. From three to fire years is the 
usual period, that the lauds are rented, and the contract has in no instauee 
been extended beyond nine yaara. When the commission is high, or the 
i)uantity of uorented lands is great, the renter often pays a turn of money 
in advance I’be rcnlers arc in general perfectly conversant in eountry 
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IfTain, Rpd m»ke the mott of the Uodsi bt-iitft totally unconcerned 
whether (he teninti are rubed or not. Indeed where they are rich men, 
who have much influence, the tenants are uncnnimunly diautUfied and 
clamorous; but, where (hey rent only small portious of an estate, the 
tenants eomplun no more of their contUtion than usual. Even with this 
security, and where a land holder receives the whole of hU rent from a few 
learadan, who have very Kood credit, it Is nut usual for him todiminiah his 
establishment. 

These unwieldy establishmeuts seem to have been originally formed, 
when the government collected the rent immediatly from the farmer or 
cultivator, and when the same persons inanaircd uot only the collections, 
but the police end a greut part of the Judicial department. The Vast 
numlierof armed men Buiknndaj and Pavik, cspeeially the latter, formed 
the infantry of the Mogul governineiit. The irhole was continued uuder 
the Zemindars, until the perpetual settlement; because thev not only 
collected the revenue, Imt maiiaaed tlic siiborilinale parts of ilic police, 
and of the adiniiiistrution of justice ; aixl they were uii\inus to have as 
many armed men as ])nssihle, because these supported them in their 
enorniilies, and were no charge, as they lived on lands whieh the Zemindar 
did not bring to aci'onnt. Ciistuiii and the arlifie? of agents keep up the 
estalilishnicnt •, for ] huve great reason to think, that must of these people, 
who are paid in lands, arc .mere cultivators, mid pay a low rent tu agents, 
although on papi‘r they are I'eprcsentcd to the landlords as haring each 
from 10 to 5(1 higahs fire of rent, and to he absolutely necessary to pro¬ 
cure the money. Some hitidlords are now eiirtuiliiig very inucli, and every 
man that ran be saved will enable the Zemindar to raise inure money from 
his tenants, as the lowest messenger rxpects at least subsistence, wlicn he 
goes on a message to a farmer, and all the others expect presents, and 
nsnallv obtain tiiein in proporlion to their rank. These arc avowed, hut 
it is alleged, that they exact much mure by violence. The greatest detri¬ 
ment^ however, that the landlords suffer, ia liy tlie collisions between (heir 
agents aud farmers, who are allowed to occupy much more land tliau (heir 
leasea hear, and pay a brliie rather sinnller than the usual rent to the 
agents, who whenever the tenants are refractory tlireaten a measurement. 
1110 perpetual leases at a low fixed rent are also very favourable to the 
agents. The people in pnsaession of such more readily submit to imposi¬ 
tions, than those would who tented land, at its full value for a short term 
of years; fur such tenants would always go away, if any addition was 
rctjiiiresl, Imt a man who has a vahiahle farm in perpetuity, submits to 
much, in hopes that hereafter he may have a more just agent. 

It is not Usual for the Zemindars tu make advances to the tenants to 
enahlc thcni to cultivate, although of late some have giveu assistance to 
those who wore bringing in waste ground. This is in some measure ex- 
cusahlc; but the practice is commonly very destructive, and encouram 
the tenantry in the anticipation of their means, which is the fault to which 
they are most addlcicil. 

Although it appears evident from the Aycen Akiicry, that in the time of 
Akber there were no hereditary proprietors of land in this part of the 
country, all the natives allege, that the ulhce of Zemindar has sdivays been 
hereditary, which may have in some measure been the ease. Tliey then 
merely accounted to government for their receipts i and they pretend to 
lay, that tliey have been injured by the new scttleiiient. Tliey allege, that 
formerly they were allowed great authority, both in criminal and civil 
causes over tlie people wbuiu they managed, which was a great source of 
emolument, being of course vcnafly ailministcred j and although they were 
often squeezed by the Mogul nfilccrs, nntl on all occasions were treated 
with the utmost cuntcm])t, they preferred suffering these evils tolheiunde 
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that boa beeo adopted of aeltliii|f tbdr lands, when tlicf fall in arrears, 
which is a practice that thejr cannot endure. Besides hriliery went a great 
way on most occasions; and lliey alles^, that bribes included, they did 
not actually pay nne-h^f of what they do now, altljough notliing can he 
more inodemte’ than the present assessment, which I atn convinced does 
not amount to a tithe nf the produce. 

The principal things that ought to lie iiiculrntcd on the landlords, fur 
the inipt'. ".^ment of their estiitee, is activity and industry in the molinge' 
ment.and tlie utility of a suitaiilc ^nentiou to cnaiile them to perceive, timt 
their estates cannot be improved by heggurlv anil irregular demands made 
on the tenantry, but by encouraging chose who ui e frugal and industrious, 
and b^ banishing those who are idle and llioughtlcss. The must hitter 
enemies of the landlords are idle religions tnchdicants, who represent all 
attention to worli'ty affairs as unworthy of a man; and dissipated flatterers, 
who represent moderation in expense as unwortliy of a great prince, a 
title that is bestowed by such persons on landholders, who hate not 1000 
nipees a year. 

One of the principal causes, that ap|)car to me to prevent the land* 
holders from acquiring proper habits of activity, and a proper education, 
is the eub-division of estates in equal shares among all the sons of a 
family. Where the estates are monstrous, like that of Dini^jpoor, and 
exceed the usual capacity of man to manage, there ma^ be no loss in tlie 
sub-division; the inevitaltle consequence indeed, of mismanagement will 
alwayt in a abort time bring them to sale, and render any precaution un- 
neceaaary; but when the estate is moderate, it may be considered as a 
naBonal Inaa, when it is broken Into portions, none of which can cnalilc 
the proprietor to bestow a decent education on his cliildren, nor to eli- 
, aurage anything that is ornamental or advantageous to the country. This 
however is not the greatest evil of the practice. The sons of a family, 
who know that they all will haveacertaui provision, naturally give tliein- 
selvea up to sloth, and make no exertion to acquire useful knowledge, 
even when their parents are willing to bestow it; hut the parents even are 
in general sparing, knowing that their sons can exist without trouble. 
Now where the custom is to leave the family estate to one son, the parent 
knows, that the onlv provision he has for the others is a good and useful 
education, by which they may lie fitted to gain a living suitable to their 
rank, while the young men must exert themselves, knowing that they have 
nn other resource. Even the son who is to receive the estate, unless he 
chooiei to be the laughing stock of hit brotliers, must make an exertion 
sufficient to ai^uire a knowledge (hat will enable Iilm at least to tuper- 
inlend his aflbirs. It is onlv among youngmen educated in this manner, 
that people fit for discharging offices in the police, law or revenue, can 
be procured. And the manner in which these offices are now in general 
filled, so far as I can learn, shows that the cdiimtiou of tliose who hold 
them has been miscraiily neglected. Although the 'lindu law directs 
that property sliould descend to sons ei|unlly or at least nearly so, there 
is nothing, so far as I know, to prevent assessed lands from being con¬ 
sidered in a different light; and from being viewed as a trust vested here¬ 
ditarily in the Zemindar for the security of government, which will be 
destroyed if the lands arc frittered away among the ntmifications of a 
numerous family; and owing to the custom of Moption, these portions 
never Kunite. I am aware that some of the ablest Jurists and writers on 
political economy are strenuous advocates for the sub-division of landed 
estates. The speculations of these persons nearly Ksemble the plan that 
hM been adoptM in the colony of the Cape of Good Hope, and I will 
venture to assert, that this plan has hitherto repressed the prqgKSS of 
agriculture in that colnnv; and so long as it is in force, will keep that 
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dell^hlful country in a «ut« of begnry. lu fact, it kM only lieen the 
money iMnt among the coloniata oy tke Dutch and Brlliah floeta and 
armies, that haa prevented them from being clothed in aheep’a ikina like 
the Hoticotots. 

Although, u 1 have aaid before, the natives are persuaded that the office 
of Zemindar has always t)oen her^itary, which is not absolutely incompa¬ 
tible with the idea of its having been merely an office, and totaUv nneon- 
nected with the property of the land { yet from all that 1 could learn, 
there is no good reason to think that any families of this district hive hid 
very ancient poiscEBioua; and it muat be observed, that from the total 
want of hiatory among the Hindus, any custom which has obtained for 
lOO years, conies to with its origin as obscure, aa if it bad obtained 
for a thousand. 
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8TATI or ARTS AND COMUKRl'E IN UINAJIMOH. 


Fine Arts. —The style of private edifices tiiat is proper and 
peculiar to Bengal, consists of a hut with a pent roof con- 
ttnicted of two sloping sides, which meet in a ridge forming 
the segment of a circle i so that it has a resemblance to a 
boat when overturned ; and is, probably, of the same shape 
with the Mapalia of the Xumidians. This kind of hut, it is 
said from being peculiar to Bengal, is called by the native 
Banggolo, a name which has been somewhat altered by Eu¬ 
ropeans, and applied by them to all their buildings in the 
cottage style, although none of diem have the jiroper shape, 
and many of them are excellent brick houses adorned with 
the forms of Grecian architecture. 

Among the natives the poor man has one hut for himself 
and cattle, and richer men increase the number without al¬ 
tering the plan of the building, and there is no contrivance 
by which a person can go from one apartment to the other 
without being exposed to the sun and rain. 

Where the materials admit, the walls of the hut are made 
of mud, and the floor ia always raised a foot or two above 
the level of the plain, but not always so high as to be above 
water in the rainy season; so that a platform of bamboos is 
then conttructe(f at one end of the hut, and upon this the fa¬ 
mily ait and sleep, while they must wade through the mud to 
reach the door. Where the soil is too loose for making walls, 
the sides of the hut are formed of hurdles, whicli are usually 
made of straw gross or reeds confined between sticks or split 
l^pimboos, that are tied together. In the better kind of 
houses, in place of straw, hurdles made of mats are used, or 
those of straw are plastered with cow dung and clay, and in 
doing this the natives display the only neatness that is to be 
observed in their buildings. The frame of the house usually 
consista entirely of bamboos tied together. It is only in the 
booaes of very wealthy persons that wooden posts and beams 
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used, and these are never either poUshed or pwted, and 
seldom fsBtened by naiU. 

Sometimes the beams support a floor made of clay laid 
upon bamboos ■, and in general this is merely intended to 
lessen the danger from lire, as the floor will give some little 
time for the people to remove their children and effects. In 
a very few houses a trap stair leads up to the apartment, or 
garret above, and it is then inhabited. 

The door is in general the only aperture in the hut, cre¬ 
vices excepted, and is usually shut by a hurdle (Jhangp) 
which is tied to the upper part of the door, and falls dowu 
like a valve. Wooden doors, that fold from the side, are 
only used by the great. There are very few houses that have 
any openings like windows, to admit air or Ught. 

If the house is intended for a shop, one side of the roof is 
extended four or five feet beyond the wall, is supported fay a 
row of bamboos, and forms a gallery (Katina orOsara), which 
serves as a shop. 

Another kind of hut called Chanyari has been introduced, 
and this is the form which Europeans have adopted in their 
cottages when they use a thatched roof. It consists of four 
plain sides, which, if the building is square, are triangular, 
and meet in a point; but, if the cottage is long, the two ends 
of the roof only are triangular; and the two sides (which 
are triangles truncated at the apex) form a straight ridge. 
Europeans have made great improvements in this kind of 
building, have surrounded it with a gallery to exclude the 
heat, have introduced windows, have divided it into oonve- 
nieiit apartments, and have suspended cloth ceilings to free 
them from the vermin that occupy the thatch. These lux¬ 
uries seem totally unknown to the natives of this district. 
Their Chauyaris are built of tlie same materials with their 
Banggolas; but being used chiefly among the rich, have 
usually wooden posts, and many of them have garrets that 
are inhabited, and have openings by way of windows. 

The wealthy, such as great landholders and principal ma- 
nuflicturers, have in general brick houses, and are fast imi¬ 
tating the European fashion of building, such as has been 
introduced into Bengal. It is aUeged in the Ayeen Akbery, 
that in the time of Akber even the houses of the great in 
Bengal were built entirely of bamboos. I am inclined, how- 

M n M 
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ever, to doubt the authority of Abul Fazil in many things, 
and among others in this. That the great in Bengal may 
have then built Banggolos entirely of bamboos, with great 
neatness, and very commodious, is biglily probable; but that 
they bad not also brick bouses is not likely. In fact tradition 
points out the ruins of brick edifices, that belonged to the 
natives of this district before the Muhammedan invasion; and 
the appearance of some of these ruins clearly indicated, that 
they were dwelling houses, and neither temples nor forts. 
In the older brick houses the Moorish style, with wretched 
narrow traps rather than stairs, low roofs, small apartments, 
much minute carring, and siiiall windows, has been adopted. 
In some new houses a rude imitation of the Grecian archi¬ 
tecture makes its appearance, the rooms are larger and better 
aired, and more furniture has been introduced. 

Among public edifices those dedicated to religion are by 
far the most conspicuous. In my account of Peruya and its 
antiquities, I have mentioned nearly all that occura to me 
concerning the reli^ous buildings of the Muhamniedans. 
Small mosques are numerous in the district, and consist of a 
cube covered with one dome, or of a parallelopiped covered 
with several. The minaret, which is the greatest ornament 
in this kind of building, has not been introduced, and the 
whole style may be considered as in the most rude state. 

The most numerous and simple Hindu places of worship 
are called the Sthaus, or abodes of such or such a deity, and 
are merely heaps of earth, or square teitaces, which are 
generally placed under trees. Sometimes as an object of 
worship there is an uncut stone, at others there is an image 
cut in relief; but very often the only representation of the 
Deity is a small mass of clay a little painted. Most of these 
places being dedicated to the Soktis, or female destructive 
spirits, a stake is placed before the heap for fastening the 
head of the animals, that are to be sacrificed. 

A more improved place of worship consists of a thatched 
hut, called a Mondop. In the greater part, even of these, 
there are no images, except a lump of clay, and at holidays a 
rude image is made of the same material, and is thrown into 
the liver, when the festival is at an end. The walls of these 
huts, when made of clay, are often painted with rude and 
horrible figures of the Gods, and equally distorted lepre- 
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senta^ons are fomed of tbe Sola by the makers of garlands 
and artifidal flowers, but both are considered as merely or¬ 
namental, and are not objects of worship. I have seen one 
building of this kind, which was said to have cost 16,000 rs. 
The size was inconuderable, but the walla were made of wood 
carved with a most patient uunuteness, in which, however, 
neither taste nor decency had been at all consulted. 

Near many of these Mondops, and even near many houses, 
for the worship of the family gods, are erected the most rude 
form of the Mongchos, or stages on which the images are 
placed on the ^atras) days of procession, while the people 
sport before tliem. These simple Mongchos consist of a 
small square terrace of earth divided into stages, each less 
than the one immediately below. 

The next step at improvement is to construct a Mondop of 
brick for the usual residence of the deity. This is commonly 
a small square building with a flat roof. A temple of thia 
kind has seldom any other Mongcho than one of earth; but 
it has usually an image, that is the object of worship, and 
commonly a house for the Piyari or officiating priest. The 
most elegant in this district, that 1 saw, is at Yogighopa, of 
which a drawing has been given (No. 11). This is open 
above. The image is placed on the amall altar seen through 
the door, and is covered by a dome. 

The next step is to add a kind of pyramid to the roof of 
the temple, which then becomes a Mondir. The Mondirs 
are often cased with carved tiles, and at any rate are plastered 
on the outside, and the ornaments on the plaster in general 
possess some taste. Many Mondirs built of late, instead of 
the pyramid, have adopted the dome of the Mosque; pro¬ 
bably because workmen skilled to construct the pyramid 
could not be readily procured. 

Advancing still farther, the temple for the usual residence 
of the image ts^enlarged, and in addition to the central pyra¬ 
mid one is added at each corner, and the building is then a^ 
to be a Pongchorotno, or to have five ornaments; or, if en¬ 
larged a little more, the roof is divided into two stages, each 
having a pyramid at each of its corners. It then becomes a 
Novorotno, or building of nine ornaments. Such buildings 
are very expensive, as in this district they are almost always 
inroaedVith carved tiles. The drawing of a Pongchorotno 
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at Gopalgunj ncur Dinajpoor (See Plate 11, facing title-page), 
built Tf) years ago by the mother of R^a liamnath, will give 
a better idea of the style than any description, Only it 
must be observed, that in buildings so frittered away into 
minute ornaments and parts, the drawing looks much better 
than the building itself, especially as no Hindu temple, that I 
have seen, is kept tolerably neat. The interior of the build¬ 
ing is to the last degree wretched. There is no light, except 
what comes through the door, and tlie masses of brick that 
are necessary to support such a roof have scarcely any 
cavity. 

The first step towards improving the Mongcho is to build 
it of brick, in several decreasing stages, nearly of the same 
form witli that made of earth. A stair leads up to the highest 
stage, in which a small apartment is made for receiving the 
image at processions. The next improvement is in each 
stage to have a chamber suiToiinded by a gallery, in which 
there are several doors or windows. Then at each comer of 
each stage a Rotno or pyramidal ornament is added. The 
most finished kind consists of 12 aides with 34 Rotnos dis¬ 
posed in two rows, and one in the centre over the apartment 
in which the image is placed. The drawing of the one at 
Gopulgunj will give a proper idea of this kind of building. 
Although it is of a considerable size, and cost an immense 
sum (it is said 20,000^.) there is no apartment in it above 12 
feet in its greatest dimension, and the stair is steep, perfectly 
dark, and will not admit a man to walk with both shoulders 
equally advanced. 

The temples here and in the south differ entirely in struc¬ 
ture, the latter approaching much nearer to the Grecian or 
rather Egyptian style. This is probably, in a great measure, 
owing to the nature of the material; for die long masses of 
granite, so easily procured in the south, lead naturally to 
columns, flat roofs, and entablatures, while bricks lead to 
arches and pointed roofs. The style of ornament, however, 
is nearly the same in both parts of India. Some neat fo¬ 
liages possess considerable merit, the test consists of nu¬ 
merous small mouldings, and monstrous distorted represen¬ 
tations of the deities and their adventures, among which 
obscene figures are often a conspicuous part. 

The number of public edifices of a civil nature seems never 
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to have been owiiderable. One inn (Sarai) at Matdeh, now 
in ruins, and a few email bridges form the whole. The 
bridges have very small arches, and none are employed 09 
anything like a river; they have been merely made over 
rivulets. The fortresses seem to have been equally rude, 
and to have consisted in a straight rampart and ditch, with a 
few outworks at the gates. The only one, that appears to 
have been more strongly defended, is Uttor Oogriho, as 1 
have already mentioned. The number has always been in¬ 
considerable. The accompanying plan {Plate 12), drawn by 
the chief architect in the district, of the house and buiidings 
of Baidyonalb Chaudhuri, wlio took a pleasure in showing 
me all his works with tlie utmost politeness, will show the 
progress made in this branch of science. 

Wishing to know, what skill he might have in geometry, I 
requested him to show me how he laid down the foundation 
of an octagon building, such as are in common use. He had 
a pair of ruinous European compasses and a square, but no 
rule nor scale; and I soon found, that the others might as 
well have been omitted in his apparatus, and were deaigned 
merely for show: bis only scale was his arm, his only instru¬ 
ments a line and some pegs. He began by measuring off 
four equal portions of the line, fixing a peg at each; he 
then placed these in the ground, so as to distend his four 
portions of rope into a parallelogram. He then moved the 
pegs backwards and forwards, until It is diagonals were equal, 
he then had formed a square. He then divided each side 
into four equal parts, which he found by doubling one of the 
sides twice. He then truncated each angle hy passing a line 
between the division next it on each side. He thus had an 
octagon, but four of the sides were shorter than the others. 
This objection having been made, he said, that the four 
alternate sides, having doors in them, ought to be larger, 
otherwise the building would not look well; but being de¬ 
sired to make all sides equal, he went round, adding small 
equal portions to each alternate short side, until he found 
by experiment, th^ he had succeeded. He looked upon it 
as impossible to lay down an octagon, that should have all 
its udea equal, and each aide of a given size. AH he at-' 
tempted wai to lay down an octagon within a given square. 
He said, that he could abo lay down any figure of an even 
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niimb«r of stdei; figures of an uneven number of sides, such 
as pentagons, he considered as far beyond human skill. 

^ Sculpture and statuary are in a still more rude state than 
architecture. The figure of Gones, which accompanies this 
account (see Plate 1, p. ) will serve to give an idea of their 
stone inutges, and this is reckoned very handsome. There 
are, however, many stones, on which images of the gods of 
small dimensions have been carved in high relievo, and these 
are a good deal superior to Gones, although they are still 
very rude imitstions of the human form, and are said to have 
been brought from the west of India many years ago. One 
of them is represented in Plate 5, see p. . The carvings 
on files, with which many of the religious buildings are en¬ 
crusted are still more imperfect. The images of brass and 
the metals are as bad as those of stone ■, and some, which 
are made of potters’ ware, are much more rude than I could 
have conceived, that any grown person could have formed. 
Painting is still at a lower ebb than sculpture. 

To the ear of an European tlie native music appears in 
general harsh and disagreeable, and to men of science it is 
altogether intolerable. Although I am not at all nice, I con¬ 
fess, that I was much satisfied in travelling through the dis¬ 
trict to find, that the people had lesa turn for this pleasure, 
than is usual among the natives; and I cannot say, that in 
any other part of the country I was ever so little disturbed 
by its noise. The performers notwithstanding are pretty 
numerous, and the variety of noises which they can make, is 
coDsiderable. 

The highest description of musicians consists of hands of 
instrumental music, which accompany the voices of girls, who 
sing and dance. In this district there are very few persona 
of this kind, and they do not exceed 20 sets. The two 
Hindu castes, who follow the profession, the Rumjani and 
Kangeboni, have not found their way from the west of India 
to this district; and those, who follow it at present, are 
common prostitutes, that have teamed to sing, and employ 
musicUna to accompany their voice. As usual their motions 
in dancing are slow, lifeless, and without grace. Their 
greatest art is to jingle in time to the music, some cbmns 
(Ghungree), which are tied round their ancles. The girls 
are called Bayi, and there are usuaUy two or three in a set. 
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The musicians, ciilled Somaje, are tliree or four in number; 
one pei’fonns on a small drum (Tubla), the others on a hind 
of fiddle (Saringgi), 

Boys taught to dance and sing, and dressed in an effe¬ 
minate manner are in great request among the Hindus, and 
about 20 sets are employed in Maldeh and its vicinity, where 
the people are most luxurious. In other parts of the district 
there are no such persons. These boys called Bhoktiyas are 
usually suspected of very disgraceful practices. When they 
grow up, tlicy perform on the musical instruments that belong 
to the set, which are the same as wiien girls dance or sing, 
only another kind of fiddle, called Sarinda, is sometimes used. 
Most of the other musicians belong to sets, that are employed 
in religious ceremonies. 

The sets of mustcians who sing the praises of Bishohori 
(the goddess of snakes), or who are called Monggol Chondi, 
or who sing the praises of Muhamroedan saints (Pirer Gayan), 
usually consist of seven or eight persons; one chief or Serdar, 
who has a Thibet cow's tail (Chainor) in one hand, and a 
pair of small cymbals (Mondira) in the other; six Pail or 
assistants have small cymbals in their liands, and tie round 
their ancles rings of belt metal, which make a noise as they 
dance. One boy is often kept to sing and dance, but not 
always. All these persons sing and dance, but two others 
(Bayen) beat on large drums called Mridonggo. In this dis¬ 
trict there may be 350 of these sets. 

There are probably about 150 sets, which sing the praises 
of Krishno (Songkirton), Each consists of a chief, who lias 
a small drum (Khongjuri), or a pair of cymbals (Korotal); and 
of three or four (Pail) assistants, who use cymbals; and of one 
or two (Bayen) drummers, who beat the Mridonggo. Some 
persons (Zari), during the Mohurrum, are employed to sing 
the praises of Fatima, the daughter of Muhammed, and of 
her unfortunate sons, Hoseyn and Massan. They are not 
accompanied by music. It is, however, at marriages, religi¬ 
ous processions, and such great solemnities, that the full din 
of music arises; and that a herd of the lowest dregs of the 
people are employed to rend the ear with these formidable 
implements of noise. 1. Dhole; 2, Tikara; 3. Dhak; 4. 
Madol; 5. Dogor; 6. Kara; 7. Jorghayt; 8. Nagara— 
Drums; 9. Kangsi, or Gongs; 10. Sanayi, a kind of hautboy. 
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11. Singga, or bufTaloe’s horns j 12. Turi, or brass trumpets. 
Every man makes the most of his instrument, and pays little 
or no attention to his comrades. 

Men often amuse themselves by singing hymns or love 
songs, accompanied by small drums (Dholok and Pakhoyaj); 
but it is considered as very disgraceful for a modest woman 
to sing, or play on any musical instrument. The only time 
when such a practice is admitted is among the Muhammedans, 
at the Mohurrum, when women are allowed to join in the 
praises of Fatima and of her sons. 

A kind of men, called Akras, are strolling musicians, and 
ung hymns and love songs to the rich, and accompany their 
voice with a pair of small cymbals (Mondira), with the small 
drums, called Dholok and Pakhoyaj, or with two kinds of 
guitar (Tombur.T and Setar). Many young men, for amuse¬ 
ment, play on tiiesc instruments, and accompany them with 
the voice. 

Common Arts. —Personal Artists .—Washermen are not 
so numerous in this district as in many others. The people 
are, in general, either too poor or too slovenly to employ 
them, and it is only persons in easy circumstances that use 
bleached linen. The common people occasionally go into a 
tank or river, and wash the clothes in which they are dressed, 
for in general they have little change of linen. In this dis¬ 
trict the Washermen use, chiefly, ashes, and they have no 
contrivance, such as a hot iron or a mangle, for making the 
linen amooth. The only bleachers in the district arc those 
employed by the Company atMaldeh. The common washer¬ 
men are almost all Hindus, of a very low tribe. They have 
no capital. In the wliole district there may be about 650 
houses, of which 250, including the Company’s bleachers, 
reside in Maldeh. All are paid by the piece. The bleachers 
make high wages, 5 or 6 rupees a montJi; but the common 
washermen do not earn above rupees. 

Almost all the tailors are Moslems, for the neetlle seems 
to have been totally unknown to the Hindus. In this district, 
although the Muhammedans are numerous, the tailors are 
few in number, and little employed, for the lower Mubamme- 
dans have entirely adopted the Hindu dress, end wrap their 
clothes round them as made by the weaver. The higher Hin¬ 
dus, on the dontroiy, have in a great measure adopted the 
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Mubammedan faabionB, especially those who are employed 
in office, or when they visit European gentlemen; and the 
tailors are chiefly confined to the towns of Dinajpoor and 
Maldeh, in which there may be rather more than 100 fami¬ 
lies, and perhaps an equal number is scattered through the 
district. They have no capital, and usually work by the 
piece. A family, for the women also sow, may however earn 
four rupees a month, wliich is a decent subsistence. 

All the barbers are Hindus, and arc a pure tribe, and pretty 
numerous; for, in this district, there are between 1000 and 
li200 families. They attend at all markets, where they sliave 
and cut the nails of those wlio employ them. The usual hire 
is 10 Gondas, or about the eighth part of an Ana. Farmera 
and labourers shave only once a mouth, and generally pay 
the barber in grain, llich men often keep barbers os ser¬ 
vants, both as they ar^ pure, and as they can shave them, 
pick their ears, cut their nails, knead their bodies, and crack 
their Joints, of which operations the natives are very fond. A 
servant of this kind is allowed one rupee a month, and food 
and clothing. Those who work by the job make tolerable 
wages, and live easily. They shave without soap. Persons 
after mourning are shaved, and pay liberally; as do also 
bridegrooms on the day of their marriage; for, on that im¬ 
portant occasion, particular pains must be taken. Ten days 
after a woman has been delivered, the nails of both her and 
the child arc cut by the barber. No native woman in Ben¬ 
gal, except a shameless prostitute, will allow her hair to be 
cut, such care of her person being deemed incompatible with 
modesty. 

In Dinajpoor a few people are employed in making a tooth 
powder, called Misi. This is composed of the Myrobalaut, 
called BeUirtHa and Chebuta by Gsrtner (Boyora, Horitoki), 
of two other fruits called Majuphol and Tai, of green vitriol 
(Sulphat of iron), and of iron filings. It is reckoned to 
strengthen the gums, and when applied in a certain manner 
with betle, and some other substances, it renders the teeth 
entirely black, which is considered as an ornament. The 
persuiiB who make this powder are usually poor old women. 

The married Hindu women use red lead as an ornament, 
but instead of painting tlieir cheeks, like our belles, they rub 
it on their foreheads. This piece of vanity is not permitted 
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to widows. The destructive female deities, however, con¬ 
sume a considerable quantity, as a present of this kind is 
supposed to be agreeable. In this district there are two 
persons who manufacture this pigment (Sindur); but I had 
no opportunity of examining their process. I understood, 
however, that they were poor and unskilled in their art. 
Their capital was supposed not to exceed 10 rupees. 

Female ornament gives employment to a great many other 
artists. Among these are the persons called Laliari or Luri, 
who make lings of Shell lac, which the Muhammedan women 
wear round their arms, and which are called Churi. They 
are of various colours, and are, in fact, a hard sealing wax. 
The sealing wax, indeed, that is used in Bengal is commonly 
made by the Lahari, for in a warm climate the European 
kind is useless. The people employed in this way occupy 
100 houses, Four or five rs. are a sufficient capital. They 
can make about 2 anas a day, or i rs. a month. 

The Hindu females use bracelets made of shells, and this 
gives employment to many people, who are called Songkho- 
bonik or Sangkhari. Of these there may be almost 200 
houses in the district. The shells are brought from Calcutta 
by a merchant of Humarkhali, and ore cut, polished and 
painted by the artists of this district. These require a 
capita) of at least 50 rs., and a few are rich, as they have a 
stock of four or five hundred rs., with which they purchase 
mauy shells, and employ labourers to work by the piece. 
The ahell is cut with a semicircular saw, and polished by 
rubbing it on a sand-stone. The workmen ai'C very inferior 
to those of Calcutta, but no tradesmen in the district make 
better wages, nor have larger capitals. They make their 
goods chiefly without being commissioned, and retail them 
for ready money in their shops, or give tliem to petty traders, 
who retail them at markets. A pair of bracelets costs from 
one to seven rupees. 

All Hindus must wear beads, and those of Vishnu's side 
ought to wear such as are made of wood or of various seeds. 
The people who make them are religious mendicants, so that 
it would be difficult to separate the profits of their two pro¬ 
fessions. The number in the district may be about 100 
bouses. The makers of garlands, of artificial flowers, and 
ornaments prepared from the Sola (Malakar), are a numerous 
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class, but T «7 poor. In the district there are probably near 
SOO houses. They form garlands of flowers, which they 
collect partly in the fields, and partly from gardens. These 
are sold, and are used by the wealthy both for pleasure, and 
as oflerings to the gods. The Sola 1 bare already described. 
The ornaments made of this plant are very gaudy, being 
stained with glaring colours, and mixed with tinsel; but the 
workmanship is very rude. The same artists make numerous 
ornaments, that are used as toys by children, and at all pro* 
cessions, and that are suspended in places of worship. Some 
are very large, such as the biers which the Muhammedans 
carry about on the Mohurrum, and the stages on which the 
Hindus place their images at the Pujas of Durga, Kali, and 
Kartik, All these are committed to the waters when the 
ceremony is over, so that on each occasion the artista find 
new employment. 

The colours which these people employ are orpiment, ver¬ 
milion, white lead, red lead, verdigris, and a white talcose 
earth called Khori, which is brought from the west of India, 
and is similar to that which is prepared at Mailootay, of 
which 1 have given an account in my travels into Mysore. 
The garland makers use also ink, such as is employed by the 
natives, and the best kind is prepared as follows:—Take £0 
sicca weight of rice, parch it in a pot until it becomes quite 
black, put it into GO s.w. of cold water, and allow it to remain 
a quarter of an hour. Then pour off the water, and mix it 
well with lamp black, by rubbing it in an earthen pot with a 
stick or wooden pestle. One sicca weight (ITSj gruns) of 
lamp black is sufficient. For fine writings a little gUm of the 
Mitnota imUea (trees No. 59} is added. What is commonly 
■old in shops, however, is made of soot in place of lamp 
black. The garland makers use also some vegetable dyes. 
The inner hark of the Nyctamthia Arbor triatia (tree No. 16) 
is beaten in a mortar. Its juice is expressed, mixed with 
lime, and by means of a brush is applied to the Sola, to which 
it imparts a red colour. Another red is prepared by 12 parts 
of the same bark, with 16 parts of the inner bark of the 
Arioearpua (trees. No. lOS), and 8 parts of water. These 
are'well beaten, and then the water is expressed, and used 
as a dye. The glue which these artists employ is made by 
boiling the inner bark of the tree No. 107, th^n beating it. 
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and expresring the water, which has a glutinous quality. 
The dnsel which these artists use is partly tin foil of rarious 
colours, and partly plates of mica. 

In many districts those who make the mats on which the 
natires sit and sleep, and who make umbrellas, form a class 
that contains a considerable number of artists. In this dis¬ 
trict, howerer, I heard only of fire houses at Dinajpoor who 
could be considered as belonging to this profession, and their 
work is rery coarse. The art of making an umbrella that 
can be folded is here quite unknown, and indeed seems to 
hare been equally so in every part of Bengal until introduced 
by Europeans at Calcutta. In this district almost the only 
mats that are made are composed of a species of tcirpva 
called Kagormutha (see reeds. No. IS). The stems are split 
and interwoven, and form a mat which is soft, hut destitute 
of neatness.. Poor people make them at their leisure hours. 
The umbrellas that arc most commonly used are made by tlie 
next class of artists. The Patoni, basket makers, or workers 
in bamboo and rattan, are a very low tribe of Hindus, who 
are, however, both useful and numerous. In this district 
there may be from 1000 to 1200 families. They are mise¬ 
rably poor, and do nor require any capital, for two or three 
anas will buy more materials than a familv can work between 
one market and another. Both men and women are equally 
capable of working the baskets, and both carry them to 
market, where in general they sell them for ready money. 
The women, however, take the greatest share of this trouble. 
Their poverty is chiefly owing to their lavishnegs, for they 
are much addicted to intoxication. It is, however, a good 
deal alleviated by their keeping swine, which afTord them a 
wholesome nourishment. 

Chatayi, mats made of bamboos, which are split on one 
side, and then laid open into a kind of thin planks, which are 
interwoven so as to form the matt. These arc the principal 
articles in demand, and the only one that is exported, In 
all good huts tliese mats are placed over the frame of the 
roof, under the thatch; and where there is not a clay soil 
(bey form the side walls. They also are used in the fences, 
which enclose the yards of tliose who are in easy circum- 
tlances { and in ali boats they form tlie roof to exclude rain, 
the cover of the platform on whicli the people work, and the 
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stowage by which the goods are kept dry. The demaod is 
therefore rery great. These mats are of two kiads; one four 
cubits by 3, which at Dinsjpoor cost 4 ra. a hundred, the 
others are & cubits by 1and sell for 2 rs. tiie hundred. These 
people make also the umbrellas, of which almost every family 
in the rainy season has one or two. The top consists of a 
double net work of split bamboos, which confines some of the 
leaves of tlie sal or of the banyan-tree for turning tlie rain. 
This head is fastened to a bamboo handle, the upper end of 
wlitch is split and the divisions separated, so as to render it 
more easily fiacd. The whole is extremely rude. In the greater 
part of Dinajpoor every inun thatches and builds bis own 
house, either with his own iiaiids, or by means of his servants. 

Paper is made entirely by MuhammeJans, who seem to 
have introduced the art. Befora their arrival the natives, in 
their writing, appear to have used only the leaves or bark of 
trees. In this district there are between 80 and 100 families 
employed in making paper, and they are nearly adequate to 
supply the demand. The quality is very inferior, even to 
that made near Calcutta. It is brown, I'ough, uneven, spotted, 
fibrous, full of boles and brittle ; ink sinks into it, and insects 
devour it with avidity. The people who make it are in 
decent circumstances, and require little or no capital. They 
usually carry it to the markets just as made, and petty traders 
buy it from the manufncturcs by wholesale, and nfrerwarda 
retail it. The sheets are usually 24 inches long by 16 wide, 
and are doubled twice j 24 sheets form a quire, and the ma¬ 
nufacturers usually sell 10 or 12 quires for a rupee. 

Tite material is the Pat in its rough state. A siiiGcient 
number of bundles is tliruwn into a large Jar that is sunk in 
the ground, and they are covered with a mixture of lime and 
water, in which they are allowed to soak for from two to nine 
days, according to the heat of the weather, the hotter, that 
that is, the less time being required. The bundles are then 
dried, and the lime that adheres is separated from them by 
beating and shaking. They are then moistened with water 
and beaten with a Dhengki, which has a cap of iron, and 
falls upon a stone slab. While it is beating, the pat is occa¬ 
sionally moistened, until it is reduced to a kind of pulp. 
This part of the operation, wliicb is the one attended with 
labour, is performed entirely by the women. The pulp afier 
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coming from the mortar is thorougly washed, and a portion 
of it is thrown into a wide-mouthed vat made of potters’ ware, 
that is sunk to the level of the yard. A large proportion of 
water is added, and they are stirred until the pulp is properly 
diffused; but little pains is bestowed on this, which seems to 
be the chief cause of several of the imperiections that are in 
the maiifacture. In fact, the pulp, with a very little stirring, 
is allowed to soak four or five hours, and is then wrought 
into paper. The workman’s mould is made of bamboos split 
fine, and tied together parallel to each other, and this is ex¬ 
tended by a movable frame made also of bamboo, which 
serves as a ledge to confine tlie pulp. The workman hold¬ 
ing his mould with one hand stirs up the pulp with the other; 
then immerses his mould, and takes up a quantity sufficient 
to make a sheet. When he has allowed the water to escape 
he lays aside the frame, and, turning over the mould, places 
his new sheets of paper above those that he had previously 
made, and he repeats the operation until the pulp in the vat 
is exhausted. In this heap tlie paper is allowed to dry. It 
is then taken, sheet by sheet, and immersed in a decoction or 
starch made of rice, and having been dried is placed on a 
smooth plank, and rubbed with a round stone. This is to 
serve instead of hot-pressing, and in some measure effaces 
the marks of the mould, and renders the side of the paper 
that is next the plank tolerably smooth. The stone that I 
saw was a water-worn piece of granite far from being polished. 

In one division I found three men who lived by binding 
books, such as are used by the natives for keeping accounts. 
These books are usually about 16 inches long, 6 inches wide, 
and 1 inch thick, and are stitched together at one end, like 
some old books of music. The cover is usually made of 
coarse red cotton cloth. The learned still adhere, in general, 
to strin^ng the leaves of their books on two threads, which 
pass through the middle of each sheet and through two 
boards, that serve for a cover. This mode, which was fit 
for books made of leaves, is exceedingly awkward and de¬ 
structive with paper; but old habits are difiicult to eradicate. 

The manufacture of leather is by no means so thriving as 
it might be made, probably owing to the very low rank of the 
artists. The hides which they dress are those of oxen or 
kine that have died a natural death, and those of goats and 
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•sheep. The Hindus here use the skin of the ox without 
scruple, although, strictly speaking, this is contrary to law. 
Buffalos’ hides and the skins of deer and of the wild hog are 
unaccountably neglected. Keats’ hides are first put into lime 
and water to separate the hair, they are then washed. Take 
a pot, put into it 5 sere (9G a.w. lb. ISJ) of powdered leaves 
of Lodh (trees, Ko. 80), and an equal quantity of water; then 
put in two washed skins, and let them retnun two days. 
Then in two other pots repeat the process on the same skins. 
The skins having been thus tanned are dried, and are beaten 
twice in a wooden mortar, each time having been previously 
moistened with water. The skin is of the usual brown colour 
of tanned leather, and may he made black by rubbing it with 
green vitrol. It serves for the soles of shoes, and for cover¬ 
ing the boskets with lids, which are called Petaras, and which 
are used in place of trunks. Raw neats' hides cost one-sixth 
of a rupee; the artists cannot tell the weight, but they are 
small and thin. When dressed they sell for one-fourth of a 
rupee. Goats’ skins are those mostly used. Each costs one- 
twentieth of a rupee, and when prepared sells for one-fourth 
of a rupee, if dyed red, white, or yellow; and for one-sixth 
of a rupee, if stained black or brown. In order to separate 
the hair ten of them are put in a pot with some lime and 
water, and allowed to remain there from 25 to 30 days; each 
skin requires above a pound of lime. The 10 skins, when 
freed from hair, are washed, and put in a pot with about 10 
sera (24J lb.) of the unripe pods of the Guilandina called 
Gaukungchi, which have been beaten in a wooden mortar 
with about 20 sers (49^ Ih.) of water. Afier standing two 
days they are put into an equal quantity of fresh tan of the 
same kind, and tiien they are dried. Tliey are afterwards 
twice beaten in a wooden mortar, having been previously 
moistened with water. The skins are then fit for the upper 
leathers of shoes, and are of the common tanned colour, 
which may be changed into black by a little green vitriol. If 
red skina are wanted they must be dyed with lac before they 
are put into the tan. Skins may be made of a dirty orange 
or retldish yellow by rubbing them, when newly taken out of 
the lime, with tlie inner bark of the Deityo (trees. No. 103), 
beaten into pulp with a Uttle water. Wliite skina are pre¬ 
pared without tail hy rubbing them with salt after they hare 
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been taken out of the lime, and then beating them. The only 
good colours are the black and red. Sheep skins are treated 
exactly in the same manner. The whole of these operations 
is usually conducted by the women, as being the most labo* 
rious; the hides are very badly dressed, as may be 
readily imagined from the account that I have given. The 
shoes, trunks, and saddles are made by the men. A man 
and his wife can prepare 8 pair of shoes in a month, and 
these sell from one-half to one-sixth of a rupee a pair. The 
shoemakers have littie or no capital, but make tolerable wages, 
or about 3 rs. a month, which would enable them to live 
decently, were they not violently addicted to intoxication. 
Every native that can afford it wears leather shoes. 

A class of people called Kurail make leathern bags (Kupo), 
in which boiled butter, oil, and molasses are kept. They 
live chiefly in the divisions where sugar is made, as the de¬ 
mand for their hags is principally to contain molasses. The 
great variety and number of drums used in this district 
would employ a considerable number of people to make them, 
did not most of the performers construct their own instru¬ 
ments. 

Although almost every man among the natives who has 
dedicated himself to the art of war, and uses a musket, 
knows bow to make gunpowder; there are some artists who 
prepare this substance and construct fireworks. In this dis¬ 
trict I heard of 12 families of this kind, and saw some of 
them perform. They an far firom being dexterous, but re¬ 
quire Uttle apparatus, and are easily satisfied. 

A Portuguese trader at Dingipoor makes wax candles, a 
few of which are consumed by the natives at holidays, the 
remainder is exported. I have already mentioned, that he 
liaa a lease of the wax; part of thia also is exported without 
being manufactured. 

In Din^poor five families are supported by making matches 
of bits of wood covered with sulphur. These an called 
Diyosalais. 

Forty or fifty families of poor people are supported by 
making balls of charcoal dust united by means of starch, 
wluch are used for burning the tobscco, that is smoked in the 
Hnngka, or other similar instruments. 

Those who prepare the tobacco for being put into the pipe 
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are a mucli Tiiore important set of iirtisls, and in this district 
tliey occupy between 700 and 800 houses. Tliey require very 
little stock, 4 or 5 rupees being sufficient. They take be¬ 
tween 20 and 30 lbs. of tobacco, dry it in the sun, and beat 
it in a wooden mortar, or with tlie dhengki. Then they dry 
it, and beat it with three-fourths of its weight of treacle 
(kotra). It forms a kind of cake or ball, and is sold by re¬ 
tail at all the neighbouring markets, as well as in the shop of 
the manufacturer. These balls keep for 10 or 12 days. Rich 
people use some other ingredients; but none is prepared in 
this manner for sale, it is done by the servants of those who 
use it. Tlie artists are rather poor. 

The peo])Ie who distil spirituous liquors (Modwaleh) are 
of a very low caste, and the profession is opprobrious; but 
they seem to live easily, and require some capital. The de¬ 
mand is very inconsiderable, and of course the number of 
stills is small, and may be from one to two in each division. 
These stills are extremely rude, and are only employed to 
distil rice. The body (a) consists of an earthen jar, which is 



placed over a hole in the floor (6), that serves for a fire-place- 
An earthen pot (c) is luted to this by way of a head, a 
straight wooden tube (d), conducts from the head to the 
cooler (e), which is another earthenpot, that is placed In a 
pan filled with cold water (/). A mao sits by the pan, and 
constantly pours water on the cooler with a cocoa nut shelL 
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.Another man supplies the fire. The whole apparatus u lute^ 
together before the operation begins, and the distillation is 
continued until it is conjectured that all the spirit has risen. 
Tlie distiller then removes the lute and takes away the 
rooler, which contains the spirituous liquor. It is scarcely 
possible to conceive any chemical operation so rude and im¬ 
perfect. The liquor is never rectified, nor re-distilled. 

A manufacturer at Chintamon informed me that he took 
40 sers of rice (GO s. w. or .^44 ibs. the ser), and boiled it, 
just as rice is usually prepared for the table; he then added 
one-eighth of a ser of Bakor, which is a mixture of dried 
herbs, that is prepared by a kind of people called Jogis, who 
collect the plants in the woods. It is said that this contains 
300 different plants. 1 have had no opportunity of verifying 
this ; but know that a few plants are sufficient. The boiled 
rice and bakor mixed remain in a heap for six days, are then 
very mouldy, and in this state are called beckon, or seed. 
This seed is put into a jar with 40 sers of fresh boiled rice, 
and IGO sers of water, and are allowed to ferment two days. 
The fermented liquor is then distilled fay 10 sers at a time, 
and about one-fourth part is dravrn over. That is the 80 
sers of rice give about 4 sera of spirit This man said that 
the grains arc not saleable. People will not give them to 
their cattle, and the only persons that will carry them away 
are basket makers, who give them to their hogs. Each still 
pays a rupee a day as duty, I suppose chiefly with a view of 
discouraging tlie manufacture. The spirituous liquor thus 
prepared is execrable; but is not sufficiently strong to he in¬ 
flammable. It is retailed by the distiller, and can be sold fay 
no other person. 

'J'lie uil-mukcrs arc a much more numerous and respectable 
class of tradesmen; and as they require nearly the same 
stock for each mill that a farmer does for each plough, it is 
generally supposed that the profits of the two classes are 
nearly the same, mill for plough. The mill is indeed moved 
by one ox, but two must be kept for each, one to relieve the 
other, and the mill is much more expensive than the plough. 
This, and the quantity of grain that must be purchased, 
makes the oilman's capital rather heavier than the fanner's; 
hut there being no pretence for exactions on the part of the 
landlords, the returns being equally diffused throughout 
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erery weelc in the year, and above all there being no ad¬ 
vances made for oil, the situation of the oilmen is in general 
preferable to that of the farmer. The mill is exceedingly 
imperfect, as will be seen from the drawing {Plate 13). It is 
on the same principle with the oil-mill of Mysore, but much 
ruder. The principle is the same also with that of the 
sugar-mill; but is much better fitted for the purpose of ex¬ 
pressing oil. 

In some divisions the oilmen are wealthy, and make ad¬ 
vances to the cultivators for their mustard seed. In others 
they are more needy, and buy no more at once, than will last 
them from one market day to another. Others again receive 
the grain from the farmer, deliver a certain proportion of oil, 
and for their trouble keep whatever more they can express 
from it, together with the cske. In Ranisongkol, where the 
oilmen are richest and most numerous; and where they ex¬ 
port a considerable quantity, I obtained the following account 
from one of them, a wealthy and respectable man. The mill 
receives at one time one Don of seed (Turi), which measures 
431 cubical inches, and weighs 153) ounces avoirdupois. A 
little water is added, and the mill grinds three hours. At 
first some seed comes from the spout; but ailerwards, os 
this is thrown back, and as the cake forms, the oil comes 
away pure. It should amount to five-sixteenths in weight of 
the seed, or to rather more than 47J ounces. The oil at 
present sells at 306 ounces for the rupee, and the seed at 
3) anas for the quantity that is put at once in the mill. The 
value of the oil is almost S| anas, so that he has 1) ana profit 
on each grinding, and the mill grinds twice each day. The 
cake is half the measure of the seed, and may be worth the 
sixth part of an ana. 

At Dumdumah and Rajarampoor it is reckoned, that the 
oil of Sorishs should amount to five-sixteenths of the seed, 
and the oilmen ore contented to grind, and return in oil four- 
sixteenths of the weight of the seed, which they received. A 
mill there grinds daily 13 sers of 96 s. w., or shout 39) lbs., 
and produces near 9) lbs. of oil, of which the oilman gets 
one-fifth part and the cake. Sometimes he grinds for pay, 
and, for his mill, receives 3 anas a day with about 3) ounces 
of oil. At Podram it is s^, that SO sers of Sorisha give 
only 7 sers of oil, and that a mill in one day can grind 30 sers 
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of 60 s. w., or about 46^ lbs. The ntills are usually em¬ 
ployed by the day, and receive 1 ana in money, all the cake, 
and rather more than J lbs. of oil, w-orth in all about 2i anas 
a day, or 4 rs. II anas a month. At Lalbazar, vrhere there 
are a great many oil mills, it is reckoned, that the capital re¬ 
quired for each is double of that required for one plough. It 
is said, that each ser of Sorisba or Torn gives ser of oil. 
Each mill can grind 15 sers of 5S s. w. a day (or S3} lbs.), 
and obtains rather more than ,5} lbs. of oil. The usual price 
of seed is 75 sers, or five days grinding for the rupee, which 
produce lbs. of oil, and this, selling at 10 sers the rupee, 
is worth 1 rupee 14 anas. The gain is therefore 14 anas in 
five days, or 5} rs. a month, besides the oil cake. 

It must appear very remarkable, that these accounts should 
vary so much, some alleging thatTuri produces five-sixteenths 
and Sorisha four-sixteenths or even less of its weight of oil; 
while others allege, that the latter gives five-sixteenths, 
and there is no doubt, that the Tuvi gives more than the 
Sorisha. In the only experiment, which 1 made, I procured 
one-quarter of the oil from Sorislia seed. 1 suspect, how¬ 
ever, that the oilmen often cheat, pretend that the seed gives 
much less than it actually does, and keep the remainder to 
themselves; for Mr. Tucker informed me, that an oilman had 
offered to express Sorisha seed for the cake alone; this cake 
no doubt would contain abundance of oil, which must have 
been afterwards expressed, otherwise the man could not have 
lived. The number of families, which follow this profession, 
amounts to above 30(X>, many of whom have more than one 
mill, and several as many as five. 

In this district most of the persons, who prepare milk 
(Goyalas), have no cattle; but live in towns, and keep only 
two or three cows, like other persons in easy circumstances. 
They purcliase the milk partly from poor farmers, and partly 
from those who have large herds of milch cattle. Their 
number may be between 6 at id 700 houses, and a man, who 
has 25 rs. capital, is considered as in a thriving way. In 
many places they have shojts, and they attend at all markets 
to dispose of their commodities, which are boiled butter (Ghi 
or Ghrito), curdled sour milk (Doyi or Dodhi), butter milk 
(Miitha or Ghnl), inspissated milk (Kliyir), and curd (Chhana). 
The two last arc made only when commissioned by the 
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makers of swectmeate, by whom alone they are used. The 
first thing in general done with milk is to boil it, and the 
boiling is sometimes continued, until the milk is reduced to a 
kind of extract called Khyir, which is used in sweetmeats. 
The natives use only boiled milk, the taste of this fluid, 
as it comes from the cow, is considered os unpalatable. 

In a few parts of this district the milk, as it comes from the 
cow, is churned, and the butter is separated, afler which the 
remainder is boiled, and made into Doyi as usual; but in 
general the boiled milk is put into a pot, and there is added a 
little old Doyi, which occasions it to curdle and become sour. 
This is a favourite article of luxury with the natives, and 
butter is usually prepared by churning these sour curds or 
Doyi. What remains, afler the butter has been separated, 
is a kind of acid liquor called Matha or Gbol, which is ana¬ 
logous to our butter-milk, and is only used by the poor. 
The butter is never used without having been boiled, which 
converts it into an oil, that preserves much better than butter. 
Even in this climate it undergoes little change for one month, 
and may be used after having been kept a year. It is often 
adulterated by boiling Doyi or sour curds along with the 
butter. This preparation of butter answers very well in 
cookery, and might perhaps be used in Europe to great ad¬ 
vantage. The quantity consumed in the district is exceed¬ 
ingly small, and except in the largest towns none is ever made 
without being commissioned, so that it is not an article of 
common sale. 

The Chhana or curd is prepared by boiling the milk, and 
by adding to it, while hot, some acid milk, which coagulates 
the whole into one mass. This is put into a cloth, and the 
whey is expressed, so that it is a kind of cheese. The people, 
who prepare sweetmeats from curds, are called Moyra among 
the ^ngalese, and Haluyikors in western India. The artists 
of the two countries, however, keep totally distinct; and 
those of Bengal use most milk, while those originally from 
western India use more flour in their sweetmeats. In this 
district there may be about 100 houses of Haluyikors, and 
ISO of Moyras. They have capitals of from Id to 20 rs., 
and usually make 4 or 5 rs. a month. They all keep shops, 
and also expose their goods for sale at the common markets. 
The Moyra prepare, from sugar curds and inspissated milk, 
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several kinds of sweetmeats {Mishtanno vulgo Mitayt) called 
Monda, Pengra, Tokti, and Khyirphuli. They prepare 
others, called Koskora and Monohora, from cocoa-nut ker¬ 
nels and sugar; others, made of sesamum seed and sugar, 
are called Tila, Khaja, and Kodma; and finally a kind, called 
Batasa, is made of sugar alone. 

The Haluyikor prepare sweetmeats, called Chhana Bora, 
from curds and sugar; those called Paintaoya are made of 
flour and curds; those called Motichur, Jilapi, Ooja, Khaja, 
and Monbhog, are made of flour and sugar; and the Elaich- 
dana is made of sugar and cardamom seeds. These sweet¬ 
meats please neither the eye nor palate of Europeans, espe¬ 
cially those made by the Haluyikor, all of which are fried in 
oil or butter. The rich natives use large quantities. 

Maldeh was formerly celebrated for its Aforobba or ve¬ 
getables preserved in sugar or honey. The art seems to 
have been introduced by the Muhammcdans from the west of 
India, and the fall of the Moslem power has reduced it to 
one practitioner. He preserves Amloki, Phyllanthus Etn- 
bUea W, Horitoki, Myrobalanut Chebnla Gsrtn. Amra, 
Mangifera indiva. Anaros, Bromelia ananas. Sriphol, Cr<i- 
tavtt religiosa. Kushmando. Sotnmuli. Tetul. Tamarindus 
indica. The sight of these conserves perfectly satisfied my 
appetite. I cannot therefore speak of their flavour. 

In Dinajpoor three or four families from the west of India 
make sweetmeats called Puya and Phulari. The former is 
composed of the flour of rice mixed with molasses (Kotra), 
the latter is composed of the flour of pulse mixed with the 
same sweet subtance. The art lias now become common in 
the district, and in country places each family prepares for 
its own use. 

Bhujaris are a class of people originally belonging to Ben¬ 
gal, as well as to the west of India, and about 600 houses are 
employed in this district. Seven or eight rupees are con¬ 
sidered as a sufficient capital, and a family can make from 
to 3 rs. a month. In large towns they keep shops, but in 
country places sell their goods in the open markets. These 
people make the preparations of rice called Khoyi and Muri, 
that have been already described, and they parch field peas 
and the pulse called Chona, which form Motor Chaja and 
Chona Bh^a. All these, and also the prepararion of rice 
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already described under the name of Chira, are mixed with 
extract of sugar-cane (Gur), and sometimes irith treacle 
(Kotra), and are either formed into balls (Moya), or into 
cakes (Cbakti), that are much used by the natives. The 
same persons also sell a mere mixture of Khoyi with the ex¬ 
tract of sugar-cane, which is called Murki. Cakes made 
of sugar-cane are called Tila Khaja. These same people 
take the cake extract of sugar-cane, and, diluting it with 
water, boil it, and form two kinds of cakes Pataii and Pheni. 
The former is very heavy, and the latter is light; but 1 have 
not learned the difference in the operation, only that some 
milk is added to the Pheni, when it is boiling, which must in 
some degree purify the extract. Some persons (Dail-hari) in 
Maldeh and Dtnajpoor live by grinding wheat, and by making 
Dail from Kolai, that is by separating the integuments from 
the grain of pulse. This is an art introduced from the west 
of India; but it has now become common, and except in 
large towns is performed by the women of all families. 

ArtUts employed f« worhing dvrahle maleriah, wood, 
earth, or metal ,-—Under the synonymous names Chhutor, Su- 
trodhor, and liarui, we must include joiners, cabinet-makers, 
carvers, and carpenters of all kinds. In this district there 
may be between G and 700 houses uccii])ied by such persons. 
The greater part are merely employed to make the miserable 
instruments of agriculture, and occasionally a coarse stool or 
chest, and arc among the poorest set of artists in the dis¬ 
trict. About towns, where a little furniture is used, and 
where some houses have wooden doors, window-shutters, 
posts, and beams, and where some palanquins are required, 
they live mure comfortably, and make from 4' to 8 rs. a month. 
A roan, who makes 8 rs. must have 40 or 50 rs. capital, and 
employs some workmen. The following articles are those 
usually made at Dinajpoor, with the usual extent of price 
from the lowest to highest. 

Meysaa or pslBn<]uin, 10 rs. to 20 rs.; cliests, 2 rs. to 10 rs.; Tokto- 
posh, a bedstead with a plank bottom, 2 rs. to d rs.; Khat, liedsteadi 
svitb rattan liottoms, 4 r. to 3 rs.; Joleliauki, hathing stools, 12 anas; 
Firi, stools on which the natives sit when eating, i una to R anas ; Kara!, 
a kind of chair, 4 anas to 8 anas; Michiya, a kind uf seat, 1 ana to 2 anas; 
SinghasoD, a throne for the images of gods, 8 anas to 3 rs.; Sepaya, a 
wooden stand for a lamp or candle with three feet, 1 ana to 2 anas; 
mortar and pestle, 4 anas to 5 anus; spinnini' wheels, 2 anas; wooden 



ilioci, Khorom, 3 anat to 4 stius; pluu);h triiboiit ibe iron, 4 mitts to 
6 uiit. 

The palanquin approaches to that of a Calcutta beau, 
about as much as a market cart does to my Lord Mayor's 
state-coach, and the other articles aie rude in proportion. 
Even this is not the greatest imperfection. The joinings are 
so badly fitted, that the furniture is very rickety and unfirm, 
a fault that extends even to the very neat workmanship, that 
is now made at Calcutta, Mungger, Patna, and other places, 
where European improvements have been introduced. Oil 
and sugar mills, Dhengkis, and many other articles are made, 
when commissioned. 

In this district the number of carpenters employed in 
building boats is very small; for, although Sal timber fit for 
the purpose may be readily procured from Nepal and Bootan 
by the Mohanonda, Atreyi, and the Korotoya, yet few traders 
keep large boats, as they could not be used during a great 
part of the year. A few trading boats, however, are built of 
Sal; but, until I reach some place, where the business is 
carried on to a considerable extent, I shall decline saying 
anything on the subject, farther th.in, that all the materials 
are furnished by the merchant, who builds the boat, and the 
carpenters are hired by the month. The head workman is 
allowed 7 rs. a month, inferior workmen 6 rs., and the lowest 
class if rs. On the Jomuna river some boats are constructed 
of mango wood. They are clinker built, and the fibrous 
roots of some aquatic plants, that grow in marshes, are used 
as caulking, being placed between the edges of the planks, 
before they are nailed together. When moist, these plants 
swell, and effectually prevent leakage. These boats last 
scarcely longer than two years. 

One of the landholders, Baidyonath Chaudhuri, employs a 
few skilful men in carving figurea of the gods on wood; but 
they have been brought from other districts. Their work is 
very rude, owing probably to the want of a good design; for 
they are capable of considerable neatness in execution. The 
implements, which the carpenters have in this district, are 
the Bayis, a narrow hatchet; the Basuti, a very good adze; 
Batali, chissels of several kinds; the Randa, a very imperfect 
piano, which is designed merely fur smoothing, and not for 
forming grooves or mouldings ; the Korat, a small wretched 
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saw ; the Turpon, a drill iDored by a bow and string ; and 
the Munggur, a mallet. The natives have neither auger, 
gimlet, rule, square, compasses, nor bench, instead of which 
one man holds the timber, and another planes it, while it is 
placed on the ground, and both workmen sit on their heels. 
A few European tools have found their way to the town of 
Dinajpoor, such as planes of various kinds, and the bandsaw, 
compasses, rule, and square. 

Sawyers may occupy about 100 houses, and are in about 
the same circumstances with the carpenters. They are mostly 
Muhammedans, and generally work by the piece. At Dinqj- 
poor the sawing a log, about 7 or S cubits iu length, into plank 
about 1^ inch thick, was estimated at 8 anas for every cubit 
of its circumference, which is the usual manner with these 
people of estimating the labour that a log will cost in sawing. 
This, it is evident, has no necessary connection with its solid 
contents, which the people of this district have no means of 
calculating. Sawyers are sometimes paid by the month, two 
men l>eing allowed 5 rupees. The saw is about 4 feet in length, 
and its shape is an irregular curve; the handles are both fised, 
so that the saw cannot be taken out without moving the wedges, 
which prevent the planks from impeding its motion; the teeth 
are very rudely formed, and are not bent alternately to the 
different sides, so as to make a cut sufEciently wide to admit 
of free motion; but the cutting edge of the saw is consider¬ 
ably thicker than the back, which answers the same purpose. 
The log is not laid horizontally; one end rests on the ground, 
the other is raised on a wooden horse, so as to form about 
half a right angle with the earth. This enables the man be¬ 
low to sit during a considerable part of the operation. The 
log is first marked with lines, and then one end having been 
cut, the other end is turned up for the saw. 

Turners (Kungdkor) are very few in number; 1 heard of 
only seven houses ; and it is probable that not above three or 
four could escape my notice. They work only in wood, and 
two men are always employed together; one who pulls a rope, 
first with one hand and then with the other, to turn the lathe; 
and one who applies the chisels; the two cheeks are fixed in 
the ground, and one must be dug out every time that a new 
piece of wood is to be put into the lathe. The articles turned 
are —1. Part of the spinning-wheel—S. Wooden platters 
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(Barkosh)—S. Wooden cups, boxes (Kotuya and Bati)— 4 . 
Wooden basons, rolling-pins (Belon)—5. Parts of the instru¬ 
ments used for smoking tobacco (Nolicha, No], Baitok)—6. 
Rods carried by messengers (Horkora Chhori)—7, The feet 
of bedsteads. Their wages and situation in life are like those 
of common carpenters. All those who work in wood hare 
irregular employment, and are often rery poor, although they 
have good wages when employed. 

Potters, in the country, have regular employment, and are 
as easy in their circumstances as any artists in the district. 
They require little or no capital; for, whenever a kiln has 
been burned, the pots are sold for ready money to the petty 
traders, who retail them in markets. At Dumdumah, where 
there are many potters, and these reckoned as good as any 
in the district, I took the following account. 

There are two kinds of ware made, the one red, the other 
black. I shall first describe the red, as that is in most com¬ 
mon use. The clay used for this pottery-ware is called Ka- 
bal, is of a dirty livid colour, and is purchased from people 
who dig it, and bring it to the house of the potter, who, for 
liberty to dig the earth, supplies the officers of government 
and the landlords with pots. This clay is watered, kneaded 
with the hands and feet, and beaten with a mallet. It is then 
made up into a mass, cut into thin slices, watered, and kneaded 
again. It is then fit for being placed on the wheel. The 
wheels are of three kinds. One is about IJ cubit in diame¬ 
ter, and consists of four spokes and a rim of bamboo, that 
are coated with clay mixed with the fibres of pat {Corchortu 
tt^uularU). Another is about 1| cubits in diameter, and is 
composed of a solid mass of clay, mixed with pat. It is 
about 4 inches thick at the centre, and 2 inches at the cir¬ 
cumference. Neither of these kinds is baked. In the centre 
of each is a stone, in which a small cavity has been formed, 
and this rests on a point of tamarind wood, that rises a few 
inches above the floor. A little clay is added, wherever 
wanted, in order to bring the wheel to an equilibrium. The 
third kind of wheel is but rarely used, and is made of the 
transverse cutting of a sal or Jak tree, 2 cubits in diameter. 
Its motion continues longer; but the expense of even this is 
considered as a serious objection. The workman sits on his 
heels, as usual, and gives his wheel a circular motion by 
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means of a itick, one end of which he places in a hole that 
ia near the circumference. The motion communicated to the 
amaller wheels lasts only a short time, and requires to be re¬ 
peated two or three times for each reasel. Except the wheels, 
the only implements required, are, a long knife, with a handle 
at each end, to cut the clay, a mallet to beat it, a few sticks, 
and moulds and mallets of baked clay to shape the pots, and 
a string or wire to cut them from the wheel. A greet part of 
the ware, however, is not made on the wheel. The mouths 
only of the most common vessels used in cooking (Hangri or 
Patil) are made in this manner; the bottoms are merely 
kneaded, and then joined to the circular mouth. This part 
of the operation, and the drying of the pots in the sun, after 
they come from the wheel, is performed by the women, who 
also apply to the most conspicuous parts of their pots a kind 
of pigment, made of Raoggamati. This is a clay much im¬ 
pregnated with red ochre of iron, which is found in a great 
many places of the district by digging to a little depth, and 
contains small pebbles. Over-night some of this is put into 
a pot, with much water; next morning the water and finer 
parts of the clay are drawn off, and evaporated in the sun, 
until somewhat thick, like a pigment, which ia applied with a 
brush, before the pots are quite dry; and when they are 
burnt, the parts that were so covered acquire a kind of me¬ 
tallic lustre. The pots, having been dried six hours, are fit 
for the kiln. 

The manner of constructing the kiln is as follows;—An 
oval cavity, tee Plate 14, A. (a b c), is made in the earth, 
which slopes gradually down to the centre, where henusphe- 
rical cavity (/), about SJ cubits in diameter, ia dug, to serve 
as a fire-place. At one side of this is erected a semicircular 
wall of mud (d e), which crosses the longest diameter of the 
oval at right angles, and is 10 cubits long, and 6 cubits high. 
Its bottom b perforated with a square aperture {g), through 
which the fuel is thrown. An ar^ of cby (< i 1) is thrown 
over the fire-place, and ia perforated in aeveral places, to 
allow the fiame and heat to reach the pots. With a few re* 
pairs, this kiln lasts for a long time, and its construction does 
not cost a rupee. 

The following b the manner of burning:—The whole space 
of the larger segment of the kiln over the fire-place, and as 
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high as the wall (ground plan bcde, longitudinal section dm 
e t i, transverse section d b t e e), is filled with all the kinds 
of unbaked potters’ ware that are in demand, after they have 
been well dried in the sun. The pots are covered with d inches 
of reeds (Ulu>, over which is placed earth 2 inches in thick* 
ness; the fuel is then thrown into the fire-place, and consists 
of small sticks and reeds (Bernn). The fire is kept up from 
sun-set until midnight; the pots are taken out in the morning. 
These pots are well burned, and are of a bright brick colour, 
but they are very imperfect, They are brittle, and, liaving 
no glazing, imbibe so much grease in cooking, and are so 
rough, that they cannot be kept clean. Although they im¬ 
bibe a good deal of every liquor that is put into them, they 
are not sufficiently porous to admit of such an evaporation as 
will cool water. 

The clay used for making the hl.ick e.'irtlienwarc is called 
Kasas, and is of a yellowish colour. It is prepared and formed 
into vessels, exactly as the live clay is; the difference uf co¬ 
lour in the two kinds of ware arises chiefly from the manner 
of burning. The kiln for the black ware U smaller, the wall 
being only G cubits long by 3 high; the fire-place is of the 
same size. The pots, when placed in the kiln, are covered 
with 3 inches of straw, above wliicli the ashes of straw arc 
laid S inches thick, and are watered, which makes them co¬ 
here, The fire is applied, at first, slowly, and is then raised 
very high, from sun-set until midnight, when some dry cow- 
dung is thrown into the fire-place, and the aperture is shut 
to confine the smoke, of which a great quantity issues from 
the dung. The pots arc not taken out until the following 
afternoon. In fact, the colour seems to proceed entirely from 
the smoke, which enters the pores of the ware, and never con 
he entirely removed; but these black vessels are unfit for 
cooking, as boiling water always extracts some of the colour. 
They are more porous, and not so brittle as the red pottery, 
and their colour hides nastiness. They are chiefly used as 
platters, and vessels for holding cold liquors, and sell about 
I dearer than the common red ware. 

It must be observed, that the want of glazing or enamel 
must always render the Indian earthenware a dirty kind of 
vessel, and accordingly no pure Hindu will use the same 
earthen vessel twice; but this custom, in itself proper, has 
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Leen extended to the pottery of China and Europe, than 
which DO vessels can be cleaner. This, it must be farther 
observed, is a complete bar to improvement. From a view 
Plate 14, the various articles commonly made will be seen, 
and it will be perceived, that the potters of this district are 
not destitute of taste in the forms of their vessels, but the 
execution must necessarily continue wretched, so long as the 
prejudice against old vessels continues. 

A potter, whose family consists of four men and two women, 
says, that in each month he can bum 5 kilns of red ware. 
Each kiln is worth about 4 rupees. 

The expense is foel, nt 1 rupee a kiln, 5 rs.) clay. 32 loads of about 
9S lb. for each kiln, at 10 anas, 3 ra. 2 anas; total, B rs. 2 anas; leaving 
between II and 12 rs. a month for profit. 

This is probably somewhat underrated, as in such cases may 
be usually expected. Less cannot be allowed than 4 rs. for 
a man and woman who live as these people did, or 3 ra. for a 
man’s labour and one for a woman's, which would make the 
profit 14 rs., or about one-sixth part more than the potter 
stated. The number of potters in the distnet may be about 
HOO houses. Besides making pots, a part of their profession, 
in several places of this district, is to dig wells. This is the 
case wherever the soil is light, as in such parts, in order to 
prevent the sides from crumbling, recourse is had to rings 
made of potters’ ware. These rings are about 6 inches deep, 
and from 1^ to 1^ cubits in diameter. Tlie sides are about 
an inch or 1^ inch thick. The well is first dug about two 
cubits in diameter until water is found. The rings are then 
laid one above the other, and as they are laid the space be* 
tween them and the sides is crammed with earth. A well of 
this kind lasts about five years without repair. Where the 
soil is stiff the rings are not necessary, and potters are not 
employed to dig. 

'Tlie worship of Durga, Kali, Karrikeyo, and Soroswod, as 
performed by the Hindus of Bengal, and by these alone, re¬ 
quires a number of images made of unbaked clay, which 
after the celebration of the religious coremonies are thrown 
into the river. In different parts of Bengal some other deities 
are worshipped in the same manner, but the custom does not 
extend to this district. This worship has given rise to a 
profession. Some who practise it are potters, and others are 
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the makers of artificial flowers, who are at any rate employed 
in ornamenting the images, and the stages on which they are 
carried in procession. In some districts the artists of this 
kind possess very considerable merit, and mould in clay, with 
great neatness, whatever model is shown to them, and this 
might be employed as an excellent means of introducing a 
good 'aste among the natives. The images, it is true, that 
are used in worship require little attention, except to make 
them gaudy, as they cannot he baked, and are thrown into 
tlie river; but good models might be given to these artists, 
and very handsome moulds might be formed and baked, wbicli 
would come very cheap, and be an excellent ornament for the 
houses and domestic chapels of the natives, so as by showing 
them correct images to wean them from the deformed objects 
which they now possess. Tlie Mubaminedans of this dis- 
trict are not behind in giving employment to those who make 
images, for rude clay images of horses are offered at the 
tomb of every saint, and these are baked. It would, how¬ 
ever, be difficult to find out any workmen so rude as the 
image makers of this district, nor did I conceive it possible 
that any grown person could have failed so iiiuch in the imi¬ 
tation of nature. I shall therefore defer giving any account 
of the art until 1 reach some ])l<ace where it has arrived at 
some tolerable degree of perfection. The profession gives 
employment to about 80 families. They stain the earthen 
images, of a red colour, with the bark of the root of a wild 
species of Morinda called Chhoy-choka. This, beaten with 
a duck’s egg and some quick lime, forms a kind of red varnish 
that is not easily removed. 

Brick makers did not constitute a trade of such importance 
as to obtain a place in tlie establishment of Bollal sen, and 
still are not numerous. About 130 families are acquainted 
with the process, and when bricks are wanted engage to fur¬ 
nish any quantity for whicli advances are made. On receiving 
the money they buy wood and hire labourers, wliom they 
superintend and direct. Very often the fuel is furnished by 
the person who wants the bricks. The bricks are made in 
tlie open air, and of course can only be formed in the dry 
season; and, if a heavy day’s rain happens, very great losses 
arc sustained. The earth chosen is the common free soil, 
which contains a large proportion of sand mixed with the 
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cUy. This is thrown into a pot with some water, where it is 
allowed to soak for two or three days. It is then taken out, 
lumps are separated, and it is well beaten. It is then spread 
on a piece of ground that has been cleared and smoothed, 
and is laid on this of the thickness which it is intended that 
the brick should hare, which is usually about I} inch. When 
it has dried a little a man takes a long bamboo, which has 
the blade of a reaping hook fastened to its end, at right 
angles, and he draws this through the clay, keeping it straight 
by means of a (traveller) noose, which runs along a line 
stretched in the direction that is to be cut. He tiius cuts 
the whole into bricks about 7g inches long by 6} broad. 
Some days afterwards these are raised, and placed on their 
edges. After a few days more they arc formed into walls, 
until a quantity sufficient for a kiln is ready. In one kiln 
one hundred thousand bricks are usually built, with alternate 
layers of wood and straw, and these being burnt the opera- 
Uon is completed. Twenty men take six weeks to prepare 
100,000 bricks, and 14 days to burn them. I found that for 
each kiln the landlord (Zemindar) paid 30 rs. in advance. 
He also furnished the fuel, and when the bricks were deli¬ 
vered he gave 40 rs, more. He did not, however, receive 
100,000 bricks for 70 rs., and the fuel, for the bricks were 
numbered before they were placed in the kiln, and many are 
spoiled in the burning. The usual wages in the dry season 
being rupee a month for each labourer, the contractor had 
10 rs. profit, besides Itis monthly hire. 

Tlie use of the mould was totally unknown to the native 
brick makers until introduced by Europeans. I have not 
learned what difference it makes in the expense; but even 
the bricks made for a gentleman of Dinajpoor with a mould, 
I observed, were very rough, and could not be employed to 
advantage for building a wall that was not covered with 
plaster. Those made after the native fashion are exceedingly 
rude, although well burned, and in all their finer buildings 
are either coated with plaster, or inemsted with tiles which 
are cut smooth, and are in general carved. The first plan is 
by far the cheapest, admits of all the ornaments of Grecian 
architecture, and looks fully as welt as stone. It has accord¬ 
ingly been adopted in all European buildings. 

Tlie incrusting with cut tiles is exceedingly expensive, and 
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never could be employed in any work of good taste; but it* 
auits the native fondness for minute ornament and grotesque 
carving, and is employed in all the finer buildings of this 
district 1 shall therefore give an account of it which was 
taken from the best workman of the place. The earth is of 
the same kind, and is prepared and cut in the same manner 
as fcr common bricks, only the pieces are larger, being 
usually 4i inches thick, 24 inches long, and 9 inches broad. 
Some cow dung is added to the fuel to 'increase the heat. 
The bricks, when taken out of the kiln, are soaked a whole 
day in water, after which they are cut eaactly square, and are 
smoothed on five sides by means of a small adze with a short 
handle and of chisels, which operation it is evident must be 
very expensive, and after all the bricks would not make such 
a smooth neat wall as those used in the south of England. 
The expense is, however, enormously enhanced by the carving 
on the flat side of the brick, which is often made to represent 
the fables of the Hindu mythology; and gods; goddesses, 
princes, Europeans, animals, coaches, carts, ships, &c. are 
also represented, and most miserably caricatured. Some 
Europeans imagine that this is done with a view of rendering 
them ridiculous, but 1 am persuaded that this is not the case, 
the god being no better treated than the sailor. It proceeds 
merely from want of skill and taste in the designer. Obscene 
figures make in general a conspicuous part. The bricks are 
carved with small chisels. After the operation is completed 
the brick is first soaked in an infusion of tamarinds, and 
then a number is put into an iron vessel with about a pound 
of oil for each, and they are roasted over a fire until the oil 
disappears. The workmen are employed by the month, ao 
that is difficult to state the expense. Each brick goes through 
the hands of three artists; one cuts it square with an adze, 
his wages are 5 rs.; a second smooths the surface with a 
chisel, and receives 6 rs. a month; the third carves the figures, 
and is allowed 7 or 8 rs. wages. 

Bricklayers are about twice as numerous as professional 
brickmakeri, and, from being often unemployed, make but 
poor wages, for they receive 5 or 6 rs. a month when they 
work. Neither their walls nor arches are neat, and their 
principal merit is in the application of plaster, either as a 
coating for walls, to form a roof or floor, or as a cement to 
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reUin (he carved (ilea with which the walla are incruated. 
The moat approved composition used in this district is as 
follows: 

5 pnrts of slake<l lime in pule (Knlicbun); 10 psrts of powdered brkkt; 
11 part of Fcnngteek ZomiTrigoneUa) j i part of Thehuri flour (Wawefo* 
SfaxM i part of treacle (Kotrs); 8 psrtt of water j mU them with s trowel, 
and sppljr them immediately. 

There are several cutters of stone, or masons, in the em¬ 
ployment of Baidyonath Chaudhuri, whom 1 have several 
times mentioned as the chief encourager of the arts in the 
district; but all these tradesmen have been brought from a 
distance, and even from Benares, and of course have high 
wages. One man in Dinajpoor lives by funning weights of 
stone. 

About 80 families live by collecting shells, and burning 
them for lime. 1 had no opportunity of ascertaining the 
kinds of shells, for the people have a peculiar aversion to 
collecting the objects of natural history, probably looking on 
the study as idle or absurd, and the employment as ridiculous. 
The shells are collected in marshes and rivers during the dry 
season, and if any considerable quantity is wanted, such as 
for building a house, advances must be made in due time, for 
in common the people gather no more than serves the usual 
demand fur chewing with bctle, for dyeing and tanning, and 
for whitewashing a few places of religious worship. Euro¬ 
peans in general procure stone-lime from Silhet, but the 
landlords prefer the shell-lime, as they can make the advances 
with little risk and trouble, and as they consider the lime 
lictter. I did not see the furnace. The lime is sold in three 
states by those who make it. 1st. Slaked lime in powder 
(called simply Chun or Gungro chun) sells usually at Dinaj- 
jxior fur 8 mans (96 s.w. the ser), or lb. for the rupee. 
This is used for mortar and is made of shells that are not 
cleaned. 2nd. Koliebun, which is slaked lime mixed with a 
great deal uf water, and is that used for whitewashing, and 
for making plaster. The shells fur this are carefully cleaned 
In^forc they are burned. 3d. Leya or Kada chun is reduced 
to a very wliite fine paste, and is used for chewing with betle. 
This is made of some peculiar kinds of shells very carefully 
cleaned. 

In this district the working of the precious metals is at a 
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Tery low ebb with regard to slcilL The arista are abundantly 
numerouB, there being between 4 and 5 hundred housea in¬ 
habited by thoae who follow this trade. They are remarhably 
poor, and have no capital, except a few wretched toola, which 
they carry to the person’s house, who wants any thing made, 
and who furnishes the materials. Their character for dis¬ 
honesty is such, that a person must always watch to prevent 
them from adulterating the bullion, after having secreted a 
part. In the account of the ornaments, that are used hy the 
people, will be seen the articles, which these tradesmen make. 
All persons, however, who wish to be thought fashionable, 
bring their ornaments from Moorshedabad or Calcutta, when 
they can procure a trusty friend at these cities to superintend 
the making. The charge for workmanship both of gold and 
aiWer is from to i of the metal, so that, when they work 
in gold, they should have vast profit, or very little, when 
they work in silver; hut there is probably some secret in this, 
which those who employ them do not understand; for those, 
who are sent to watch, can only judge, whether any silver is 
absolutely taken away in a metallic state. The natives seldom, 
if ever, use plate at their tables. 

Among the natives of Dinajpoor the various preparations 
and alloys of copper are in great demand, as must have been 
perceived in reading lists of furniture and ornaments j yet 
the number of copper-smiths does not exceed one half of the 
goldsmiths, for most of the ware is imported ready made, and 
artists are chiefly required to keep it in repair; whereas no 
one can trust to the purity of the gold or silver ornaments, 
that could be purchased, and it is only people of fashion, who 
occasionally go to capital towns, that can procure gold orna¬ 
ments from thence. In the base metals there is less danger. 
The imperfection of the workmen prevented me from taking 
an account of the manner, in which the alloys of copper are 
formed, a most interesting subject, to which I shall pay the 
most minute attention on the first favourable opportunity. 
The copper smiths work in copper, brais, bell-metal, lead and 
tin { but there is a separate set of artists, who work in these 
two last alone. The copper smiths almost always furnish the 
metals, and keep shops, where they retail their goods, and 
they alto retail them in open markets. They therefore require 
a captal. From 50 to 100 rupees, however, are suffident, as 
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they purchase the metals in small quantities at a time from the 
merchants, who import them. In some parts of the coun¬ 
try all the vessels are cast, in others Uiey are all hammered. 
There are many persons, who retail the goods imported, 
chiefly from Kangtoya (Cutwa R.) and Moorshedabad, who 
are mere shopkeepers, and know nothing of the art. A cop¬ 
persmith can clear between 4 and 5 rs. a month. Wrought 
brass costs from 1 rupee 8 anas to I rupee 14 anas the ser 
according to the fashion. That which is cast is cheapest. 
Wrought bell-metal costs from il rs. 4 anas to 3 rs. Wrought 
copper costs from 2 ra. 12 anas to 3 rs. The ser is ofSOs.w. 
avoirdupois. 

In this district about J20 families of Thataru are employed 
in making tin bracelets, which are worn by Muhammedan 
women of all ranks. They are nearly as easy in circumstances 
as the coppersmiths, and require less capital; as they need 
no more metal at once, than will suflice from one market-day 
to another. Petty traders often purcliase their goods, and 
retail them at markets. One man from Puraniya makes 
Hungka bottoms of a mixture of metals called Bidri. I was 
very desirous of learning the art, because the alloy is said to 
consist of iron and lead, and is unknown to European 
chemists; but the man declined giving me any information on 
the subject. 

Blacksmiths (Kamur) occupy between 6 and 7 hundred 
houses, and are about in similar circumstances with the cop¬ 
persmiths. When not otherwise engaged, they prepare with 
iron of their own, and retail at markets, the common imple¬ 
ments of agriculture, such as the plough-share, sickle, bill, 
hoe, (Kodal) hatchet (Rural), Khonta, and weeding iron. 
They also prepare in the same manner some household 
furniture, such as ladles, pot-hooks, kitchen knives and lamps 
both standing and hanging; and some coarse cutlery, such as 
knives, scissors, and betle-nut-cuUers ; when ordered by the 
barber, they make his razors, and nail-cutters; the former is 
an instrument very terrific to the patient. The European 
cutlery has made little way into this district. The blacksmith 
can also prepare an instrument called Kajollota, which is 
placed over the lamp for collecting the smoke used as a point, 
he also makes locks and padlocks, possessed of every im¬ 
aginable defect, and can make such tools as the carpenters 
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use. A few tradesmen, at Glinrni'liat chiefly, the remains 
a numher who were formerly at the place, can make arms, 
such as match-locks, swords, and spears; but most of the 
arms now in the district are imported. The blacksmiths also 
make nails and clamps for boat-builders; but the quantity 
required being small, and the demand irregular, no such 
tiling as a nail can be procured ready made. If one is wanted 
it must be commissioned. The hoes made near Nawabgunj 
are reckoned good, and the manufacture employs several 
people, that receive advances from traders, who send the hoes 
to neighbouring markets. The greatest labour, however, 
which the blacksmiths of this district undertake, is to moke 
boilers for those, who prcjiare the extract of sugar-cane, or 
for the manufacturers of sugar. An estimate of one of these 
latter boilers, of the smallest kind, weighing 6 ntajis of 60 s. 
w. the ser. (3G9j lb.) will give some idea of the state of the 
art. The sugar manufacturer furnishes 13 mans of Birbhum 
iron, one half of which is consumed in working. This coats 
from 36 to 39 rs. according to tlic rate of the market. Six 
men working constantly can make a boiler of tliis size in a 
month, and receive 24 rs. or 4 rs. a month each. But such 
expedition is not usual. They more commonly require two 
months, and work only a part of each day at this heavy 
labour. The remainder is employed at small jobs fur their 
usual customers, or in making some of the small articles, 
which are sold at markets. Thus 369^ lb, of iron, very 
rudely wrought, cost from 60 to 63 rs, of which | are the 
price of labour. 

In this district one blacksmith cannot work by himself, he 
must have a man to blow the bellows, and he has usually an 
assistant to work with a large hammer; the man, who 
manages the forceps and small hammer, is the chief. The 
proportion of their pay is 8 anas for the forceps, 5 anas for 
the large hammer, and 3 anas for the bellows. The two 
former sit on tlicir heels, and cannot be said to display great 
activity; but the creature, who manages the bellows, may be 
considered as the quintessence of indolence. The bellows, 
except in being two small, are not badly contrived, and are 
made somewhat like two common pair of kitchen bellowa 
joined by the muzzles, and far separated at the other ex¬ 
tremity. These bellows are placed vertically, and on the 
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back board of each is a button, which the workman takes 
between his toes, and, lying quietly down on hia back, moves 
the boards backwards and forwards with his feet. In Dinaj- 
poor and Maldeh are five or six men, who may be called 
cutlers. They clean arms, especially swords, and two or 
three of them have wheels for sharpening knives and razors. 

Manufacture of Cloths. —As government are no doubt 
already sufficiently acquainted with the state of the manu¬ 
factures carried on by the Company, 1 shall avoid saying any 
thing on that subject, farther than to state the eif^ts, that 
have been produced on the manufacturers by the diminution 
of the capital, which the Company employ in that way. I 
shall in the first place begin with those, who prepare the raw 
materials, as bought from the merchant or farmer. I have 
already given an account of the preparation of the silk and 
/>a/, until fitted for coming into the weaver's or dyer’s hands, 
and shall therefore here confine myself to cotton. 

There is a description of people culled Dhunaru, who clean 
cotton, after it has been freed from the seeds, by beating it 
with the string of an instrument like a bow, which separatea 
all the fibres, as is done in the operation called teasing. In 
this district there are only 7 or h persons of this profession, 
and they are employed only when cotton is wanted for stuffing 
quilts, matresaes or pillows, and the operation of removing 
the seed, and of picking and cleaning the wool, is performed 
by the women, that spin it, who use a smaller bow (Dbun- 
karu). 

The preparation of cotton thread, tlierefore, is a principal 
manufacture, and occupies the leisure hours of all the women 
of higher rank, and of the greater part of the farmers' wives. 
Even the women of the Brahmans here employ themselves in 
this useful industry, and in fact every woman is employed in 
it, more or less, except those belonging to trades, in which 
both men and women are engaged, such as weavers, tanners, 
and the like. The farmers' wives are however the greatest 
spinners, and are usually thus employed during the whole 
afternoon. The raw material chiefly used in about two-thirds 
of the district, is imported from the west of India by the way 
of Bhogowangola; but many of the people in these parts wear 
cloth made of pat, and a little cotton is raised in some parts 
of that extent; while most of the cotton raised in the dis 
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trict IB tbe highest priced, so that probably not above three- 
fifths in value of the whole raw material may be imported. 
To the east of the Atreyi, and south of Dinajpoor, the cotton 
produced in the country is snffident for the demand; and, as 
I have Bud, is of a much superior quaKty to that which comes 
from the west; but this is so much cheaper, that it is more 
fitted for tbe coarse goods, that are the great manufacture of 
this district. 

Tbe cotton that is imported, is already clear from the seed. 
It is brought by large dealers, who deliver it in small quanti< 
ties, such as an cwt. to petty traders, for about 18 rs. a meus 
(SSlbs.) i and these retail it at about 41b. the rupee, to the 
women who spin, and who again sell their thread to the wea¬ 
vers, unless they wish to have it wrought for family use; so 
that in the whole business scarcely any capital is required, 
except by the merchant who imports. In the part of the 
district where the cotton is reared, a great part is spun by 
the wives of the cultivators, and the remainder is retailed by 
the farmers at the weekly markets, so that almost the whole 
business ia carried on without capital, or at least with one so 
much sub-divided, that its value can scarcely be perceived. 
In a few places where the Company makes advances for fine 
doth, such as is not commonly used in the district, the weavers 
are under the necessity of bespeaking the thread, and gene¬ 
rally pay the price beforehand. 

The women free the cotton from the seed by the usual 
hand-mill employed in India ; then beat it with the bow, and 
spin it with a small miserable wheel, that is turned by tbe 
hand; all implements extremely imperfect, in tlie district of 
Badolgaehbi, where the cotton manufacture ia the most flou¬ 
rishing, a woman buys 1 ser of 60 s. w. (t-^j/yibs.) of cotton 
with tbe seed, which in one month she cleans and spins. She 
obtains about three-sixteenths of cotton-wool fit for spinning, 
and her thread, when of the finest quality, weighs one- 
sixth of the rough cotton, and sells at 12 a. w. or very near 
five ounces (4.928) for the rupee. This is on die supposi¬ 
tion of a woman’s doing no odier work. The price of her 
thread is 13^ anas, the cotton costs 2 anas, she therefore has 
11} anaa for her trouble. Four anas « month may, how¬ 
ever, be the usual rate of gain by spmning in the afternoon. 
There ia no reguladon for the length of tbe reel, and neither 
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spinners nor weavers can form an estimate of the length of 
any given weight of thread. Very few of them, indeed, can 
either read or perform any aritliroetical computation, and 
they judge merely by the eye or experience of the quality and 
fineness of the thread. They divide thread into four rates. 
The first sells at from 8 to 13 s. w. for the rupee; the second 
at from 13 to 18 ditto; the third from 19 to 36 ditto;- the 
fourth from 37 to 50. The first and second qualities are 
chiefly spun from the fine cotton of this district, or from 
what grows at Gaur in the immediate vicinity. The coarser 
kinds are made from imported cotton, and form the greater 
part of the thread spun in the district. This coarse cot¬ 
ton loses from one-sixteenth to one-eighth in spinning and 
cleaning; so that 75 s. w., intended for the coarsest kind of 
yarn, costs 8 anas, and at 50 s. w. of thread for the rupee 
produces 1 ^ rupee. Intended for the finer quality of yarn 
70 s. w. costs 8 anas, and sells at about 3 rupees, 8 anas 
worth of cotton-wool is therefore on the average converted 
into 36 anas worth of thread. The raw cotton produced in 
this district, as coming from the farmer. T have estimated at 
one lac of rupees in value, of which 80,000 may be fine. 
Some of this is exported ; but some fine is imported at Mai- 
deh; so that 80,000 rs. worth of fine cotton wool may be 
spun in the district, when spun its value will be raised to 
about 4,00,000 rs. About 1,50,000 rs. worth of coarse cotton 
wool is imported, and 30,000 grows in this district, and the 
value of this, when spun, may amount to 7,65,000 rs. The 
total value of the raw material, as sold to the spinner, is 
about 3,50,000 rs. Tlie value of the yarn, as sold or applied 
to use by the spinner, may he 11,65,000 rs. and the profit 
therefore will be 9,15,000 rs. 

The Pat is spun by two kinds of spindles, the Takur and 
Dliara. A bunch of the raw material is hung up in every 
farmer's house, and every one who has leisure, forms with 
one or other of these spindles, some coarse packthread (Su- 
toli), of which ropes are twisted for the use of the farm; but 
it is only the low Hindu castes called Rajbongsi, Kongch, 
and Polya, dial form this packthread for being woven into 
sackcloth, or spin a finer thread from whence the cloth called 
Megill is woven. As these people usually rear the plant, 
spin the thread, and weave it, no estimate can be formed of 
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the (liiTereiit stages of the manufacture. By far the greatest 
part of the cloth, that is used <lye<l in this district, receives 
the colour in the state of thread, and the operation is most 
commonly performed by the weavers, but there are afew houses 
of professed dyers, chiefly in Maldeh, who dye thread, and a 
few others in different parts, especially Din^poor, who dye 
turbans and girdles. 

The dyers of Maldeh are about S5 houses, and confine 
their operations to indigo and lac. The scr weight, by 
which all the operations are conducted, contains s. w. or 
is nearly lbs. avoirdupois (16,5!2S grains). The indigo 
vat is made thus:—Take 6 sers of indigo, break it into small 
bits, put it into an earthen tub or vat with five pots (about 
60 sers) of alkaline ley, and stir them about for three hours. 
Then put this mixture into two pots, and add to each | scr 
of Chakunda seed (Cawia Torn W.) boiled in sers of 
water, and boil the mixture all night, that is to say a fire is 
kindled under the pots, and burns under then) until the fuel 
is consumed, the people having gone to sleep at their usual 
time. In the morning, the fire having gone out, stir the de¬ 
coction with a stick fur 1 hour. Tiiis boiling and stirring 
must be performed four nights and mornings. The vat is 
then ready for dying. The thread, either silk or cotton, is 
kept 40 minutes in the pot. It is then wrung, dried in the 
sun, and washed. If the colour is not deep enough, it must 
get another dip in the other pot. The remaining colour is 
applied to otlier thread, the dye of which is completed by 
other vats. 

The alkaline ley is prepared as fallows:—Take SO sers of 
fresh burned roots and stems of the plantain tree. Pot 
them into a large earthen pot, that has a hole in the bottom, 
over which a quantity of grass is laid. Through this filter 
slowly 60 sers of water, which forms the ley fit for use. Five 
sers of indigo should give a good full colour to 6 sers of 
cotton thread, or to 2^ sers of silk. It costs 2 rs., being a 
kind very inferior to that prepared by Europeans, and is 
made in the form of balls by the natives of Rongpoor, and is 
generally much adulterated with clay. The good indigo, 
prepared by Europeans, is never employed by the trades¬ 
men of Maldeh. The colour which they dye is very good. 
The same people often dye green with indigo; but generally 
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Ihe weavers give them thread, which has previously been 
dyed yellow, either with tuimeric, or with the bark of the 
Jak tree, as will hereafter be described. The latter green is 
fixed. That dyed with turmeric is perishable. 

For dying 1 ser of cotton thread blue, the dyer receives 
12 anas, or 4^ rs. for each vat. The materials may cost 
rs. The labour occupies five days, in which the workman 
gains 2 rs. If be dyes the cotton green, and performs the 
whole steps of the operation, he receives 1 ^ r. for each ser. 
The dying silk costs 1^ r. a ser; so that the artist, when he 
dyes silk, has only a profit of 1^ r, on his vat, but probably 
some circumstance was concealed, which renders both equally 
advantageous. 

It is to silk alone, that the dyers give a colour with lac. 
The manner, in which this is done, is as follows. Take II 
sera and 2 rs. weight part of a ser) of stick lac. Having 
removed the sticks, it will weigh 10 sers. Grind this in a 
hand-mill, and sifl it, grinding the larger pieces repeatedly, 
until the whole is reduced to powder. It is then put into a 
boiler, which is a strong vessel of earthenware, coated on 
the inside with melted shell lac, mixed with sand. To the 
powdered lac add 10 sers of water, in which I'n part of a ser 
of siyimate (carbonate of soda) has been dissolved, tread the 
lac and water with the feet, and then boil them for three 
hours. The lac must then be put into u basket, and the 
water allowed to drain from it into the pot, and the infusion 
is then to be poured into another vessel. Five other similar 
infusions are to be made from the same lac, so that in all 
there are 60 sers of infusion. The lac exhausted of its 
colour is reserved for sale, and the infusion must be boiled 
down to 55 sers. To this add j of a ser of Lodh bark (sec 
trees, No. 80) powdered, and stir about the mixture. Next 
day the infusion is decanted, and there are 50 sera of clear 
dye fit for use. In the meantime an infusion of 4\ sera of 
bruised Tamarinds in 20 sers of water has been prepared, 
and decanted. Boil 3 sers of silk in one-half of the dye, and 
in one-half of the infusion of tamarinds fur 1-^ hour. Then 
wash it, and boil it for an equal length of time in the re¬ 
mainder, when the colour will be complete. The stick lac is 
brought from Asam by the way of Moorshedabad, and costs 
11 or 12-ra. a man. The 11 sers of stick lac gives 7 sera of 
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the lac separated from the colour, which sells at 9 rs. a man,' 
The lac therefore costs in all 3 rs., and the seed lac sold 
brings 1 rupee 9 anas; so that the dye for 3 sera of silk costs 
1 rupee 7 anas, besides tamarinds, Lodh, and soda; but 
these are trifles. The Lodh is brought from Rajmohal. The 
soda from Patna. I did not learn the price of dying a ser of 
silk; but this branch is more profitable than the dying with 
indigo; and is in fact the chief employment of the Maldeh 
dyers, who make high wages. One man and his wife can 
clear at least 12 rs. a month. Besides a house they require 
100 rs. capital, if they dye with lac; 10 rs. are sufRcient, if 
they dye only with indigo. They never buy thread to dy, 
and then sell it; but content themselves with dyeing wliat is 
brought at so much the ser. Whatever more remains to he 
said on the art of dyeing in this district, will be found in the 
next article. 

The cloth manufacture, that seems most peculiar to this 
district, is that woven of a mixture of silk and cotton, and 
from the chief place where it is made, this cloth U called 
Maldehi. As tlie thread is dyed before it is woven, I shvll 
continue to detail the process of dyeing as that is performed 
by the weavers, and their wives, and then proceed to give an 
account of the other parts of their art. And first 1 shall 
treat of the method used with silk. The first operation is to 
bleach it, and this is done in three ways. The operation is 
performed each time on from ^ to 2 sers (80 s. w.), or from 
about 1 to 4 lbs. of silk ; but I shall suppose the quantity to 
be one Calcutta ser or lbs., and all the other weights 
to be in proportion. For the first kind of bleaching, the silk 
is steeped the whole night in water. In the morning it is 
wrung] and dried in the sun. It is then boiled, with 1 ser of 
soap, in a sufficient quantity of water, for about 46 minutes. 
Then it is washed in clean cold water, and dried in the sun. 
The silk is of only a dingy white, but it is better than the 
others. The second quality of bleaching requires 10 or 
of a ser of son]), the process in other respects is the same. 
The third quality is not allowed soap; but is boiled with 
2 sera of the fre^h made aslies of the root and stem of the 
plantain tree. In each of these operations one-<iuarter of the 
silk, by weight, is lost. All the kinds are used as whites in 
cloth, and all may be dyed of every colour; but the colours 
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dyed on the first are clearer and higher priced than those 
dyed on the second, and these on the second are again su- 
jierior to the colours dyed on the third. 

In the following manner a fine bright but perishable yellow 
is given to silk by turmeric. For one skein of bleached silk, 
weighing 2 s. w. (359 grains nearly), take 5 s. w. of well 
cleared turmeric, and grind it upon a stone, adding a little 
water during the operation, until it is reduced to a pulp. 
Then add to this 20 s. w. of water, and filter the iniurion. 
Soak the silk two or three days in this water. Then wash 
it, and put it into a solution of -J- s. w. of alum in SO s. w. 
of water. Then dry it, and the operation is finished. A 
good filed yellow, although not ^ bright as that given by 
turmeric, is communicated to silk by the wood of the Jak 
tree {Arloearpus integrifoUa, trees No. lOS). A skein of 
silk as before, is soaked a whole day in a solution of alum, 
and is then dried. It is then put into a decoction of Jak 
wood prepared in the following manner. Take 40 s. w. of 
chips of Jak wood, boil them all day, adding occasionally 
water so as to make a strong decoction, which is strained. 
In this the silk remains two days, it is then washed, and dried 
in the sun. 

Two colours are given with safflower (CVfAoflMW Imcto- 
riut), and are called Kusom and Golabi. The Golahi is a 
fine rose-red, but is not a fixed colour. For one skein of 
silk take 10 s. w. of safflower, dry it and reduce it to powder; 
then add 1 s. w. of impure carbonate of soda (sajimati), and 
rub them with the hands for about 1 2 minutes. Then put 
them on a cloth strainer, and allow 40 s. w. of water to drain 
through them. In this water steep the silk a whole day, and 
wash it. Then put it into an infusion of tamarinds, which is 
prepared thus. Take 5 a. w. of ripe tamarinds freed from 
the shell, and having rubbed them well with 20 a. w. of water, 
strain this for use. In this infusion the silk is kept between 
48 and 72 minutes, and is then dried in the shade* The 
Kusoin colour is better fixed, but is not such a fine red; still, 
however, it is a beautiful colour. The only differences in 
the process are that 30 s. w. of safflower arc used, and that 
} B. w. of alum, and 1 a. w. of lime-juice are added to the 
infusion of tamarinds. 
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Silk is dyed of a fixed red colour with Monjista {Rubia 
Soak a skein in water for four or five hours. 
Then keep it as long in a solution of alum. Then put it for 
an hour into a decoction of Monjista, which is thus prepared. 
Take 10 B. w. of Monjista, beat it to powder, and boil it for 
about five hours in SO s. w. of water. Pour off the water, 
boil the Monjista in similar quantities of water three times, 
and keep all the four decoctions. The silk remains an hour 
in each. It is then washed, and dried in the sun. The red 
of Monjista by Jak wood is changed into what the natives 
call golden (Sonala); but in fact into a colour, which more 
resembles that of new copjrer. After the first immersion in 
alum the silk is soaked in the decoction of Jak wood for tiiO 
nuDUtes. It is then again soaked in an infusion of alum, and 
then is dyed with the Monjista; but 5 s. w, of this is suf¬ 
ficient. 

There are a great many colours given, in which a prepa¬ 
ration of iron called Moski is employed. This is a Persian 
word signifying black, and all these dyes have probably been 
introduced by the Muhammedans. 1 shall first give an ac¬ 
count of the manner in which Moski is prepared, and then 
detail the various colours in dyeing which it Is used. Take 
SO a. w. of wheat flour, 5 s. w. of extract of sugar-cane (Gur) 
1 a. w. of boiled butter (Ghi) S40 s. w. of old iron, 400 s. w. 
of water. Let them stand in a pot 10 days in hot weather, 
and 16 days in cool. After being strained, the liquor is fit 
for use. If not strained, it will keep four or five montli!>, 
without spoiling. Tbe Moski contains an exacetate of iron; 
but it would require very accurate experiments fully to deve- 
lope its other ingredients, and how far these may have any 
share in tbe operations of the dyer. 

There are three colours called Uda; one given by the 
Horitoki {Myrobalanttt Chebnla GeerL, trees No. H); another 
by the Chamolloli (a Cttwipinia not described by Willdcnow 
nor Ih tbe Encyc!u;>^die); and the tliird by alum. The first 
kind is dyed thus. Take 10 or 12 Myrobalans, beat them, 
and infuse them in SO s. w. of water for four or five hours. 
Then put a skein of silk, that has previously been dyed with 
lae, into thia infusion of Myrobalans for from ISO to 144 mi¬ 
nutes. Then wring it, and put it into SO a. w. of Moski for 
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a Kiinitar lengtli of time Tlten wash it in cold water, and 
dry it in the sun. This is a fixed dark red like Russian 
leather. 

The second kind of Uda is equally well fixed, and is 
darker than the former, I shall first describe the manner in 
which the infusion ofCiiamollotti is made. Take one-half s. w. 
of the dry pods separated from the seeds, powder them, and 
heat them well in a mortar with SO s. w. of water, and 
strain the infusion for use. The pods of this plant, when 
green, contain a quantity of clear viscid liquor, that sur¬ 
rounds the seeds, that in the ripe fruit becomes dry, and that 
probably is the part in which its dyeing qualities reside. In 
order to dye Uda with this plant, put a skein of silk, that 
has jweviously been dyed with lac, into the above mentione«l 
infusion for two hours. Then wring it, and put it into SO 
s. w, of water mixed with 10 s. w. of Moski. Dry it in tlte 
sun, and in two hours, if the colour is not good, put it again 
into 20 8, w. of water and 10 s. w. of Moski. Then wash the 
silk in cold water and dry it in the sun. 

The third kind of Uda is equally well fixed, and is a 
clc.arer colour. Take a skein of silk, that has been dyed 
with J.ac, put it for one hour into a solution of one-fourth 
s. w. of alum in 30 s. w, of water. Then put it into Moski 
as in the last mentioned process. 

Moski gives silk that has been dyed with Monjista, a fixed 
colour called (Tamrojyoti) or copper colour. The process is 
ratiter tedious. First the silk is put into the infusion of tur¬ 
meric for S'f hours; then u'ashed, and put into tlie solution 
of alum fur 34 hours; then into a decoction of Jakwood, 
which is changed two or three times in the course of the 
third day. After this the silk is soaked for half a day in a 
solution of alum. In the remainder of the fourth day it is 
soaked in the decoction of Monjista. It is then washed, and 
kept for two or three hours in a mixed infusion of Myroba- 
lanus and Cliamolloti. It is then wrung and put into Moski 
for six hours. 

The dye called Filtusi, from a Persian word signifying 
Elephant colour, is a dirty black, but is well fixed. A skein 
of bleached silk is soakcil six hours in a solution of alum, 
and is then wrung. Two decoctions, one of Jakwood the 
other of Monjista, arc tlten prepared, as before described, 



10 s w of each is mixed, and the ailk ia soaked in the miit 
tureVor an hour and a half. It is then wwhed, and put for 
an hour into the infusion of Chamoiloti. It is then wrung, 
and put for two houia into Moski. Finally, it is washed and 
dried in the sun. 

Silk is dyed a lead-colour (Sisa) by Moski. The skein 
must iiave been bleached in the best manner, and aoaked for 
an hour in a solution of alum. It U then wrung, put into the 
Moski, waslied, and dried in the sun. 

The Poles Kungri, or bnd of the Biitea ,^ndoro, is a 
colour that I have not seen. The object from whence its 
name is derived, is black with a tinge of green. The skein 
of silk is soaked for 34 hours in the infusion of turmeric, and 
sming. It is then put for two hours into a solution of alum, 
wrung again, and soaked a day in the decoction of Jakwood. 
It is then washed in cold water, wrung, and put for three 
hours in the infusion of Chamollotti, It is then wrung, and 
having been put in>3 40 s. w. of Moski, the pot is placed in 
the sun a whole Jay. It is finally washed, and dried in the 
sun. Tlic colour is said to be fixed. 

The dye called Lobonggo, KomophuK, or clove colour, is 
a fixed brown. The skein of silk is soaked tiiree hours in 
the solution of alum, then wrung, and soaked for a whole day 
in the decoction of Jakwood. It is then wrung, and again 
aoaked for three liours in the solution of alum, After being 
wrung it is soaked for a whole day in a decoction of Mon- 
jista, and during the course of the operation this is changed 
four times. It is then wrung, and put for two hours in the 
infusion of Chamollotti. Finally it ia wrung, kept for a day 
in a pot of Moski, exposed to the sun, washed, and dried in 
the sun. 

The colour called Panduki, from the name of a flower ia a 
well fixed hlac. The skein of silk must hare been bleached 
in the best manner. Take a. w. of the infiision of Lac 
brought from the dyera, add to thia 10 s. w. of water, in 
which 1 a. w. of tamarinds have been infilled for a abort 
thne. In this mixture wash the silk for three hours, wring it, 
wash it, and keep it for two hours in the infusion of Chamol- 
iotti. Then wring it, put it for half an hour in 3} a. w. of 
Moiki, diluted with 30 a. w. of water, wash, and dry it in 
the aun. 
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Thefe are the colours given to silk thread. I shall now 
detail those which the weavers give to cotton, and which are 
three in number. 

The first, called Salu by the natives, is a well fixed light 
pomegranate colour. Take SO s. w. of cotton thread soak it 
three days in cool water, wash it merely by rubbing it with 
hands, without beating, and dry it in the sun. Then take of 
dryed Chamollotti pods, freed from seeds, 5 s. w., powder 
them well in a mortar, and rub them for an hour with a little 
water. Then add two sers of cool water, mix them, put the 
cotton into the mixture in the mortar, and knead it with the 
hand for an hour. Throw away the water, and dry the cot¬ 
ton, as impregnated witlt Chamollotti, in the sun. Dissolve 
S i B. w. of alum in 40 s. w. of water, and add 1 a. w. 
of impure carbonate of soda, which has been dissolved 
in 10 B. w. of water, and then strained. In this solu¬ 
tion put the thread, and rub it with the hands for an hour. 
Then wring, dry it in the sun, wash it well, and dry it again 
in the sun. Take 40 s. w. of dry Monjista, powder it with 
the Dhengki, and boil it in 5 sers of water to 4 sers. Then 
boil the thread in the decoction for half an hour, wring, and 
dry it. Then keep it half a day in 1 ser of water, holding 
in solution S s. w. of alum, and wring, and dry agwn. Then 
boil SO B. w, of powdered Monjista in 4 sers of water to fiO 
sera, and in this boil the cotton for a quarter of an hour. 
Finally wash and dry the thread. 

Thread thus dyed may be changed into what is called Uds, 
by the following operation. Take 20 s. w. of the dyed 
thread, put it in 7} s. w. of the infusion of Chamollotti, stir 
them with the hand for 24 minutes, then wring the thread, 
and put it for an hour into one scr of Moski mixed with half 
a ler of water. Finally wash the thread in cold water, and 
dry it in the sun. This makes a deep colour, and lighter 
shades may be obtained by using | or { ser of Moski. 

The third colour, called Kusom, is not well fixed; but is a 
bright beautiful light red, like the pomegranate flower. For 
20 a. w. of cotton thread take 1 ^ ser of dry safllower, powder 
it on a cloth] and wash it, until the yellow colour is entirely 
separated. Then add by degrees 15 s. w. of impure car¬ 
bonate of soda (Sigimati) and rub them together for an hour, 
until they become scarlet. Then put them on the strainer, 
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and filter water slowly tlirougli them, until all the colour is 
carried away, and keep this infuuon of safflower. At tho 
same time put 60 e. w. of Umarinda, freed from the pod, into 
2 aera of water, rub them and strain the infusion. Mix the 
infuaiona, and divide them into two equal parts. Put the 
thread into one part for an hour, then wring it, and put it in 
the remaining half of the infusions for three hours. Then 
wash, and dry in the shade. 

The whole apparatus required in this manufacture consists 
of a loom, a few sticks for warping, and some earthen pots 
for dyeing. The loom is exceedingly imperfect, especially 
the reed and shuttle. The warping is performed by the 
women, who, taking a spindle in each hand, lay two threads 
of the lengtli required round some sticks placed upright in 
(he ground, and repeat this, by two and two threads at a 
time, until the warp is completed. 

The Maldiki cloths, consisting of silk warp and cotton 
woof woven very thin, are manufactured entirely in Maldch, 
and tlie towns on the banks of Mohanonda for 12 miles be¬ 
low ; but some of these arc in the Puraniya district. The 
warp is generally disposed in stripes, and the woof is of one 
colour. The fabric is of two kinds; one called Elachi, 
where both sides of the cloth are alike; the other called 
Musru is like satin, one side being different from the other. 
Both kinds arc of a great variety of patterns, which it would 
he needless to enumerate. The only general distinction in 
the patterns of both kinds are; 1 st, when one stripe is very 
narrow and the other very broad, the cloth is called Golbu- 
dun i 2nd, when the spots and stripes are waved, the cloth is 
called Kalar. There is very little taste displayed in the pat¬ 
terns, and the weavers are very inferior to those of Banga¬ 
lore. Both have probably been introduced from the north¬ 
west of India by the Muhamiuedan conquerors. The pieces 
wrought for the Company, or for exportation by sea, are SO 
cubits long, and 2 cubits wide. Those made for common 
sale are 18 cubits long, and from 1| to 2 cubits wide; but the 
pieces rejected by the Company, as unfit for their commerce, 
are readily bought up by all other merchants. The large 
pieces sell from 18 to 30 rs., the Kalar being about 5 rs. 
dearer than the others. The small pieces cost from 3 to 
12 rs. 
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The persona in this district who follow tbia profesaaion, are 
said to occupy 13000 houses, and to possess 4000 looms. 
Every eitimate that I received, stated the cloth wrought on 
one loom to be worth about flO rupees a month, which would 
make the annual amount 9GO,OOOr8. ; but this is certainly too 
much, and from the apparent poverty in the place, it is proba¬ 
ble that a very great number of weavers are without employ¬ 
ment ; besides almost the whole of the cloth ia exported from 
thia district, and the cloth of this kind that ia exported, I 
lieard no where estimated at more than S50,000 ra. a year. 

About 800 looms are said to be employed in weaving the 
larger pieces, chiefly in the form of Elachis, and receive ad¬ 
vances either from the Company’s factory, or from the agents 
of merchants residing at Calcutta and Moorshedabad. These 
advances are to the full value of the goods that are to be 
wrought; and die manufacturers are eager for them, pardy 
no doubt from being secured in employment, but also from 
the strong bias to anticipate their profits which universally 
prevails. The Company's advances are always preferred. 
The remaining looms are employed in weaving the short 
pieces, generally from 5 to 8 rs. value, and mostly of the 
kind called Mosru, at least in the country town. At Mal- 
deh the Elachi is chiefly in demand. The short pieces 
are sold at open markets for ready money, or very often to 
petty dealers, when they go round the weavers houses, and 
purchase whatever goods are ready; and the Goswamis or 
merchants from the west of India purchase a large propor¬ 
tion, it is said to the amount of 100,000 rs. 

The raw materials, except some of the drugs used in dyeing, 
are either the produce of the division of Maldeh, or of tte 
adjacent banks of the Mohanonda, so that nothing farther can 
be wished on that head for the encouragement of the manu¬ 
facture. This however is on the decline, and it is said, that 
7000 looms were once employed. The decline is chiefly owing 
to the demand having lessened; hut partly also to the atten¬ 
tion of the manufacturers having been turned to the weaving 
of cloth consisting entirely of silk. 

Twenty rupees for eadi loom is reckoned an adequate 
atock. This will build a house, and purchase a loom, pots, 
silk, cotton and dyes, auffident for making one piece. A 

« Q « 
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man and hia wife in one montli, can generally weave and 
dye a piece of clutU worth 20 rs. and may have about 5ra. 
profit. If a man is rich, and keeps several looms, he and his 
wife warp and dye, and persons are hired to weave at the fol¬ 
lowing rates. A long piece of Elachi, worth 18 rs., costs for 
weaving from 3 to 3; rs. and is made in from 20 to 30 days, 
so that the wages are about 3} rs. a month. A large piece of 
Mosrii, worth 20 rs., costs 4 rs., and takes a month to weave 
it. Short pieces of Elachi, worth from 3 to 6 re. occupy from 
5 to 10 days, and the weaver receives 2^ anas on each rupee 
of the value, so that he makes cloth to the value of 18 rs. a 
month, and receives about 2i rs. profit. 

The manufacture of cloth made entirely of silk is confined 
to the vicinity of Maldeh, and seems to have been introduced 
by a Mr. Henchman, who was commercial resident for the 
Company at English Bazar. This manufacture injured that 
of nuxed cloth, and this has not recovered since the newly 
introduced one began to decay, which it seems to have been 
doing ever since Mr. Henchman left the place. It is remarka¬ 
ble, that the natives have no names to distinguish the cloths 
made of pure silk, and of silk mixed with cotton; botli are di¬ 
vided into Elachis and Mosrus, which when of pure silk we 
call tafifetas and satins; of both there are patterns of the kinds 
called Golbudun and Katar, which I have already explained. 
The size of the pieces, and the manner of dyeing, bleaching, 
weaving, and selling the goods of pure silk, and of mixed 
materials, are exactly the same. The value of those made of 
pure silk is rather higher, but not a great deal, perhaps 2 or 
S anas on the rupee. The persons employed in this manu¬ 
facture may occupy 200 houses. From 20 to 25 good trades¬ 
men make long pieces at from 18 to 30 rs. generally com¬ 
missioned by the Company’s agent; and if required, they 
could make goods of a higher value. The workmen of about 
100 houses are usually employed by private traders, chiefly 
the Armenians of Calcutta, to make cloth from 10 to 16 rs. 
apiece; but, if required, could mAe cloths worth 25rs.; 
and when there is much demand, these are sometimea em¬ 
ployed by the Company's factory. The remaining 75 bouses 
are occupied by poor workmen, who chiefly make goods, 
wortl) from 8 to 12 rs. a piece, which they seOa at the markets 
for ready money. The whole looms may be about 500, 
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which sliould be able to menubcture goods to the anount of 
about 1^,000 rs. 

The people hired to weave this cloth have rather higher 
wages than those employed in weaving mixed goods; bat are 
paid in the same manner that fine goods are paid by the piecoi 
and coarse goods by a per centage on the value. Some good 
workmen make 5 rs. a month, and the usual wages are 3|. rs. 
The master’s profit must be proportionahly great. For in¬ 
stance a piece of silk cloth, 18 cubits long by S broad, which 
is worth 8 rs, will cost the weaver for silk rs., for dyeing | r. 
altogether 4j rs,; so that he has 3j rs. profit for his own 
labour, and that of his wile, and he can easily make one piece 
in 12 days; so that his profits are at least 8 rs. a month. 

The cotton manufacture is of more importance, is more 
thriving, and is less liable to fiactuation; because by far the 
greater part of the commodity is consumed in the district, and 
the weavers would not sufier very materially were the exportar 
tion altogether to cease; for at present there is some imported, 
and it is probable, that were the exportation to cease, the 
weavers would apply themselves to work in goods that would 
suit the demand of the neighbourhood. 

At Maldeh and in its vicinity are about ISO bouaea occu¬ 
pied by weavers, who make thin muslin (Molmol), and turbans, 
and are the only persons in the district, who weave these 
kinds of cloth. They have from one to seven looms in each 
house, and the whole looms may be about 360. Most of them 
are said to receive advances for the Molmols, either from the 
Company’s factory, or from private merchants at Calcutta and 
Moorshedabad. About one-half of the goods however, in¬ 
cluding all the turbans, is made for ready money sale. The 
whole amount may be about 50,000 rs. The goods made on 
commission are 4 cubits in length by S in breadth, contain 
from 12 to 15,000 threads in the warp, and sell from 12 to 
16 rs. Many, which are rejected by factory, are sold for 
ready money, at nearly the same rate which the Company give 
for the best prices. The common goods intended fbr ready 
money sale, are about a cubit shorter, about 3 inches narrower, 
and contain in the warp from 800 to 1000 threads. They 
usually sell at from 4 to 6 rs. a piece. 

The following capital is required for this business; a loom 

rs. sticks for warping, and a wheel for winding 2 anas. A 
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■hop4n. thread for (wo ready money pieces, worth 6 ra. each, 
Srs.; total, 11 rs. 10 anas; to which must be added a month’s 
subsistence. The man and his wife warp, wind, and weave 
two pieces of this tuod in a month, and he has 7 rs. profit, 
deducting however, the tear and wear of his apparatus, whicli 
is a trifie. A person hired to weave can in a month make 
three pieces of this kind, and is allowed 2 anas in the rupee 
of their value, which is SI rs. a month. The finest goods cost 
^rs. a piece for weaving. 

At Sialdeh is one person who weaves cloth, that is flowered 
in the loom (Jamdani); and two men who weave cotton car- 
pets (Sutninje); but these may be passed over as of no 
importance. On asking the weavers of Maid eh concerning 
the profits of the respective classes, each pretended to be (he 
poorest; but, on comparing the whole it would appear, that 
at Maldeb and its vicinity, the silk weavers had the highest 
profits, next to these the weavers of mixed goods, next to 
these the weavers of muslins, and lastly, plough for loom, the 
farmers whose usual profits on each plough may be about 
40 rs. a year. This is on the supposition, that both looms 
and ploughs are wrought by persons of the family. A large 
deduction indeed must be made where servants or journey¬ 
men are employed, or where an imprudent anticipation of 
their resources has induced them to borrow money at an ex- 
orlritant rate. Silk weavers, who have four or five looms, and 
hire journeymen, spend IS or rs. a month. In these cal¬ 
culations it is taken for granted, that the weaver has regular 
employment. AtpresentmanynearMaldebaredeetitute.and 
this is an evil inseparable from the condition of a manufac¬ 
turer, espedally when he works for a foreign market Indeed 
this is a kind of employment that deserves less encourage¬ 
ment from governments than it usually receives. At one rime 
the manufacturer is wallowing in riches and luxury, and claima 
every indulgence that he can imagine, on account of the sup¬ 
posed wealth that he brings to the country. Next year he 
is atarving, and expecta that all other considerations should 
give way to hia interest. 

Out of Maldeh the number of professional weavera is in¬ 
adequate to supply clothing for the inhabitants. The whole 
number may ^ about 6000 famifles, who may have 8000 
looms. A few of these are employed by different subordinate 
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agent! belonging to the Company’s ftctories at EngliihBaaar 
(Maldeb) and Rongpoor; but the number has of late de^ 
creased; and although the wesTers suffer from not receiving 
the advances to which they had been accustomed, and which 
had enabled many to involve themselves in debt, there seems 
to be no want of full employment, and on an average each 
loom can clear 4 rs. a month for weaving, winding and 
warping, whether they purchase the thread, and sell the 
cloth after it is made, or receive the thread from the good 
women of the country, and weave it at so much a cubit. Both 
practices are common, and except by the Company no advan* 
ces are made; but several native traders buy up the pieces 
that are rejected by the Company’s agent, and export them. 
Each family generally keeps a loom for every man, where the 
caste is that of a proper weaver; but as many persona of 
other castes have adopted the profession, some brothers of 
such families cultivate the grounds, and others weave; no 
person however, that I have included in the list of weavers, 
does both. The value of the thread which each man may 
weave in a month, will be abont 8 ra. making the whole value 
of the cloth 144 rs. a year for each loom, which on 8,500 
looms ^eluding those in Maldeh) amount to l,S^,000r8. 

The cloths 4^>efly made for exportation, by means of the 
Company’s factory near Maldeh, are Tonjebs, or plain white 
muslin about 4 cubits long by 2 cubits or 2i broad, and con¬ 
taining from 1,100 to 1,300 threads in the warp, and which 
sell at from 6 to 9 rs. a piece. A few thicker cloths called 
Baftas are made for the factory at Rongpoor. 

The cloths which the weavers make for the natives, are 
dresses of thin muslin, generally with red-blue onwhite borders, 
and which sell at low prices, being very short. Pieces of 10 
cubits by S sell for from 1 ^ to S rs. A great number both of the 
low Hindu and Mubammedan farmers have a loom in their 
house, and both men and women work at it when they have 
leisure, and make coarse thick cloth, such as Goals and Goras, 
of which the total value may be 450,000 rs. 

The whole cotton cloth therefore, woven in the district may 
amount to 1,674,000 rs. of which 140 or 150,000 are exported, 
leaving about 1,514,000 for consumption. The cotton thread 
spun in the district has been estimated at 1,165,000 rt. allow 
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65,000 to enter into mixed cloth, the profit of the weavers of 
cotton will be about 574,000 rs. 

The next most important manufacture of cloth is that which 
is made from the Pat, or Corckorus cap$ularti, and is almost 
entirely wrought and spun by the women of the low Hindu 
castes called Konch, Polya and Rajbongsi. The very coarse 
kind of linen called Megili is the common dress of these poor 
people, and it is woven in the same way with the coarse 
cotton cloths, which 1 have lately mentioned. Most families 
have a loom, and the people, especially the women in the 
afternoons, work a little occasionally, and this serves to clothe 
the family, so that it is seldom sold. The pieces consist of 
three or four narrow cloths sewed together, are 4 or 5 cubits 
long and from 2 to 3 cubits wide, and are worth from 2 to 
8 anas each. Some have red or black borders. It is said to 
be much more durable than cloth made of cotton, and strongly 
resembles the coarse linen that is made of fiax. The annual 
value of the Megili, that is woven in this district may be 
about 100,000 rs. 

The coarse sackcloth called Chote, is a more valuable ma¬ 
nufacture from the same material. This sackcloth is made oi 
three kinds, and is always woven in pieces from | to 1 cubit 
wide, of which two or three are sown together into one piece, 
befbre it is sold. 

The first kind intended for bedding is 4 or 5 cubits long, 
and fram 2^ to 3 cubits wide, and sells at about 8 rs. for 100 
pieces. Secondly, that intended for covering bales of cloth 
U of the same dimensions, but is thicker than the former kind. 
The 100 pieces cost from 6 to 10 rs. Thirdly, that intended 
for making rice and sugar hags is 4 cubits long and 1 ^ or 11 
cubit wide, and 10 bags cost 4 or 5 rs. Some of the second 
kind u purchased for the Company's factory at Maid eh; but 
this forms an inconsiderable part of the whole. The great 
demand is for rice and sugar hags; but for these 50,000 rs. 
worth are brought from the Rongpoor district, and perhaps 
100,000 rs. worth are made here. Those for bedding may be 
worth 50,000 ra., and those for package 10,000 rs., making 
the value of all manufactured in this district amount to 
160,000 rs. 

The manufacture of Pat is carried on entirely by females. 
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A woman, in the course of the month, besides beating some 
rice, or preparing Chira in the morning, and taking care of 
her family, can make two or three pieces of Me^i, each 
worth 3 anas, of which the material will be one-half, and her 
gw will be 3 or 4 anas. The materials produced in the 
country are not sufficient for the demand, and large quanti¬ 
ties are imported from the north-east. 

The cloth made of Arendi, or the silk of Ricinus, is of 
little importance, and is seldom brought to sale. The people 
who rear the worms have the cloth wrought for their own use. 
The pieces are from 3 to 5 cubits long, and from S to 3 cubits 
wide, but Lave a seam in the middle, and are worth from 6 
to 12 anas. About 10,000 families may rear worms, and make 
each from one to three pieces in a year, so that the total value 
made annually may be about 10,000 rs. 

The flowering cotton cloth, with the needle, has given a 
good deal of employment to the Muhammedan women of 
Maldeh, for the needle has never been used by the Hindus; 
women, who work at this employment, are called Butadars, 
and the patterns are divided into two kinds, Kosida and Chi- 
kon. The former have running patterns; the latter are in 
detached flowers, or spots, and are the kind most commonly 
made at Maldeh. 

One of the women says, that in the town there are about 
500 families who work at this business. They only flower 
the cloth that is given to them by manufacturers, and never 
stand the chance of purchasing cloth, flowering it, and then 
offering it for sale. Before the women receive the cloth, it is 
stamped with the pattern, which is done by men, and the 
stamps are cut and designed at the place. The Company’s 
factory formerly employed many women, and gave from 3 to 
4 rs. for flowering a piece 20 cubits long by 2 broad. A 
woman could flower a piece in two months, so that she could 
gain from to 2 rupees in that time, and they are anxious 
for the factory's work, as the employment is regular. The 
merchants, indeed, who now employ the women to flower 
coarse muslin, worth from 4 to 8 rs. a piece, give good wages, 
but their demand being irregular, the women do not make 
above one rupee a month. If, indeed, the employment were 
constant, a clever woman could every month flower one piece, 
and the rate is from 2lo2\ rs. a piece. On the whole, the 
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Tslue of tbil manufacture may at present be estimated af 
£00 rs. a month, or 6000 rs, a year. 

At Din^poor about 31 families of Mubammedaos (Patoyar) 
ore employed in making silk strings, which are used for tying 
trowsers, or for necklaces and bracelets. Some of these con¬ 
sist of net-work, others are plaited, and all are adorned with 
tassels. The work is not so neat as in most places of India, 
for in general it is very beautiful. At Dinajpoor are 17 fami¬ 
lies who make chintz, but I had no opportunity of seeing their 
operation. Their capitals may be iirom 5 to 10 rs. for mate¬ 
rials, besides their bouse, and they live like dyers. The cloth 
that they print is chiefly brought to them, and printed at so 
much a piece, and is in general half worn before it comes into 
their hands. None is exported. 

Among all these artists, except some of the weavers, who 
make coarse cloth for their own use, there are few or no per¬ 
sons who cultivate the ground at one season, and work at their 
profession during the remainder of the year. Many, it is true, 
rent lands, but they cultivate these chiefly by means of per¬ 
sons who labour for a share of the crop; although sometimes, 
also, servants are hired for the purpose. I have already 
explained the reason why this practice is common. On 
the whole, the artists in general live as comfortably aa 
small farmers, and their condition will Anally improve, if ad¬ 
vances are gradually discontinued. In the meantime, from 
the too sudden withdrawing of the capital formerly employed 
in that way, they have suflered great inconvenience, and 
sometimes even distress; hut there can be no doubt that the 
system of advances is in itself ruinous to both farmers and 
artists, as, conjoined with the usual imprudence of mankind, 
it is an efiectual means of preventing the accumulation of 
capital in their hands, and without this accumulation it is 
utterly impossible that they should possess any independence 
or ease. 

The manufacture of sugar is one of the most important in 
tbia district, and some of its productions have not yet been 
frilly examined by chemists, being somewhat difliarent from 
those procured in Europe. I shall therefore give a detail of 
the diflerent processes at considerable length, and leave the 
properties of the different articles for Aiture investigation. 
The manufacturers of sugar purchase the extract, or inspis- 
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Bated juice of sugw-cuie (Gur) from the fermerB* and in ge¬ 
neral prefer that which n little iiiapiaBated, and which ia called 
Royadar, or Danadar, from being of a granular consistence, 
and Motki, Kundo, Hangra, from its being brought for sale 
in pots. As this, however, cannot be conveniently brought 
from a distance, some of the extract (Gur), called Dhima 
from being formed in cakes, or Chaki from being formed in 
square masses, is also employed. 

I shall first mention the buildings necessary for the opera¬ 
tion. The boilers are of two sizes, one adapted for making, 
at each operation, about 540 Calcutta sej's, or 1105 lb.; the 
other boils 464 sers, or 050 lb. The former weigh about 
600 lb., and the latter 400 lb. This will contain about 3673 lb. 
of water, or about 43| cubical feet, reckoning 1000 ounces to 
the cubical foot. It is in shape of the segment of a sphere, 

9 feet in diameter at the mouth; the other ia larger in pro¬ 
portion. The boiler is sunk into a cylindrical cavity, in the 
ground, which serves as a fire-place, so that its edge is just 
above the floor of the boiling-house. The fuel is thrown in 
by an aperture close to one side of the boiler, and the smoke 
escapes by a horizontal chimney, that passes out on the oppo¬ 
site side of the hut, and has a small round aperture, about 

10 feet distant from the wall, in order to lessen tlie danger 
from Are. Some manufacturers have only one boiler, others 
as many as four; but each boiler has a separate hut, in one 
end of which is some spare fuel, and in the other some bam¬ 
boo stages, which support cloth strainers, that arc of use in 
the operation. This hut is about 34 cubits long, and 10broad; 
has mud walls 6 cubits high, and is raised about 1 cubit above 
the ground. For each boiler are required two other bouses; 
one, in which the extract of sugar-cane is separated from the 
molasses by being strained, is about 30 cubits long by 10 wide. 
The other, tliat is about 30 cubits long by 8 wide, is that in 
which, after the extract has been strained, boiled, and clari¬ 
fied, the treacle is separated from the sugar, by an operation 
analogous to claying. Each sugar manufacturer has besides, 
a warehouse, the size of which is in proportion to the number 
of boilers. The walls of these three last liuts are clay; and 
under the thatch, in order to diminish the risk from fire, they 
have a roof terraced with the same material. The floor of 
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the wBrehouse it reued 2 cubits above the soil. The whole 
prenuses are sarrounded by a high wall of mud. 

I shall now detail the most simple process by which the 
sugar is procured from the pot extract, as performed in a 
small boiler at Bodolgachhi, and by which the sugar called 
Badol, in the neighbouring markets, is procured. 

Take 640 sers (58 s.w. or 1-^^lb. the ser) of pot extract; 
divide it into 4f parts; put each into a bag of coarse sack¬ 
cloth (Choti); hang these over an equal number of wide- 
mouthed earthen vessels, and sprinkle a little water on them ; 
there will drain from the bags 160 sers of a substance called 
Math by the natives, and which I consider as analogous 
to the molasses that Bow from the hogsheads in a curing- 
house of Jamaica. The remainder in the bags is called Sar, 
and is a kind of coarse Muscovado sugar, but is far fram 
being so well drained and freed from molasses as that which 
comes from the West Indies, Put the 480 sers of this sub¬ 
stance into the boiler with 180 sers of water, and boil them 
briskly for 144 minutes. Then add sers of water, and 
boil 48 minutes more. In the meantime strain 60 sers of 
water through an earthen pot with some holes in its bottom, 
which is covered with straw, and over this the pot is filled 
with ashes of the plantain-tree. Four sers of this clear alka¬ 
line solution are added to the boiling sugar and occasion a 
thick scum, and this is removed. After 24 min. 3 sers of alka¬ 
line solution and one-fourth ser of raw milk are added, and 
the boiling and scumming are continued 24 minutes. This 
must be repeated from five to seven times, until no more 
scum appears. Then add IGO sers of water, take out the 
liquor, and put it into a number of strainers. These are 
bags of coarse cotton cloth, in form of inverted quadrangular 
pyramids, each of which is suspended fi'om a frame of wood 
about two feet square. The operation of straining occupies 
about 96 minutes. The strained liquor is divided into three 
parts. One of these is put into the boiler with from one- 
fourth to one ser of alkaline solution, Vn <>f milk, and 9 
sen of water. After having boiled for between 48 and 72 
minutes one-half ser of milk is added, and the liquor is poured 
in equal portions into four refining pots. These are wide at 
the mouth and pomted at the bottom, but are not conical, for 
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the fidei are curves. The bottom is perforated, and the 
stem of a plantain leaf fomu a plug for closing the aperture. 
The two remaining portions of the strained liquor are ma> 
naged in exactly the same manner, so that each re&iing pot 
has its share of each portion. When they have cooled a 
little the refining pots are removed to the curing-bonse, snd 
placed on the ground for 24 hours. Next day they are 
placed on a frame, which supports them at some distance 
from the ground. A wide-mouthed vessel is placed under 
each to receive the viscid liquor that dr^s from them, which 
seems to be analogous to the treacle of the European sugar' 
houses, and which by the natives is called Kotra, Chlte, and 
Rah. In order to render the separation of these more com¬ 
plete, moist leaves of the Falitneria tpiratii (Fata) are placed 
over the mouth of the pot to the thickness of two inches. 
After remaining 10 or 12 days these are removed, and a crust 
of sugar, about half an inch in thickness, is found on the sur¬ 
face of the boiled liquor. The crust is broken and removed, 
and fresh leaves are repeatedly added until the whole augar 
has formed, which requires from 75 to 90 days. The sugar 
procured is usually 144 sers of 72 s.w. or 178) J sera of 66 
S.W., and the treacle is about 800 sers, so that in scumming 
and straining the boiled liquor very little is lost, or at least 
the loss is compensated by the water in the molaaaes and 
treacle, for the 100 sers of molasses strained from the extract 
before it was boiled must be also considered as part of the 
produce. When cake extract is used it does not require to 
he strained before it is put into the bdler, but 480 sere of it 
are broken to pieces, and put at once into the boiler with 80 
sers of water, and are then treated exactly in the same man¬ 
ner as the Sar, or strained pot extract. The produce is 
reckoned to be usually 96 sers of augar at 72 s.w. the ser, or 
119)§ sers at 68 s.w,, SOO sers of treacle, and near 61 sers 
of scununings and striuninga. 

At Bodolgachhi and some other places it is not usual to 
carry the manufacture any farther. All sugar is considered 
as equally good, and the molasses and treacle are sold in that 
smte. The former is used in several kinds of sweetmeats 
that are consumed by the poor. The treacle is used in pre¬ 
paring tobacco for being smoked, hut the poor often use it 
in sweetmeats. Both may undergo farther operations from 
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the boifer, but Bt Bodolgacbbi these «Te not usually per¬ 
formed. I sball now therefore state the accounts which I 
received ironi a manufacturer of the profit and charge of the 
operation conducted in the manner which I have just now 
described. 

CuASoa.—The boiline-hmise. 60 n.; the curlsirboaM, 60 n.j the 
ttrsmiDR-Jioute. 30 n.; the wsrehouAe, 45 n.; the renoe by which th«e 
are surroundeO, 25 n.; the iron boiler, 96 n.; to pots of Ysrioiu hinds, 
38 n. I to asckcloth for strainen, 3 n.: to cotton cloth for ditto, I rupee, 
8 onM ( to bsmboor, 1 ru|>ee, 8 stmi i to uhei of the pisnUin-tree, 8 rt. i 
to DtSIk, 9 rt. I to lost) oo whkb the tu^r it dried, 6 n.; to plonks, Udiet, 
be., 1 rupee; to ropes sod flex 2 ri ; to fact (reed celled Bime), 
126 n. To semnts.—One Oomssts or nuent, who also recrirei ■ coin- 
mitiioD on the esinct from the eultirators, si 4 n. per id. for 12 ni., 48 
rs. I one wslcfamso umI measeniier for 12 zo., 24 rs.; to one hesd boiler 
for 6 m , 26 rs. i to 4 under boilers for ditto, 30 is.; to I weuher sod 
strainer lot ditto, 10 rs.; to 4 workmen for ditto, 32 rs.; to 700 suns of 
Gtdte extract, st U ropce; to 600 noos of pot extract, at U r., 760 rs.; 
deduct the nine of the buildiofts sod apparatus at the end uf the year, 
100 IS.) total, 2184 is. Produce.—By 700 mnns (41,664 III.) of cske ex¬ 
tract (the ler 69 s.w.), 140 noss (72 s.w. the ler, or 10,344 lb.) of lunr, 
at 6 IS, a was, 840 ri. j by 600 m»NS (or 29,082 lit.) of pot extract, 1121 
ssoas or (83121b.) of siiffar, at 6i rs., 731 rs. 4 anss; by 900 mans (or 
47,615 lb.) of molasses a^ treacle, at f r., 600 rs.} loss, 12 is. 12 aoss; 
t^, 2184 rs. The apparent loss here arises from the estimate haring 
been {bmed on what happened Isst year, when the crop was uufarourablc, 
and the price of extract iiigh. In usual years no cake extract is made loto 

X ', and the price of the pol extract, by ibe msa of 68 s. w. the ser, is 
a so high as li rupee. Then the charges will be—to sondries, 669 
rs.t to 1200 ssnu of pot extract, at U rupee, 1600 rs; deduct apparatus, 
100 IS.; total, 2059 re. Retorus.—270 swur sugar, at 64 re., 1/56 rs.; 
800 asms molssses and treacle, 601) rs.; pru6t, 296 rs.; lutal, 2069 is. 

This profit is probably somewhat underrated, and in this 
country would be a return totally inadequate for a capital of 
SOOO rs.; but it will be seen in what manner this is made up 
to the manufacturer. The sugar made in this part of the 
country is called Badol, and is reckoned the best in the dis¬ 
trict. I shall now detail another account, and fuller process. 
It was given by a manufacturer of Chintamon, who, owing to 
the failure of the crop last year, had given up business, as 
hU capital was small, and he could not make advances until 
he recovers what has been already advanced, which may 
never be the case, at least so he seemed to think. He wos 
on this account less liable to depart from truth in his account. 
AH his weights are of the Calcutta standard, or 80 s.w. for 
the ser. The extract is all of the pot kind, and, in straining 
it through the sackcloth, one-half comes away in molaases or 
math, whereas at Bodolgacbbi a quarter only drains through 
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(he bags. To what circiimatanoe tbit difference it owing I 
could not aacertain, whether to the juice baring been lets 
evaporated than at Bodolgachhi, or whether the manufacturer 
of Chintamon applies more water than is done at the last 
mentioned place. The operation is nearly the same, only the 
sugar that U obtained by the two first applications of the 
leares is kept separate from that procured by the third appU> 
cation, which is considered of an inferior quality. Every 
man or iO sers therefore gives 80 sers of molassea, sera of 
sugar of the first quality, 8^ sers of the second quality, and 
5 aera only of treacle, while 5 sers are lost in scumming. The 
quantity of treacle is diminished in proportion to the increase 
of the molasses. The custom near Chintamon is to prepare 
the molasses by boiling them three days, from morning until 
night. The quantity by this inspissation is reduced in the 
proportion of three to five. When this has been accom¬ 
plished the inspissated molasses are poured into pots, each 
containing 1^ man or lb., a small quantity of sugar (one- 
sixteenth part of a ser), and an equal quantity of pot ash are 
put into each pot, and the contents are stirred about dili- 
gently with a stick until tliey become cool. It then forms a 
substance called Khangr, which sells at from 5 rs. to 5^ the 
pot Every year one furnace could boil 1500 mane of pot 
extract, although many manufacturers do not boil more than 
1000 mane, not being able to procure a greater quantity. 
The following estimate will show the produce of 1000 mane, 
or a little more than 82,000 lb.;— 

To 197i msM of line luxar, st 7i rs., H06 n. 4 anas; to 62k mom of 
coarse suxer, at 4i rs., 2^ rs. 10 sties t to 200 pots of inapUsaud mo¬ 
lasses, at 6 rs. a pot, 1000 rs. i to 12S mane of treacle, at 1 r., 126 rs.; 
total, ^6 rs. U aou. The expense as atated iiy (be tame penon.— 
I agent or accoioplant 12 m., 42 ri.; 1 areigher and measenger 12 do, 16 
ri. i 1 bead boiler 4 do., 16 rs.; 2 scummen, do., 10 n.; 2 meo to supply 
fuel, 6 ts. ( 2 strainers, 10 n.; 2 cureis, 12 rs. ; wages, 113 rs | potash, 
8 rs.j milk, 15 rs.; fud, 120 ri.} pots, 24 rs.; cotton clutfa, 2 ri. j tack- 
cloth, 2 rs.; bamboos and ropes, 4rs.; porters, 12 rs.; total, 187rt. 

The houses and boiler cost about 400 rs., of which one-half 
should be deducted for interest, tear and wear, and insurance. 
The total expense will be— 

Servants, 113 rs.{ sundries, 187 rs.; bnlldingB and rcptiri, 200 n.j 
1000 msM of extract, 1600 rs. j total, 2000 n. 

The profit, therefore, is 796 rs. upon a capital of 2000; bat 
owing to the very great fluctuations in the market this is 
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liable to great Tariations. The price of the sugar, January 
1806, U very high. The merchants reflise to take advances 
at rs. for the man of 1ft B.ir. the ser (73-^^), and stand 
out for 6 rs., although the extract U very cheap, being below 
what I harfe stated as the common price. Indeed, if the esti¬ 
mate above given be accurate, they could not afford to sell it 
for less. The sugar of this division, called Phulvari from 
the name of a Pergunab, is reckoned to be of the second 
quality in this district 

There is another method practised, although I have not 
been able to procure any satisfactory account of the quantity 
of each article produced. The manulacturer follows the 
same method as usual, and applies the weed three times, at 
each time from 20 to 25 days. All the sugar procured by 
this manner is of the same quality, if the weed is allowed to 
remain a suffirient length of time. It is only when a short 
time u allowed that the third cake is of an inferior quality to 
the two first. After three applications what remains in four 
pots is collected into one, and treated a fourth time with 
leaves, and then produces some sugar of the best quality. 
This process goes on until the rainy season puts a stop to 
making sugar of the first quality. Then the Kotra or treacle 
is boiled down to the thickness of pot-extract, and is mixed 
with an equal quantity of that substance, and is treated just 
aa the pot extract waa by itself; this gives sugar of a second 
quality. The treacle from this is again treated in the same 
manner, and with the addition of an equal quandty of pot 
extract yields sugar of a third quality. The treacle fri»n this 
u inspiasated, and then treated as extract without receiving 
addition, and gives a coarse kind of sugar called Butt. 

The following was given as the produce of 1000 mani, at 
90 B.w. the ser, or of 1250 moiu, of 72 s.w. the ser:-^ 

Tp 126 sMM of 1st (unr, st 6 n., 760 n.; to 76 do. of 2d do., st 61 n., 
412 rs.; to 60 do. of 3d do., st 5 n., 260 n. j to 26 do. ofdthdo., st drs., 
too n. ( to 633 24-72 do. of molsstts, st 1 r. per stsa, of M s.w. the ter, 
or 1000 SMW, 1000 rs. The price of the extiset st 1} r, the sms of 90 
i.w. the ter, should be, 1760 rs.; lolsl 762 1 deduct expeue, 600 n.; 
proCt, 262 rupees. 

Near the Korotoya the sugar is chiefly manufactured in thia 
manner, and is called Ghoraghat sugar. It ia reckoned the 
worst in the district. 

The number of sugar maoufacturera amounta to 141, and 
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tlie boilers, which they employ, were stated to be 2St5. 
These, on an average, boil each 1,000 nums Calcutta weight, 
or altogether ii85,000 mam. The sugar may amount to 
about one-fourth of this weight, or 41,S19 cwt., and may be 
worth 837,500 rs., or a little more than 8 rs. a cwt. The 
molasses and treacle may be about two-thirds of the weight, 
and may be worth about 150,000 rs. The raw material is 
produced in much greater quantity than the manufacturers 
consume; and by far the greater part of the sugar, and a 
large proportion of the molasses and treacle are exported. 

All the manufacturers (Goldars) are natives, and most of 
them are men of considerable wealth. Three or four thou¬ 
sand rupees, for each boiler, is the smallest capital that can 
carry on the business, and very few have borrowed money. 
Some live in a very decent manner like landholders, and some 
indeed have purchased considerable landed estates. A prin¬ 
cipal part of their proht arises from advancing money to the 
cultivators, from whom they procure the extract- The far¬ 
mers who want advances, in the end of June or beginning of 
July, apply to a manufacturer, who sends a person to inspect 
the cane. The terms having been then settled, a Kundo- 
Khalasi or release is procured from the landlord, who accepts 
of the manuiacturei’s security for the rent in place of his hy¬ 
pothec on the crop, and the manufacturer becomes bound to 
pay the whole money, that is to be advanced, by four instal¬ 
ments into the hands of the landlord. In general this is suf¬ 
ficient to pay the whole rent of the farm. It is usual to ad¬ 
vance from IS to 15 rs. on the bigah, that is equal to half an 
acre, The extract is received in payment at below the 
harvest market price, which the manufacturers keep low, as 
no one bids until thu has been arranged. The manufacturer 
besides receives in extract the value of half an ana for every 
rupee advanced; and, when the account is closed, irom 1J to 
3| anaa on the rupee by way of interest. He therefore on 
the whole receives from 2} to Sj anas on each rupee, that he 
baa advanced, or from 17 to 20 per cent. Both landlords and 
farmers are desirous of dealing with the sugar manufacturer a. 

The Company occasionally takes some of the sugar, and a 
little is bought by petty traders for the purpose of retuling 
in the country; but by fiir the greater part of the sugar, and 
much of the molasses and treacle, are exported to Moorshe- 
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(Idbad ud CilcutU, on necoont of the mBnufocturenj wliA 
dispooe of them by their agents. 

Mamtfaetwre iff Indigo .—This manufacture hae been en* 
tiiely introduced by Europeans ; for although a dye has long 
been prepared by the natives of India from the indigo plant, 
yet no sooner had the plant been carried to America, than 
the dye manufactured by European skill totally supplanted 
the Indian kind in our markets, and it is only the same skill, 
that has restored this manufacture to its original country. 
Whether or not the European dyers have used judgment in 
rejecting the original and cheap manufacture of India, I oan- 
not say; for a great many considerations, which at present I 
have no means of investigating, must be previously weighed ; 
but there is no doubt that the dye produced by the Indian 
kind is perfectly good. The process, which is used by the 
Indian dyers with success, in extracting the dye from their 
own kind, would according to them produce no effect with 
the drug prepared after the European method ■, the Indian 
drug is therefore equally effectual, and probably easier 
wrought than the European j but the quantity of it required 
for a given quantity of thread is much greater, the freight on 
the same value would he much higher, and therefore it may 
be doubted, whether on the whole it would in Europe be a 
cheaper dye. It may be also doubted whether it would keep 
as well in long voyages. The difficulties that are in the way 
of the manufacture, while carried on by Europeans, are so 
great, that if the Indian kind would answer equally well, 
great advantage would arise from diverting European enter¬ 
prise and capital to other pursuits, for which they are better 
fitted. 

Until however the experiment has been fairly tried; and it 
has been ahown to the satisfaction of the English dyers, that 
the drug prepared after the Indian fashion is equally advan- 
tageoua with that prepared after the European method, 
which may never be the case, this manufacture is of great 
importance, and deserves encouragement so far aa to supply 
the British market. How far the manufacturing for exportap. 
dim to foreign markets, may be advantageous either for the 
public, or for individuals is doubtful. The state of markets 
becomes in that ease so uncertain, that many are ruined, and 
in foot there is reason to think, that upon the whole more 
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lias been lost in this manufacture than has been gained, espe¬ 
cially in this district, where it never has thriven. 

The machinery at first was expensive and ill adapted for 
the purpose, but conriderable improvements have been made, 
both in reducing the expense, and in perfecting the opera¬ 
tion. The following is an account of the works neoesaary in 
a small factory consisting of two vats. 

First, a well, tank or canal for supplying water. In some 
parts of this district the water is found abundantly in wells, 
at a very little depth from the surface; and in such cases 
this seems to be by far the best method of procuring water, 
because the supply is more certain. Many situations, how¬ 
ever, do not admit of wells, and recourse must be had either 
to tanks, or to canals from rivers. The supply from the for¬ 
mer, unless the tank is very large, or contains numerous 
springs, is very uncertain, and sometimes fails, so that the 
whole crop is lost. The supply from rivers is more regular; 
but at times the water sinks so far beneath the level of the 
works, that the nusing it is attended with great expense. In 
a level country raising water is always attended with a consi¬ 
derable expense. Pumps answer very well in point of effect; 
but they are very liable to require repair, and native artists 
wont skill; so that the works, in which pumps have been em¬ 
ployed, have often been at a stand ; and more simple ma¬ 
chines are therefore in general preferred. The best that I 
have seen ia a wheel moved by people walking on its inner 
circumference, like the wheel of a crane. The water is raised 
by buckets fixed to a rope, which passes round a barrel on 
the axia of the wheel, and these empty their contents as each 
arrives at the summit. One constructed by Mr. Tucker has 
cost only 60 rs. can he easily repaired, and raises a great 
deal of water. It is also occasionally liable to go wrong, and 
in such cases may stop the works for a day or two. Some 
people therefore prefer raising the water by buckets with 
ropes passing over a pulley. On the whole I am persuaded, 
that the introduction of the lever (Yatam or Facota) of Ma¬ 
dras, or the leathern bag wrought by oxen on an inclined 
plane, as used in the west and south of India, would be a 
great improvement. 

From the well the water should pass along a channel into 
a reservoir. Both channel and reservoir should be built of 
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brick, and covered with piaster. The channel, like all the' 
others in the works, should be of considerable length to 
allow sufficient room for all operations. The reservoir should 
have walls about two or three feet high, and should be large 
and shallow, so that impurities may quickly subside, and that 
as much of the water as possible may be exposed to the sun 
and air; which Mr. Tucker has found to be of great advan¬ 
tage. The reservoir should be of a size sufficient to contain 
aa much water, as will at once fill the vats, by which means 
the operation goes on more equally and quickly, and this last 
drcumstance in every part of the operation is a principal 
means of rendering it perfect, the drug, cateris paribut, 
being always better in proportion to the quickness with 
which it has been made. The cock, by which the water is 
drawn from the reservoir, should be at some distance from 
the bottom, in order to allow the heavy impurities to be en¬ 
tirely separated. 

The steeping vat or vats are constructed like the reser¬ 
voir, being built of brick lined with plaster, open above, and 
having walls about three feet high. The dimensions now 
most usually employed are SO feet by 80. They are filled 
with water by means of a brick and mortar channel, which 
communicates with the reservoir; the cock of the reservoir 
must of course be above the level of their upper edge. In 
these vats the indigo weed is infused, and the infusion is as- 
Hsted by a fermentation, and much of the success of the ope¬ 
ration, no doubt, depends on this being properly conducted. 
The vats, which Mr. Tucker employs, are very shallow, and 
are not covered above. The first circumstance may be of 
use, by giving a greater exposure to air; but I suspect, that 
the Utter is an ill judged economy. A heavy fall of rain 
would, no doubt, in some measure check the fermentation, 
end the difference between a clear sun shine day, and cloudy 
weather would have strong effects; and although the ferment¬ 
ation might not be altogether stopped, the uncertainty of the 
time, from the difference of circumstances, will no doubt 
render the whole operarion more uncertain. A simple shed, 
therefore, to exclude sun and run, I have no doubt, should 
be added to the steeping or fermenting vats, but a very free 
circulation of air is necessary. 

It is of great importance that the pUnt should be brought 
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to the steeping vats as fresh from the field at poaiible; for 
whatever has heated becomes totally unfit for use, and this is 
a strong additional reason why the whole land cuIUrated with 
indigo ought to be compact and contiguous to the works. 
The vat having been filled with weed, bamboos are laid over 
it, and across these are laid beams, in order to prevent it 
from fioating. The reservoir is then opened, and the water 
is allowed to run into the vat, until the weed is just covered. 
The infusion and fermentation is completed in from IS to 16 
hours, and the skill of the manufacturer is required to de¬ 
termine, when this has been accomplished. When the super¬ 
intendent judges fit, the infusion is drawn from the weed by a 
plug near the bottom of the vat, and is allowed to flow into 
the beating vat. 

The beating vats are made exactly like those used for 
steeping the weed, and should be nearly of the same size, for 
according to the present system, the shallower the infusion is 
in them the better. The object to be attained in the vats ia 
to impregnate the colouring particles, that are suspended in 
the wster with oxygen, by which it becomes insoluble in wa¬ 
ter, and unites into a solid substance, called iecula fay the 
artists. The means of attaining this is to mix the air and 
infusion together as much as possible, and the larger the sur¬ 
face is, this is so much the easier performed by the method 
now employed. Formerly a complex machinery, called 
beaters, was used for sgitating the infusion, and thus mixing 
it with air; but a much simpler method is now followed. A 
number of naked men or boys go into the vat, and run back¬ 
wards and forwards, beating the infusion with a wooden im¬ 
plement called Phauri, see drawing No. 35. 

The following rule is observed by Mr. Tucker for judging 
when the vat has been sufficiently beaten. Dipa bit of cloth 
in it, and after the clear water has run off a thicker liquid of 
a brown colour will begin to drop; receive some of this on a 
white plate, and add a little lime water. If the colour 
changes in the least to green, the beating must be continued; 
but if there is no tinge of green, then the beating has been 
sufficient; no injury, however, arises from a little too much. 

Pure indigo is a substance as light, or even rather lighter, 
than water, and could not even be separated from that, in which 
it is suspended, by any means so readily, as by adding some 
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heavy substance, for which it lias .an attraction. The sub¬ 
stance used is lime dissolved in water, of which n ([uantity 
is put into the vat, after its contents have been properly 
beaten, that is after the dyeing material has become a proper 
oxoid. The quantity of lime water must be left to the judg¬ 
ment of the operator, no rule having yet been discovered for 
ascertaining what is proper. This is mixed by a few turns 
of the people through the vat, and the fecula, or indigo is 
allowed to subside, which it will do in about an hour. The 
beating vat should have three cocks, one above the other, by 
which tlic water, as it becomes clear or pellucid from the 
subsiding of the indigo, is to be drawn. The lowest, it is 
evident, must be at some distance from the bottom in order to 
prevent the indigo from escaping. When the indigo has in 
this manner been drained as much as possible, it is collected 
by means of coarse towels into a well on the outside of the 
vat, and is from thence put into a boiler. 

The boiling and pressing house must be covered, but a 
thatched shed is well suited for the purpose. The boiler is 
a square furnace of brick, which in the centre contains a 
large cauldron of iron. In this the indigo is inspissated by 
a little boiling, which also probably contributes to give the 
particles a stronger tendency to cohere. After having been 
boiled for a sufficient length of time, the moist indigo is 
poured on a draining table, which consists of transverse bars 
surrounded by a ledge. The tabic is covered with a cloth, 
on which the boiled indigo is poured, and the greater part of 
the water drains through the cloth. The indigo is then put 
in boxes, that are perforated with holes, and which are lined 
with a cloth, that is brought over the indigo, so as to cover it 
on all sides. These boxes are placed under presses, and 
the water is squeezed out ns completely as possible, so that 
the indigo is left in a mass like a square cheese. The presses 
used, as in making cheese, are of two kinds, screws and 
levers. The screws arc more convenient as occupying less 
room, and as being easily employed; but the pressure by 
them is constantly diminished, as the water runs off; so that 
the levers ought to have the undoubted preference, as the 
pressure by them is uniform, which is a matter of the utmost 
consequence for completing the coherence of the particles. 

The masses of indigo, having been taken from the press, 
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are cut into cubes of three inches, and for the convenience 
of packing, it is of importance, that the size should be as 
uniform as possible. The cubes should be sprinkled with 
wood ashes, which prevent flies from lading their eggs; and, 
until perfectly dry, they should be exposed to the free air in 
single rows placed on bamboo stages. The pieces are then 
brushed, and packed in boxes for market. The bouse, in 
which the indigo is dried, or the curing house, as a security 
against Are, should be of brick, with numerous doors to admit 
the air; but many manufacturers content themselves with a 
thatched building. Mr. Tucker was so good as to favour me 
with the following estimate of the expense of au indigo work, 
capable on the above plan of making 100 mans, of indigo in 
one year. 

To buildiuji'ii and otcnsils, 2500 rs.; (o 30,000 bundles of weed (six feet 
circumference) at 10 per r. 3000 re.; manufacturing charges, such u 
clotb, boxes, fuel, loliourcrs, St 3 anas a luindlc, 3500 rt. ; servants eni. 
ployed the wliiile yesr, 60(1 rs. i loss by bad debts, 600 re.; to which I 
must add the remuneration due to the superintendent, 3600 rs. Total 
11,700 sicca rs. 

This is the least stock required; but in calculating the 
profit, we must deduct from this charge the value of tlic 
buildings and utensils at the end of the year, which may be 
1700 rs. There will remain 10,000 rs. Add interest at lit 
per cent, on the stock, and the charge will be 11,404. Now 
indigo at Calcutta may usually sell at 140 rs. a man. The 
profit therefore will be 2090 rs. But this is the appearance 
of affairs in good years. When the crops fail a great jiart of 
the charge is incurred, and the return is next to nothing. I 
know that a higher value than what I have stated is gene¬ 
rally put on the indigo at Calcutta; but this high price is 
merely noiiiinal. The whole indigo cannot be sold at this 
rate, and the manufacturer is tempted to send his indigo to 
London on big own account, and borrows money on the 
credit of what he sends; when all accounts are settled, 1 
believe, it will in general be found, that what I have atated is 
rather above the true price. 

The manufacturing and selling the indigo are, however, 
the, easy and comparatively agreeable parts of the business. 
It is tile procuring the plant or raw material, that is at¬ 
tended with a iroLiblc, vexation, and disappointment so great 
and incessant, that 1 am astonished how any jierson can 
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labour through the employment. The manufacturers have ' 
in general given up cultivating the plant, the frauds, indeed, 
and extortions, to which every man cultivating on a large 
scale must be exposed in this country, seem to render this 
plan unadvisable. They therefore have had recourse to 
purchasing the weed from the fermers; but the difficulties 
in this way also are numerous. In the first place each farmer 
will only cultivate to a very small extent; so that the space, 
in which weed sufficient for malting even 100 mans of indigo 
la raised, will extend for some miles. In the next place the 
farmers wUl not undertake the cultivation without receiving, 
in advance, nearly the expected value of the whole crop; 
and, after having received the money, they are very care* 
less in the cultivation, or in the payment of what defi¬ 
ciencies arise either from their want of care, or from the 
uncertainty of season. The ploughing, sowing, weeding, 
and watching the crops, are in fact very generally neglected, 
unless the manufacturer employs people to watch over the 
fanners, and disputes naturally occur between these two 
classes of people, so that there is no end to the squabbles 
and petty suits that arise, unless where the manufacturer 
takes the law into his own bands, and quashes all disputes 
by force, which, it is alleged, is sometimes done. Yet at 
looking into the nature of the agreements everything would 
appear c-asy. 

When a factory is first established, the manufacturer 
usually assembles the most wealthy farmers (Mondols) of the 
neighbouring lands; and from the accounts, which they give 
of the population and nature of the soil in their respective 
subdivisions (Mauxas), a conjecture is formed how many 
bigahs of cultivation may be obtained in each, and upon this 
calculation money is advanced to these printupal farmers, 
who give a duly attested receipt, promising to divide the 
amount among the smaller farmers in such a manner as to 
procure the greatest quantity of properly cultivated land. 
A few days commonly after this transaction, each principal 
farmer, that has received advances, delivers in a formal 
written agreement called a Satta, by which he binds himself 
under a specified penalty to distribute the money, to procure 
the cultivation of the number of bigahs, for which he has 
received advances, and to give every facility asd assistance to 
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{he nuoufacturer in endearouring to have the cultiyation 
properly conducted. The Satta also specifies all the labour 
which the fanner is to perforin, such as ploughing, sowing, 
and weeding, and the price, which he is to obtain for his 
plant, and seed. This agreement is sometimes not executed, 
until the contract ng farmers have distributed as much of 
the advances as the other farmers will receive, and then it is 
accompanied with a paper called Tayedad or rule, which 
specifies tlie sum of money received in advance by each 
fanner, and the quantity of land, which he has agreed to 
cultivate. It is generally understood, although not expressly 
mentioned, that the contracting farmer is to receive one-six¬ 
teenth of the produce. This commission is paid sometimes 
entirely by the farmer in produce, sometimes entirely by the 
manufacturer, and sometimes each pays a half; but this is 
always previously settled. In fact nothing is left undeter¬ 
mined, and there is written evidence for almost every part of 
the contract. 

So far in general everything goes on smoothly; but now 
the agents of the manufacturer must seC; that the quantity of 
land agreed for has been ploughed, sown, weeded, and 
watched, otherwise the want of faith, that too much prevails 
in this country, would occasion a general neglect of these 
duties, the advances having removed the farmer from imme¬ 
diate danger of starving, the only adequate inducement for 
labour. If the cuMvators have not seed, this is sent from the 
fiictory to the contracting farmer, by whom it is distributed, 
to be repud at harvest, at a rate fixed by the agreement. 
When the crop is ripe, it is cut by the cultivator, and usually 
carried to the factory at the expense of the manufacturer, 
and the culrivators attend to see it measured, and the amount 
regularly entered in the books of the factory. When the 
crop season is over, the farmers assemble, and settle their 
accounts. If the season has been favourable, they receive a 
balance; but, if it haa been unfavourable, or if they have 
taken too large a sum in advance, they owe a balance, and it 
ia generally alleged, that almost every farmer sooner or later 
fa& into arrears. When any balance is due by the manu¬ 
facturer it is always paid immediately, together with new 
advances for the next season. The balances due by the cul- 
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tivator accumulated of courae with tereat, are conaldetea 
as a part of the advances for the nc*« yrar, and in old eeU- 
blish^ factories eight or ten neighoours. are comnn oly re- 
quired to be mutual security for each other, as each ii.d. idual 
would no sooner he involved in difficulty, from his imprudent 
use of the money received in advance, than he would abscond j 
but eight or ten men cannot readily go at once, and those, 
who staid behind, would be instantly seized; they therefore 
watch each others conduct, and give notice if they suspect 
that a neighbour is about to absent himself. 

At the first commencement of a factory, the advances can 
only be made through the agency of contracting farmers; but 
as great evils arise from their conduct, the manufacturers 
endeavour to shake them off as soon as possible, and to 
enter into a specific agreement with each cultivator. The 
principal defect in this contract is, that a constant superin¬ 
tendence on the part of the manufacturer is necessary, and 
this gives rise to endless disputes and compl^ts, especially 
where the lands are so much scattered, that the greater part 
of the superintendence must he entrusted to persons of a 
description, in whom very little reliance can be placed. In 
fact the most violent complaints exist on all aides, and both 
farmers and landholders are very unwilling that the manu¬ 
facture should be extended, or even continued. Before 1 
enter into any discussion on the causes of this dissatisfaction, 
it is necessary to premise, that were credit due to the uni¬ 
versal clamour in this district, its inhabitants would be unfit 
for society. According to the querulous assertions of the 
people every ofiicer of justice and police is venal; every 
landholder, or indeed person in power, is a rapacious op¬ 
pressor ; every trader is a cheat; every one is a liar; the 
greater part are thieves; and many are robbers and mur- 
derera. At first the assertions, which I heard, were so confi¬ 
dently advanced, and from quarters so apparently disin¬ 
terested, that I was inclined to believe a considerable part 
of what was asserted respecting the character of individuata; 
but I soon found, that the accusations were so universal, that 
society could not exist among such scoundrels as the people 
represented each other. I therefore consider by for 
greater part of such asserrions to be unfounded ehullitions of 
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' no import, uid intended merely as an excuse {or the neces¬ 
sitous state, into which impru^t indulgence has placed the 
greater part of the inhabitants. 

The reason assigned by different desses of people, for the 
dislike of the fanners and landholders to the indigo manufac¬ 
ture are so contradictory, that a judicial investigation would 
be required to ascerUun their truth. 1 shall therefore simply 
mention them. The reasons assigned by the farmers are— 

First, After they have taken advances from a manUfactarer, he coniU 
dert them as Ida Blavet, beats and confines them whenever he ia dissatisfied, 
and always refuses to allow them tu pay their balances, and to relinquish 
the cultivation. 

Secondly, That they are cheated both in the measure of thdr land, and 
in the measure of the weed. This does not imply, that the manufacture 
is considered by the natives as a cheat; the fault even by them, is nsnaUy 
attributed to bis servants. 

Thirdly, That the whole produce of the field does not caceed the rent, 
which the landlords heighten so as to render the cultivation ruinous j and 
as most of the land euhivated for indigo was out of lease, the owners may 
no donbt demand whatever rent they please. The reasons assigned by the 
landholders or Zemindars are— 

Fourthly, That several of the manufacturers are so insolent and violent, 
that DO person of any sort of rank con live near them with comfort. 

Fifthly, That the manufacturers intermeddle between them and their 
tenantry, so timt it is impossible to collect the rent, especially from the 
farmers who except of advances for indigo, who are encouraged and sup¬ 
ported in refusing ]Hiyinent. The reasons assigned by the planters are os 
follows— 

Sixthly, The Zemindars are unwilling that Europeans should settle near 
them, for the lower natives look on every European as belonging to the 
governing caste, and thereby the consequence of the landlord is diminished 
in the eyes of the neighbourhood. 

Seventhly, That the landlords arc afraid to make any of their usual 
illegal extortions in the vicinity of ao European, least the people, espe¬ 
cially the farmers who rmse indigo, should be able to lay Ihdr complaints 
before tbe judge. 

Eighthly, That the farmers are deterred from the cultivation by the threats 
of the landlords, and the increase of rent. 

That the behaviour of the Europeans in general is so im¬ 
proper as to be the real cause of the unwillingness in the 
fanner, 1 think is highly improbable; but that occasional in¬ 
stances of blameable conduct towards the formers have hap¬ 
pened, there is little doubt; and so long as private Europeans 
are not perfectly subject like other people, to tiie courts of 
law established in their neighbourhood, it is impossible alto- 
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gether to prerent this ioconTeoisnos. It ii indeed very much 
to the credit of the nunufacturen, that under such circum> 
stances their general hehariour must be allowed to hare been 
correct. The only remedy that can with propriety be em¬ 
ployed. is to prevent in future, every one from settling in the 
country parts of Bengal, who is not subject to the same laws 
and jurisdiction with the natives; and British subjects pro¬ 
bably should never be put on that footing. Gentlemen who 
have already engaged in trade or manufiuitures, must of course 
remain until they choose to retire; but unless a colony is 
meant to be formed, infinite advantage would arise from alto¬ 
gether refusing new licenses, snd restricting Europeans, who 
are not responsible to the Company for their conduct, to a 
residence in the principal towns and aea-ports. The manu¬ 
facture might be carried on to a sufficient extent by native 
Portugueae, Armenians, or other persons, who are in every 
respect amenable to the common law of the country. 

The cause of dissatisfaction that seema beat founded, is the 
difference between the manufacturers and the landholders; 
for there it little doubt, that it is the influence of the latter 
chiefly, and the idle stories propagated by them, that have 
rendered the farmera discontented. Whether or not the 
manufacturers have protected the farmers from oppression, 
or whether they have been induced by false representations, 
to support those who were unwilling to pay the just demands 
of the landlord, it is evident must be beyond my power to 
determine; but so for as 1 can judge, thia is the chief point 
at issue. I am inclined, perhaps from national prejudice, to 
asugn the former cause; yet even in this case it must be con¬ 
fessed, that the manufacturer is interfering in a dispute with 
which he has no concern. The sugar manufiscturera, who aid 
the landholders in collecting their revenue, meet in return 
with every assiitance, and among the natives I heard no com¬ 
plaint Bgamit this class of men. 
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CHAPTER IX, 

COJINBHCE. EXrOKT» AXD IMrOtlTS. 

Aa there ia no public account of the goodi exported and 
imported from thia diatriet, the amount which I can state, is 
merely conjectural. In the Appendix will be found the result 
of my inquiries on thia aubject; but it must be observed, that 
aoroe articles are not included. Of these the most important 
are; First, Cattle, of which an account has been already given 
under the head of agriculture. Secondly, Foreign goods and 
articles of luxury, that are imported by difierent persons 
for their own use; and finally numerous articles, which are 
sold at fairs, especially that of Nekmurdun; for most of the 
dealers who meet at that mart are strangers, and the goods 
psss from one hand to another, so as merely to have a transit 
through this district. 

With regard to the quantity allotted to each division, I have 
considered only the situation of the marts, where the goods 
are landed or shipped, and not the places where they have 
been produced or consumed; except in the great manufac* 
tures of cloth, sugar and indigo, the produce of which may 
be considered as exported from the work-shops or factories. 
The rice, and its preparation Chira, are sent chiefly to Moor- 
shedabad, Calcutta, and the intermediate towns. A small 
portion also is sent to Bhagulpoor, Along with the rice, I 
might to both exports and imports have added a small quan¬ 
tity of pulse; but this branch of commerce is very inconsider- 
ahle and fluctuating. The quantity produced is very nearly 
equal to the consumption, and the export and Import usually 
arises from some seasons being favourable, or the contrary, 
to certun kinds of pulse more than to others. When any 
kind has thriven remarkably, a part is exported, and a little 
ia imported of any kind, the crop of which has been scanty. 
The muitard-aeed is imported from Rongpoor, the oil is sent 
to Moorshedahad and Narayangunj near Dhaka. The Ohi 
imported is the produce of herds of cattle belonging to this 
district, which in the dry season are sent to Moning, and 
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bring back the produce of their milk in Ghi. The exports 
are made to Moorsbedabad. 

Most of the betle-nut cones from the neighbourhood of 
Dhaka, and is of the kind called dry; but a large proportion 
also comes from the Rongpoor district, and is of the kind 
called wet, the husk remainiug on the nut in a humid putres¬ 
cent state. The cocoa-nut comes from Dhaka and Nodiya. 
Tobacco is not rmsed in a quantity sufficient to supply the 
demand of the country ; yet a little is exported. The reason 
of this is, that the commodity is very cheap in the northern 
parts of Rongpoor, and comes to this district in such quanti¬ 
ties as to admit of exportation. Some is sent to Calcutta, 
and Moorshedabad; but the greater part goes to Narayan- 
gunj. The Gangja goes mostly to Calcutta, 1 believe, for 
exportation. The ginger and other seasonings are sent to 
Moorshedabad and Calcutta. These seasonings, which are 
sold by people called Jhalwalehs, and which are exported, 
are turmeric, capsicum, onions, and garlic. The first is the 
only one of consequence. 

The goods sold by Posaris or druggists, that are objects of 
exportation and importation, are as follows—1. Black pepper. 
S. Spices. 3. Sandal wood. 4% Paints.—(from Calcutta.) 

5. Lac, from Apasan, which comes chiefly by the way of 
Kumarkhali. Except a little, that is imported for the use of 
shoe-makers, almost the whole is used by the dyers of Maldefa, 
who, after they have extracted the dye, sell the remainder at 
Moorahedabad, from whence a part is again sent into the 
district, to supply those who make bracelets, and sealing-wax. 

6. Mojista from Bootan is imported by the merchants of Di- 
n^poor and Raygunj, in a greater quantity than supplies the 
dyers of Maldeh, and part is sent to Moorshedabad. 7. Lodh 
and a few other dyeing drugs are brought from R^mohol, and 
other neighbouring countries ; but among these the only one 
of the least importance is the coarse Rongpoor indigo, used 
at Maldeh. 

The black pepper and lac are the two most important arti¬ 
cles, The wax imported is from Murung. That exported 
fram Hemtabad and Dinajpoor goes to Calcutta, that from 
Maldeh is chiefly, I believe, used at the Company’s factory 
on the opposite side of the river. Most of the Bengal salt 
that is used in this district, comes from Narayangunj near 
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f^Iinka, which is the chief mart for the Chittagong and Bul- 
luyn salt. The coast salt comes from Calcutta. Both are 
always very much adulterated by the petty traders, before 
they are retailed ; insomuch, indeed, that the retail price is 
oflen lower than that which is here stated. 

All the metals except the iron are imported from Calcutta. 
The iron comes from Birl>huin, by the way of Moorshedabad. 
The br.iss vessels are cbiefly made at Kangtoya (Cutwa R), 
a town between Moorshed.abad and Calcutta, that is very fa¬ 
mous for this manufacture. The Dosta, or metal which I 
have called Zinc, seems to be a kind of jjcwtcr, or alloy, that 
contains a very large proportion of the zinc. The goods 
sold by Moniharis are beads, coral, mock-coral, rubies, and 
pearls; European cutlery, looking-glasses, chiefly made at 
Moorshedabad, brass and wooden cups, silk strings, and 
wooden combs. They are imported from Calcutta and Moor- 
shedabad. Tl)c shells or Changk, I believe, are the produce 
of the Maidive islands, and are imported from Calcutta by 
the way of Kumarkhali. The stone plates and cups are im¬ 
ported from the west of India, by the way of Moorshedabad. 
Sal and Sisu timbers are brought down the rivers from Mo- 
rung, and from the low lands subject to Bhotan. 1 have not 
included in the estimate those which merely float through the 
district. A little fire-wood is exported from Maldeh and 
Clhoraghat by the Company, in whose accounts the exact 
amount will be seen; I have not, therefore, included it in the 
estimate. The bamboos and bamboo mats are chiefly ex¬ 
ported in the boats that carry away rice and sugar, and are 
employed to keep the goods from injury by leaking and rain. 
The sackcloth, also, is chiefly used for the package of these 
articles of commerce, and of piece-goods; and a good deal is 
imported from the northern parts of Rongpoor, where it is 
very cheap. The Pat is exported chiefly by the boatmen, 
who come for the above-mentioned goods, and is used in 
their vessels for cordage. The Son is mostly exported by 
the company. Cotton wool of a coarse quality, from the 
western parts of India, is imported into almost every division 
of the district, especially towards the north and west. All 
this comes by the way of Moorshedabad, or of its port, Bbo- 
gowangola. A little of the fine cotton, which grows in the 
south-east part of this district, is sent into Mator, and about 
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an equal Tslne comes from English Baur to Maldeh. The 
raw silk, which I have mentioned as exported, is entirely the 
produce of the south-east parts of the district, and is sold at 
Rongpoor and Selvorish, chiefly to the Company's factories. 
I have made no allowance in the tables for the silk produced 
on the banks of the Mohanonda, as the two sides of the 
river are so intimately blended in commercial concerns, that 
a great part of the silk passes more than once from one dis¬ 
trict to the other before it is finally fitted for sale j and, so far 
as I could learn, the left'bank producea nearly about as much 
aa ia woven in this district. The Chinta is brought from Patna; 
the shawla are brought from Moorshedabad; the English 
woollen cloths from Calcutta; the carpets are brought from 
Patna. The Gur or extract of sugar-cane, the Sugar, Mo^ 
lasses, and Treacle are sent mostly to Moorshedabad; a little 
» also sent to Narayangunj. These three last are mostly ex¬ 
ported by the manufacturers. The Indigo is sent entirely to 
Calcutta by the manufacturers. From hence it will appear, 
that t^e chief intercourse which this district has in commerce 
is, with Calcutta, with Moorshedabad, or ita port, Bhogowan- 
gola, with Narayangupj, which in some measure is the port 
of Dhaka, with Kushti, which is the port of Kumarkhali, and 
with Patna. 

Perioiu by wAom Trade or Commerce m conducted .— 
Although some native houses deal in this district to perhaps 
a greater extent, the Honourable Company, in every view, 
must be considered as infinitely the moat conspicuous among 
the merchants. Every native is desirous of dealing with the 
Company to the utmost extent passible, while it is notorious 
that the goods procured by the Company are both better and 
cheaper than what individuals can obtain. These circum¬ 
stances are, no doubt, owing to the fair manner in which the 
purchases have been conducted. 

Merchants, that ia to say, persona who export and import 
goods which they buy and aell without taking any share in 
thrir preparation, are by the natives divided into two kinds, 
Sayodagur and Mofaajon, which differ merely in the extent of 
their deaUnga, the Sayodagur having a very large capital, 
and posaesaing many vessels, while the Mah^on'a capital is 
moderate, and he in general nires the vessels, on which he 
loads his goods. Sayodsgur is ssid to be a Persian word. 
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and Mohajon is said to be Sanskrits, and both are said to 
be, in fact, synonymous, although the above distincdon has 
been now adopted. Both words seem to have been intro¬ 
duced from the western parte of India, and probably by the 
Muhammedans; for, in the time of Bollalsen, these persona 
had not obtained a station of importance sufficient to procure 
a rank or cast appropriate to themselves. 

Among the natives, in fact, there is now no person, who 
resides in the district, that is considered as a Sayodagur. 
One family, indeed, has acquired immense wealth in tlmt tine; 
and for nine generations the forefathers of Baidyonath Mon- 
dol carried on an extensive commerce with great reputation 
and propriety. The present head of the family has given up 
trade, has made large purchases of land, is just as much de¬ 
spised as his forefathers were respected; and the different 
branches of the family, having no occupation for which they 
are qualified, have fallen into the most violent disputes. The 
greatest houses who trade with this district are Bhoj Raj, of 
Bhojpoor, near Patna, and Thakurdas Nondi, of Kalna, near 
Calcutta, who, with several others, send here for large car¬ 
goes of rice for the Calcutta and Moorshedabad markets, and 
have agents that reside constantly on the spot. The Euro¬ 
pean manufacturers of Indigo by the natives are generally 
complimented with the title of Sayodagur, and one or two of 
them deal so largely as to be entitled to the appellation. Some 
of them are so ignorant as to consider the appellation as an 
affront, and their servants call them Bora Saheb, or Great 
lord. 

Many smaUer merchants (Mohajons), who have capitals of 
from SraO to 35,000 rs., reside in the district, and trade to 
the same places. They export rice, sugar, molasses, extract 
of sugar-cane, oil, and tobacco; and import salt, cotton, the 
metals, and spices. Persons of the same description from 
Narayangunj bring salt, cocoa-nuts, and betle-nut, and take 
away sugar, extract of sugar-cane, and tobacco. Another 
class of small merchants, who mostly pro&ss themselves to 
be persons that have dedicated themselves entirety to religion, 
and who are called Gosaing, or Goswamis, purchase large 
quantities of' silk and cotton cloths, and import Chintz, car¬ 
pets, and Patna blanketa. Some small uMrchants from Patna 
and Bhagulpour bring the same articles, and Catechu a few 
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drugs, and stone cups and plates. These take away some 
rice and silk cloth. 

The cloth merchants of Santipoor and Moorshedabad send 
agents, who purchase cloths, es}>ecially such pieces as have 
been rejected by the Company. A house from Kumarkhnli 
supplies shells, and the lac used at Maldeh comes from the 
same place. The manufacturers of sugar, wlio also export a 
great part of it, are considered as Mohajons. Tlic bankers, 
of whom mention will hereafter be made, import European 
sroollens, pepper, spices, cotton, shawls, metals, and hard¬ 
ware, and export ginger and turmeric. These confine tiieir 
speculations entirely to the vicinity of the capital, and are not 
classed among Mohajons. 

I shall now consider the persons with whom the agents 
(Gomastas) of the great merchants, or the smaller merchants 
deaL 

In the first place, tn large towns, there is a class of men 
called Amda Walehs, who purchase tlie investments brought 
in a boat by wholesale, and sell the articles in small lots to 
the different tradesmen, or petty dealers, as these require 
them. In this district salt is the principal article of importa^ 
tion sold in this manner, and the number of such persons is 
very small. The name is Persian, and, until the arrival of 
the Muharamedans, there were probably no such persons in 
Bengal. The mcrcliants, therefore, dispose of the greater 
part of the imports, in small lots, either to the different ma¬ 
nufacturers, who require them as raw materials, or to shop¬ 
keepers (Dokani or Dokandar), or finally to a class of petty 
dealers, who are called Faikars. I have already given an 
account of the tradesmen, manufacturers, or artificers, and 
shall now, therefore, proceed to the other two classes. 

Dokan, a shop; and Dokandar, a shop-keeper, are Persian 
words, and, until the arrival of the Muhammedans, there were 
probably no such things in Bengal, unless we choose to call 
this name the part of an open market, where a vender sits 
surrounded by his goods, and exposes them for sale. Thia, 
I imagine, is the original native manner of disposing of all 
goods in Bengal, and in this district the number of shops 
continues wonderfully small. I shall give a list of the diffe¬ 
rent kinds that I observed;—1. Many of the Amdawalehs 
abovementioned have shops contiguous to their warchottse, 
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where they retail the aame arliclei that are sold by the next 
claaa, and have capitals of about 500 rs. £. Mud is, who retail 
rice, pulse, salt, oil, sugar, extract of sugar-cane, prepared 
rice (Muri, Chira, Murki); boiled butter (Ghiu); seasoning, 
tobacco, betle-nut, and, in fact, all sorts of provisions. Their 
capitals are about 40 rs. 3. Chaulerpborya, a retailer of 
rice, who sells nothing else, and requires a capital of about 
20 re. 4. Loboner Phoryas, who retail only salt, and have 
capitals of about 10 rs.. 5. Fosari, or druggists, called also 
Gondho Boniks, retail apices, sandal-wood, dyes, paints, 
medicines, seasonings such as pepper, dry ginger, and car- 
minitive seeds, betle-nut, sugar, paper, and ink. They re¬ 
quire capitals of about 100 rs. 6. Jhal watehs, retail raw 
ginger, turmeric, onions, garlic, and capsicum, and have capi¬ 
tals of 2 or 3 rs. 7. Gurwaleh, who retail only extract of su¬ 
gar-cane. Their capitals are about 10 or 12 rs. 8. Pan- 
Bupari-walehs, who retail betle-leaf and nut. Their capitals 
may be 3 or 4 rs. 9. Gangja walebs, who retail the prepared 
buds of hemp, which are used for intoxication, and require 
50 or 60 rs. as capital. 10. Kosayi or butchers. These are 
confined to 4 or 5 shops in Dinajpoor, and sell chiefiy goats’ 
meat. Their capital may be about 10 rs 11. Katra, shop¬ 
keepers, who purchase wooden furniture, such as chests and 
stools, from the carpenters, and expose them for sale. They 
have capitals of about 25 rs. 12. Bason waleh, who retail 
brass vessels, and have capitals from 200 to 1000 rs. 13. 
Monihari. In treating of the exports and imports, I have 
already given an account of the arricles which these persons 
retail. They have capitals of from 10 to 50 rs. 14. Sangkha 
walehs, who retail shells and bracelets, and have capitals of 
from 100 to 2000 rs. 15. Tula waleh, who retail cotton wool. 
They have capitals of from 20 to 100 rs. 16. Sutli and Choti 
walehs, who retail the twine and sackcloth that is made of the 
CoreJiortu eaptttlarit, or Pat. They have capitals of from 5 
to SO rs. 17. Kaporya, or retailers of cloth, who have capi¬ 
tals of fi*om 50 to low rs. Besides these shopkeepers, va^ 
rious artists, which 1 have already mentioned, retail in shops 
the produce of their labours. These are called by the gene¬ 
ral name of Bebosadar. For the sake of method, I shall here 
recapitulate their names, and refer to the head of trades, where 
a fuller account of them will be found. 


ass 
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IB. Lsbiri Lari. 19. Sugkhsri. 20 , Chamir. 21, Tamaku Walelii 
22. Modwaleh. 23. Goyala. 24. Noyra. 25. Haluyikor. 25. Morobba 
Waleh. 27 . Puya aad Pbulari. 28. Bhujari. 29. Dail Hari. 30. Kuugd- 
kor. 31. Kumar. 32. Stonecutter. 33. Kangsari. 34. Bidri Waleh. 

The whole number of fixed shops in the district does not 
amount to 2000; but at open markets (Hats) numerous petty 
traders expose for sale the same, and a few other articles. 
The employment of all these shopkeepers, it is evident, is 
much more the sale of the produce and manufactures of the 
district than of goods imported, the amount of which is very 
small. 

The business of the Faikarg remains to be discussed. 
They are men who possess small capitals of from 100 to 500 
rupees, and generally have a small warehouse, where they 
deposit their purchases, until they can again dispose of them. 
Their whole occupation is to buy and sell, and they deal in 
almost every thing, but do not retail. It is through their 
means, in a great measure, that the capital traders both dis¬ 
pose of their investments, and procure new ones. They 
more especially, however, deal in grain, cloth, cotton, silk, 
and salt. The Paikars take a small quantity of goods at a 
time, and go to all the neighbouring markets, where they 
make their sales, and purchase the articles which they know 
the great dealers will take off theii hands. It is through 
them chiefly that the great dealers make advances for cloth, 
or grain, because the Paikars are acquainted with the cha¬ 
racters of the individuals for whom they become security. 
They have from 5 to 6{ per cent, commission including th< 
premium for security. 

The greater part of the investment of rice, which is the 
principal commerce of the district, is, however, laid in by 
persons who are called Beparis, and who, in fact, are chiefly 
the farmers that occupy lands where the soil is stiflT clay. 
These deal in cattle, poultry, and grain, and not only bring 
the produce of their own farms for sale, but in the dry season, 
when the labour of their fields is at a stop, they make large 
purchases from the farmers who occupy loose soils, and carry 
the grain to whatever warehouse (Gola) ^ves the best price. 
The rich farmers make large advances, and can afford to keep 
the grain for a favourable market. The poor chiefly assist 
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the rich in carrying their grain to market, and receive daily 
wages for themselves and cattle. The advances are usually 
made between the middl^of June and the middle of Novem¬ 
ber. The bargain must be confirmed by the landlord, in 
order to procure his consent to wave his right of hypothec, 
and the money is, in fact, generally paid to him for rent. The 
usual interest is ^ ana or part a month until the delivery 
of the grain, and this is received at what is called the market- 
price, with an addition of g\ part for profit to the person who 
advances the money. 

An inferior kind of Beparis are called Phiri walehs, and 
may he compared to pedlars. They go from house to house 
to make their sales and purchases, and seldom possess cattle 
as a conveyance. 

A class of men called Dalai are common in many districts, 
hut here they are confined to Raygury, to Maldeb, and 
to the Company’s factories, They are brokers, who are em¬ 
ployed to find out goods for those that wish to purchase, and 
receive a small commission. 

In the time of Bollalsen bankers or dealers in money were 
called Sonar bonik, and were probably of little consequence, 
as their rank is very low; but on the Muhammedan conquest 
commerce seems to have increased, and to facilitate its opera¬ 
tions bankers were introduced from the west of India. These 
bankers are divided into two kinds, kuthi walehs or proper 
bankers, and Potdars, or money changers. Both are com¬ 
monly called Saraf, which is a Persian word. 

The proper bankers in this district are confined entirely 
to the capital, where there are seven houses. The principals 
litre generally at Moorsbedabad, but some of them occasionally 
visit Din^poor, and are all of the Oshoyal sect. I have 
already mentioned that some of them import certain goods, 
and they export dry ginger; but their principal business is 
granting bills of exchange for money. In the Muhammedan 
government the revenue was remitted to Moorsbedabad 
through these bankers. This branch of profit they have 
now lost, and are chiefly employed by the landlords in keep¬ 
ing their rents, in paying their revenue, and in remitting the 
surplus to such as reside at a distance, which is the case with 
the greater part. The money also which is necessary for 
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puNlluing the exports is chiefly sent to the district through 
these houses. 

Bills sre never discounted by theye bsukers, except by the 
house of Jogotseit, and even by that very rarely; but they 
occasionally lend money in advance to landholders who are 
in arrear of revenue. They take one rupee per cent, a month 
as legal interest, but exact as much more under the name of 
Mnnafa, which is deducted &om the principal at the time 
when it is advanced. Bills of a short date granted by bankers 
on MoorshedabaJ, for cash paid at Dinajpoor, besides the 
stamp, cost from one~half to one per cent., and bills on Cal¬ 
cutta from 1 to 1-} per cent. The capital of several of these 
houses is supposed to be very great, and their credit is con¬ 
sidered as indubitable. 

The Potdars or money changers are a very numerous class, 
and many of them have no ahop but attend at markets, and 
sit with their cowries placed in heaps before them. Except, 
indeed, at Dinajpoor, and a few other places, this is the uni¬ 
versal practice. Their principal business is to exchange 
cowries and silver. Except in towns it would be very diffi¬ 
cult to obtain silver for gold, and could only be procured 
through the favour of private persons, none of the common 
money changers having a capital of 16 rupees. Even in Di- 
najpoor silver for 100 rs. worth of gold can only be procused 
from a principal bank or Kuthi. A potdar goes in the morn¬ 
ing to a market-place with a bag of cowries on his head, or, 
if a very rich man, with a loaded ox, which, if good, may 
carry to the value of 15 rupees. All the early part of the 
market he aclls cowries for silver to the people who wish tc 
purchase goods, and in the evening the various hucksters bring 
their cowries, and exchange them for silver. In the morning 
he potdar usually ^ves 5760 cowries, or 72 pon, for a rupee, 
and in the evening he gives a rupee for 39Sfi cowries or 74> 
pon, which is a profit of 2 pon, or , j part, on every rupee 
that they exchange. This is on the supposirion that the 
rupee is a new kuldar, such as is now struck at the mint in 
Calcutta. All old rupees, and every kmd of rupee but the 
kuldar, pay various rates of exchange (Batta), according to 
the will of the money chuigera, who, it is supposed, always 
more by every kind of money than by the kuldar. As 
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kuldari are the only legal proffer of payment their me hai 
become very general, notwithatanding the efforts of the 
bankers and money changers to the contrary, and the money 
changers would therefore hare sufiered a loss had they not 
fallen on a plan of marking the kuldars with a stamp, under 
pretext of ascertaining whether they are true or false, after 
which the rupee is not exchangeable without paying an addi* 
tional fiatta that seems to be entirely arbitrary, and it be¬ 
comes, of course, a circulating medium as valuable to the 
money changer as if it were foreign coin. In order to render 
this more agreeable to the people, they pretend that the 
marks will enable those who hare received the rupees to hare 
them changed, should any other dealer refuse them as bad. 
The loss that ia sustained by the public is very considerable, 
especially by tbe poor, who are so necessitous that they sub¬ 
mit to take any rupee, either in loan or payment, rather than 
suffer delay, and they always must pay the full batta or loss 
on exchange. If, therefore, a banker chooses to put a mark 
on the money, he should ever afterwards be compelled to 
change it at full value, and the use of false stamps should be 
considered as equally criminal with coining falae money. In 
Dinajpoor, where the money changers have capitals of perhaps 
100 rs., it is usual for them to advance cowries to all servants 
who have monthly wages; and at the end of the month, when 
tbe servants* wages are due, he repays them in silver, for 
almost every man, if possible, anticipates his income. The 
money changer gives these improvident persons 70 pon of 
cowries for the rupee, so that he has a month for his 
money ; but he very often loses the principal. 

Of the placet vikere trade it carried on.—The origi¬ 
nal manner in which all commerce seems to have been 
carried on in Bengal, and perhaps in every part of India, 
and which in this district is still by far the most common, is 
at markets called here Hats, where once or twice a week ail 
those from the neighbourhood who wish to buy or sell, assem¬ 
ble and dispose of their commodities by retail. The farmer 
brings tbe produce of his lands, the artist that of his work¬ 
shop, and the fisherman that of his snares. N umerous small 
traders, among whom may be included all the shopkeepers, 
also attend to buy up goods for exportation, to sell those 
which have been imported, or to act as intermediate agents 
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between the producer and consumer, especial]; in the sale 
of betle-leaf and fish. For this purpose is reeerred a space 
of ground, divided b; narrow paths into plots like the par- 
terres of an old garden, and each plot is occupied by two or 
three venders, while the buyers walk about in the paths. In 
general the whole is conducted in the open air. In some 
places, however, sheds have been erected by the zemindars 
ibr the accommodation of dealers, and are rented out to the 
principal persons that attend. In Dinajpoor, under the eye 
of the magistrate, thia has been found to be a great conveni^ 
ence; but many persons alleged to me that in remote parts 
the proprietors made these sheds a pretext for levying a 
certain sum from every vender, whether they used the sheds 
or not. 

Duties were formerly levied at each Hat by the proprietor 
of the land, who was thus interested to preserve peace and 
justice, that his Hat night he fully attended ; but there is 
great reason to believe that in general the proprietors and 
their agents studied more their immediate gain than any 
regular profit, and were often so rapacious that the market 
was deserted. The utmost advantage has therefore arisen 
from the removal of this tax, which was done by Lord Corn¬ 
wallis soon after his first arrival in Bengal. The tin's are 
now free, and are placed under the immediate protection of 
the Darogah of the division in which they are held. It must, 
however, be confessed that some inconvenience attends this 
plan. The Hats are so numerous that even the principal 
ones cannot possibly be attended by the Darogah, nor even 
by the Mohurer or Jumadar, the only person of the least re¬ 
spectability that he can detach. It may, therefore, be said 
that there is no legal adequate superintendence, either to 
Mttle disputes, or to prevent fraudulent measures and weights, 
and violent complaints exist concerning exactions made both 
hy the landholders, and by the native officers of police. 

On the festivals of Hindu gods, and of persons reputed 
sidnts by the Moslems, large assemblies of people (Mela) take 
place, and traders embrace this opportunity of disposing of 
thehr goods, and of supplying the wsnts of the sssembled 
mnlritude. In this district there are annually several such 
assemblies, which both in their origin ud nature very much 
resemble the fairs of Europe. This is an original Hindu 
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cuitom, ■Ithougli, as might be expected from the Muhamrae- 
dan predominance, the most diitinguished meeting is that 
held at Bhowanipoor, in the Ranisonghol division, in celebra* 
don of Nekmurdun, a Moslem Fir or saint. In my account 
of that diviaion I have already mentioned the nature of the 
assembly. All the other places in this district, where sales 
are made, have names introduced by the Muhammedans, 
owing either to these conquerors having changed the names, 
or to there having been no such places, until they came. 

A bazaar ought to imply a place where things in common 
use are regularly sold; but in this district there is no such 
place of any consequence, except in Dinajpoor, where there 
are two or three streets of shops, and at Ghoraghat where 
there is one. At several villages there are two or three shops 
where provisions are sold, and these with some propriety may 
he called bazaars, although this name is not given to them; 
and is usually applied to places where every evening there is 
a meeting of people in the open air to buy and sell fish, vege¬ 
tables, and other such necessaries; and where there are no 
bouses near, as is often the case, this meeting is called a 
Tahabszari hat. 

Guqj and Bundur are indiscriminately applied to every 
place, from whence goods are exported and imported by 
wholesale dealers. Several such places have not a single shop 
and do not afford to the traveller any means of purchasing 
the most common necessary of life, and merely contain a lew 
warehouses (Golas), where the goods can be deposited, toge¬ 
ther with the houses of the agents, by whom they are bought 
and sold by wholesale. The name, it must be observed, is 
often very much misapplied, and many places are now called 
Guqj or Bundui, where no merchant resides. The name is 
naturally enough continued, even after the place has lost its 
importance; and it seems frequently to have been employed 
in anticipation of hopes of greatness, which were never 
realised. Nogor is said to be the proper Hindu name for a 
mart; but this is liable to some doubt, and in this district 
at any rate, has gone entirely into disuse in that meaning. 

Weigkit, Meaturetaitd Coin#.—In the account which I have 
given of money-changers, I have anticipated much of what I 
had to olfrr on the sulqect of coins. The usual currency 
conuits of silver and cowries; geld seldom appears, and 
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copper has never been introduced. Some years ago gold was' 
abundant, but has since become very scarce. This is a for- 
tunate circumstance for the poor, and a loss to the bankers, 
who had an immense profit on the gold, The most common 
silver currency is the Kuldar, or the new milled coinage of 
Calcutta, of which however a considerable proportion has 
been depreciated by marks. There are however, still current 
a good many of the old unmilled coinage, and of French 
rupees, wliicb pay a heavy exchange. Most transactions, 
however, are settled by cowries, whicli for some years have 
been very cheap. 1 have already mentioned the rate of ex¬ 
change, that has of late been usual. 

There is no uniformity in the weights and measures of any 
kind, and there is every reason to think, that the most gross 
frauds are very frequently practised. The weights not only 
vary in almosi { very market, and are different in the same 
market for different kinds of goods; but the same species, 
rice for instance, is sometimes sold by one weight, and bought 
by another; and what is still more injurious, there is no stamp 
on the weights, which are in general bits of stone, and admit 
of the most gross deception. All these services render it 
impossible for the officers of police to detect false weights. 
The various sers in use are of 100 s. w,, 96 s. w., s. w., 
60 s. w., 76 s. w., 60 s. w., and 68 s. w. Should it not be 
judged advisable to introduce one general standard, alt dealers 
might be compelled to use weights formed of brass, with 
strong distinguishing marks for each denomination, so that 
the common people might at once distinguish them; this, 
no doubt, would be a great step towards preventing fraud; 
but still the scales that are used in weighing are so rudely 
formed, that a dexterous man can readily impose on the un¬ 
wary. The scales are never suspended from any fixture, 
and being held in the hand, and being very loose and imper¬ 
fect, a little twist prevents their free motion. Owing also 
to their being held in the hand, no scales of a considerable 
size can be used, so that the delivery of a targe quantity of 
grain occupies a most intolerable length of dme. 

Whatever may be the weight of the ser, it is divided into 
16 Chhotaks, and 5 sers form 1 Posuri, and 8 Posuris 1 asm. 
There is no higher denomination of weight, nor indeed in 
general is there any scale than can weigh more than 1 Poauri 
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Rt one time. The only exception is, tliat lIio sugar manufac¬ 
turers hare large scales suspended from a beam, and can 
weigli at once 1 or S mam of extract or molasses ; but even 
this is attended with vast trouble. A pot, like that contain¬ 
ing the commodity, is placed in tlie opposite scale, and filled 
with sand, until the bal.mce is equal. The sand is then 
weighed with the cotmnon small scale. 

The grain measures are still a great deal more defective 
than tile weights. The most ignorant and low people of the 
district make them of husket-work, in form of an hemisphere, 
and they are supposed, when heaped, to contain a certain 
weight of rice in the husk. From hence we may judge of 
their imperfections. In the first place, tlic workmen liave 
neither means nor skill to make them of an unifonn size, and 
judge in general merely by the eye. Secondly, Even, if the 
workmen could make a basket, that, when heaped, would 
hold a certain weight of rice, this would be a standard liable 
to great variation, as will be seen by looking at the table, 
which ] have made of the different weights of that kind of 
grain. Thirdly, A basket approaching to a hemispherical 
form, by such enlargements or contractions of the mouth, as 
even from accident are altogether unavoidable, will, when 
heaped, contain very different quantities nf the same grain. 
Fourthly, The same basket when heaped with rough rice, 
will contain more cubical inches of that grain, than it will of 
clean rice, pulse, or mustard-seed, as the rounder and smoother 
the grain is, the less can be heaped on s given space. Finally, 
all the imperfections of the weights are accumulated on the 
measures formed from them as a standard. The uncertainty 
attending all these circumstances would frustrate all attempts 
to prove intentional fraud, and the {icople may in fact be said 
to have no use of grain measures, although the farmers nomi¬ 
nally sell their whole protiuce by this denomination; but, in 
delivering and receiving the grain, each party measures by 
his own basket, and then they come to an agreement about the 
quantity. In small purchases persons geiierallyjudgcby theeye, 

Tbe integer measure is called a Don or Katlia, and is di¬ 
vided into halves and quarters, which are always taken by 
guess; 20 Dons form a Vis, 4 Vis 1 Dam, and 4 Dams 1 
Pau':; but the Don is the only measure actually used. This 
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Tariet in different placea from 2 to 5 aera of all the varioua 
kindB, that I have mentioned. 

Idqmda are always sold by the ser or man, that is by mea- 
ntrei supposed to contain auch weights. These are not ao 
bad as the grain measures, because they cannot be heaped; 
but are liable to all the variadons in the weighta, that served 
as standards by which they were made. 

In order to prevent impoaidon, both grun and Uquid 
measures should be made of metal or wood, and stamped by 
the magistrate; and those for grun should be made very 
narrow, to render the heaping less precarious; for I suspect, 
that for some time at least, it would be found a very difficult 
task to induce the iiadves to purchase by streaked measures. 
The jmnt of a bamboo, examined and sealed by the officer of 
poKoe, answers very well for liquids ; and might also answer 
for grun, were it streaked; but, when heaped, the various 
proportions between the diameter and length would affect 
the contenta. Metal or wooden gr^ measures are there¬ 
fore necessary. 

It ia probable, that much good might be done by esta¬ 
blishing, at every considerable market place, a police officer 
provided with proper standards for all the kinds of weights 
and measures that the custom of the market requires, and 
with an apparatus for measuring and weighing considerable 
qualities of goods at one time. Should it not be found 
proper to attempt the introduction of regular weighta and 
measures, this would also serve as a great check to imposi¬ 
tion, as there would be on the spot means for ascertaining, 
whether or not the weights and measures used by dealers 
were fur. The expense might be pud by small foes. I 
have already mentioned the want of public land measurers, 
which office might be connected with the one above men¬ 
tioned, as the markets are held only once or twice a week. 
Tim present plan of sending a surveyor from the capital, in 
caae of disputes, ia totally inapplicable to common practice, 
such as measuring a field or farm; for the expense far ex¬ 
ceed! any advantage, that the party who paya, can derive 
from the measurement. 

The land measure in uae here is the higah divided into 
20 Kothas, and seems from the name to have been introduced 
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liy the MiilMnimedans; but tbe Ilinilus of ibis district had 
a measure called Kura, which has now gone into disuse. 
Regular standards of the measure customary in each Per- 
gunah are kept in the collector’s office, and furnished to all 
who are interested, at a moderate rate. The standard, how¬ 
ever, is only the yard (Guz) or cubit (Hat), and the rope, that 
is used for surveying, is measured with this standard. The 
rope is made of very loose twine, and, being measured when 
dry, shortens very much when wet in the field, by which 
means a great imposition is suffered ; then the two people, 
who carry it, usually tie the ends to their girdles, or some- 
rimes round their wastes, or sometimes to their shoulder, 
and, when they measure, allow the rope to hang down, so aa 
only to touch the ground in the middle. The loss thus sus¬ 
tained is very indefinite, and is called Guljinda. Whether 
or not the Zemindars and their agents are aware, that the 
extents of different bigahs are in the proportion of the squares 
of the whole length of the ropes employed, I cannot say; but 
the people in general have no adequate notion of this, and 
seem to consider the loss by Guljinda merely as in the rate 
of the square of the length taken from the rope. To judge 
from what the agents say, they are of the same opinion, and 
may therefore be ignorant of the injusrice they commit in 
taking the GuljiDda. In the account of the customary 
bigahs of each pergunah I have deducted, what is said to be 
the usual Guljinda, and have calculated the number of square 
feet accordingly, as will be found in the table of pergunahs 
or estates 

The natives of this district have scarcely any manner of 
measuring time. I heard of neither the sand glass nor clyp- 
sedra, except one belonging to the judge. The art of dialing 
was, and is totally unknown to the natives, and scarcely any 
have procured watches. Tlie day and night is divided by 
them into 8 Pohors, and 60 Dondos, and their almanack 
states in a general manner the number of Dondos contuned 
in the days of each month, but descends no farther into par¬ 
ticulars, which indeed would be useless, where the only 
means for measuring time is conjecture. 

Conveyance of Goodt .—In the topographical account of 
this di' .’ict I have already explained, that it is everywhere 
iIllcr^. oted by rivers, which in the rainy season, and when 
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trRTcUiDg by land is nearly auapended, admit of large boata* 
to every division, and of email ones to most villages. In the 
dry season the navigation is confined within very narrow 
limita, and the country, being everywhere dry, plain, and 
open, almost every part is accessible for loaded catde, and 
few or no roads exist, at least for the conveyance of goods. 
The manner, in which these are transported, is of coarse 
adapted to such rircumstances. Very little is exported or 
imported in the dry season, during which the produce of the 
country is collected in warehouses, that are situated on the 
banks of rivers; and, when these swell, is loaded on boats, 
and sent to the places of its destination. The imports are 
made in the rainy season, and during the dry weather are 
distributed from the marts to the various market places. 
This is attended with so much inconvenience, from the slow 
returns of capital, that the smaller traders, who deal chiefly 
in the articles of import, use canoes and floats (Mars), which 
consist of two or three canoes connected by a platform of 
bamboos. Even in the dry season these can penetrate a 
considerable way, into the country, from the Mohanonda, 
Atreyi, and Kurotoya, which at all seasons are navigable into 
this district for boats of 500 mans burthen. For rice, the 
great arricle of export, this would be too expensive a mode 
of conveyance, and indeed of little consequence; as the mer¬ 
chants would in general avoid taking it to the Calcutta or 
Moorsbedabad market, until the rice produced in the vicinity 
of these ciries is consumed, which is not undl after the com¬ 
mencement of the rainy season; and, besides, the Bhagirathi, 
which is the channel of conveyance between this and Moor- 
shedabad and Calcutta, is not navigable in the dry season. 
At that period the supply of goods, such as cotton, salt, betle 
nut, shells, and other articles of consumption, can only be 
procured from Bhogowangola, Kumarkhali, or Narayangunj, 
which of course became the marts for these articles. 

Very few of the boats employed in trade belong to this 
district; because, during the dry season, they could have no 
employment, except at a great distance from the inspection 
of the owner. Some merchants, however, keep a few large 
boats, which lie idle all the dry season, but are loaded, and 
ready to depart, so soon as the season admits. These in 
general can annually take two loads of rice to Calcutta, and 
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bring back two loads of salt; but the practice does not sem 
judidous. The hulls of the boats employed are almost all of 
the same construction. When open above they are called 
Dinggis; when they have a thatched roof in the after part 
only, which is usually the case when their burthen is under 
SOO tnant of rice, they are called Pansi; when thatched from 
nearly one end to ihe other, and when under 700 monr 
burthen, they are called Ulaks. Boats from 700 to 5000 
mant burthen, the largest used in this district, over the thatch 
have a platform of bamboos, on which the people can walk to 
pole the vessel along, or to manage the sail; a vessel of this 
kind is called a Chhapor Beri. 

The burthen of the boat is calculated by the quantity of 
rice which she could carry; and not by the quantity of any 
other kind of goods with which she may be actually Isden; 
and in all valuable cargoes the boat takes much less weight 
than her estimated rate of burthen ; because it would not be 
safe to load her so deep, as is usually done with rice. In the 
dry season a boat carrying goods from Nalagola, the port of 
Dinajpoor, to Bhogowangola, the port of Moorsbedabad, or 
to Kushti near Kumarkhali, is allowed from 5} to 4} rs. for 
the 100 mans burthen, at 96 s. w. ser, or for about 88 cwt. 
A large boat from the towns near Dinajpoor on the Punab- 
hoba, such as Dumdumab, or from the marts on the Atreyi, 
such as Potiram, is pmd at the rate of 13 rs. for the 100 mant, 
for carrying rice to Calcutta. From the towns on the Ko* 
rotoya the freight to Calcutta, in the rainy season, is usually 
only 10 rs. for the 100 nuins. 

For the purpose of commerce, as I have already said, there 
are scarcely any roads. Where the soil is light, an empty 
space is left in the fields, that are cultivated in the dry season; 
but this is in general too narrow, and too much broken to 
admit of carts. In the rice grounds there is seldom any trace 
of a road; because cattle cannot travel when the crops are on 
the ground, and, when the crops are removed, loaded cattle 
find a good road in every direction. The little banks by 
wbicb tbe water is confined on the rice fields, prevent even 
then the use of carts, unless accompanied by pioneers to re* 
move these, and to slope the banks of water courses. Great 
inconvenience arises to commerce fiom this want of roads, for 
wherever there are any such, as in tbe vicinity of the capital. 
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csrts sre constantly employed. Roads adequate to admit* 
carts, in tbe dry season, from the principal Hats to the chief 
marts, would therefore be of great advantage; and as the 
idea, in the present state of things, of making them suited for 
post chmsea at all seasons would be absurd, tbe expense 
might be extremely moderate, and might be defrayed by a 
trifling composition for each plough, one^half to be paid by 
the landlord, and one~half by the tenant, and which of course 
should be levied on all lands free and assessed. The prin¬ 
cipal difficulty would be to prevent misapplication or em- 
bmlement; and I confess, that this difficulty appears to me 
exceedingly great. Considering the duties, that a magistrate 
has to perform, 1 look upon any expectation of advantage to 
he derived from his superintendency as totally chimerical; and 
little confidence can be placed in that of his native assistants. 
If tbe landholders were empowered to act as commissioners 
for highways, in the present state of their education, and as 
moat of them would act by deputy, I am afraid that each 
would endeavour to take as much of the money levied aa 
posuble, and that the roads would remain much aa they are 
atpreaent. Yet npon the whole it seems to be the plan most 
likely to succeed, eapeciaUy if tbe collector, who is not so 
much oppressed with business as the magistrate, should be 
directed to prosecute all neglects of duty in the commis¬ 
sioners. 

Tbe nsnal mode of conveyance for goods by land, is on 
oxen in back loads, and the common rate for IS miles car¬ 
riage may he reckoned 2^ pon of cowries (y|, rs.), for each 
moM (96 a. w. the ser) or 9^ lbs. 

Porters are seldom employed, and indeed can carry very 
little. Their load is divided into two equid portions, that are 
anspended firom the two enda of a pole, which they carry on 
their ahouldera. They ere said to take about 74 lbs. weight 
12 miles a day; hut 1 found it impossible to procure people 
who would perform any auch labour for more than double the 
usual hire, which is ^ (4 pon of cowries) of a rupee each 
day. They are seldom employed for carrying goods, and are 
chiefly hired to carry parcels for travellers. 

At the town of Dinajpoor carts may be hired for six anas 
a day; and for this a cart conveys goods for (six cosa) 12 
mOes. The cart is drawn by two oxen. These are poor 
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creatures, which is perhaps owing to the rate of hire being 
fixed on the cart, and not on the weight of the load. Each 
cart takes from 7 to 10 man* (of 96 s. w, the ser), or from 
690 lbs, to 985 lbs. This rate is apparently higher than the 
carriage on back loads; but the cart is always preieired, 
when it can be procured, and the merchant probably pays 
less than the rate established for travellers. Except at the 
capital, neither carts, oxen, nor porters, can be usually pro* 
cured for hire, no persons making the carriage of goods a pro¬ 
fession ; and the supply even at the capital is extremely 
scanty. Many of the Paikars, or petty traders, keep oxen 
for conveying their goods to and from their warehouses; but 
the great means of conveyance depends on the cattle of those 
who cultivate clay lands, and who in this manner find a 
source of profit, when nothing can be done on their farms. 
In general, however, they do not work for hire; but purchase 
the goods at the markets, and cany them to the marts for 
sale. There is no such thing as a regular carrier. 

The roads of communication between the capital of the 
district, and the Thanas or chief places of the subordinate 
divisions, are equally neglected with those intended for com¬ 
merce ; and, so far as I could judge, could only be formed 
and repaired by similar means. It is the landholders, who 
are chiefly interested in their repair, as their communications 
with the capital are very numerous. 

The general roads of communication, between the capital 
of this district, and those of the adjacent jurisdictions, are in 
a toierable state; and the ma^trates, who have formed 
them, and kept them in repair, aeem to he entitled to great 
praise, especially as one of them, conducting towards Moor- 
shedabad, has been carried, at the expense of this district, 
through the whoie breadth of RajshahL No employment 
can be better for the convicts than making and repuring 
these roads, and the magistrate has it always in his power to 
obtain sufficient information concerning their state, to enable 
him to superintend the conduct of their overseers with proper 
effect. All that appears to be wanted in this district, with 
respect to these roads, seems to be some fitnd for erecting 
bridges over small water courses, for these roads should be 
practicable at all seasons. In the present state of things 
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bridges over Urge rivers cannot be attempted. A little more ' 
attention to ferries is all tbat would be required. 

In the Mubanunedan government these roads of communica* 
tion between stations seem to have been numerous, and well 
formed; but the roads, which these conquerors made, have 
become in a great measure useless from the change of stations, 
and have gone to ruin. It would not appear, that the'natives 
ever bad roads for facilitating the exportation and importa¬ 
tion of goods. Those laid down in Major Rennell's map are 
probably such as have been ouce intended to be made, and 
have never appeared except on paper. 

The ferry boats in every part of Bengal are bad, and 
generally are so overloaded, that frequent accidents occur. 
They are also in general totally unfit for the conveyance of 
cattle. The landholders, so far as 1 learned, admit, that 
they are bound to provide ferries; but the obligation, I am 
informed, in a strict interpretation of their engagements, is 
very doubtful. It is however so evidently their interest in 
many cases, that to a certain extent they will usually comply ; 
but they can never be expected to furnish good boats. In 
general the ferry-man receives a small quantit) of land free 
of rent, and binds himself to find a proper boat, and to 
transport all persons free of hire: and it is the duty of the 
Dorogab to see, that the boats are proper, and the people 
attentive. This, 1 suspect, is a duty, to which very little 
attention is paid ; and indeed its execution would be difficult. 
Heavy complaints exist on this subject, as on most others. 
Many of the ferry-men complain, that they are compelled to 
pay rent for their lands; and others allege, where the ferry 
is much frequented, that they are compelled to give the land¬ 
lord a share of the profits, which arise from the usual and 
voluntary contributions, that are made by passengers. It 
would probably be found on investigation, tbat the lands 
assigned for the support of ferries were not included in the 
rental, by which the revenue was fixed, and should therefore 
be considered as exempted from all claims of the'landholder; 
and i am inclined to suspect, that their ready acknowledge¬ 
ment of the obligation to find boats arises from a conciousness 
of this circumstance. I have no doubt.but that great advantage 
woidd accrue from taking these lands into the management of 
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the police, and granting them, and a right to certain fees 
from paBBengera to ferry-men, on condition of their keeping 
proper boats. A written copy of the agreement should be 
suspended at each ferry-faouae, bo that any passenger might 
apply for redress, should any extraordinary demand be made, 
or should any stipulated condition of attendance, care, or ac¬ 
commodation be neglected, and all interference of the 
Zemindars, farther than as other passengers, Bhould be moat 
strictly prohibited. The boats most proper to be used, in 
the rivers of this district, are the mars or floats, consisting of 
two or more canoes joined by a platform of bamboos. These 
are capable of conveying cattle or even carts; and, where 
there are no waves, transport a number of persons with much 
safety. They are less fit for the large rivers of other districts, 
that have considerable waves, and that arc too deep or wide 
to admit of the floats being pushed across by poles, or drawn 
by ropes. 

There may be said to be no accommodation for travellers. 
One landholder, as 1 have already mentioned, entertains all 
travellers who choose to apply; and natives in general find 
people of their own caste, who will give them room in their 
house to sleep on the ground ; and the absolute necessaries 
may commonly be procured, when there are few persons in 
company. Unless Europeans are travelling post firom station 
to station, which requires relays of carriages to be placed on 
purpose, and is attended with an enormoua expense, they 
must travel in tents, and carry with them almost every person 
or thing, that they require. 


END OF DINAJPOOR. 
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C.^Proportwm vf Inundaitd Land in the Dhapdpoor Diitrict that u rowr&J duriiut 
the whoie roiitir tcatan, and that ii «Afjr occashnaUy covered. 

ConaUntlj under iffftter or mere bvreQ cbaoneli 3<i4 square Bii1«t < Reg^larlr 
finundftted throughout therelny eeasoo 1199: LUble only to occuion&l floods but 
every yew covered for some days at leaat 402; Eotirc^y exempt from inundation 
6260. 


D.— tn U'hich the people of the Dutrirt qf Bhagufpoor are 
Tamiliee that are partly or in whole accommodated in houses built of bricb 
616; In houses that are not built of brick but are roofed with tiles 6M ; In houses 
built of clay with two stories 4679; In bousea of one story with mud walls 94344; 
In houRcswith reed walls plastered with clay I37B7B; In houses with reed walls 
but not pisstered 711542; In buU built like a bee hive 16564 j Totil 333t45, 


£. —State qf education in thf district of Bha^ulpwfr. 

Men fit to act as writers born in the division 5135: Employed at home 2063; 
Employed abroad 1107 ; Not employed 1695 ; Strangers employed here as writers 
1260; Men belonging to tbe district ctnploited in the re^lar army 507 ; Em^ 
ployed in the police or revenue 4045 ; Employed abroad in the police or revenue 
I50i ; Not employed 3585 ; Strangers employed in the police or revenue 1110. 


F. — JtfcitMaAr in which the Catlimted L^nda qf the District ef Bhu^tUpoor are 
occupied. 

Nomber of bouses 62475 1 Trees 59535; Bamboos 935; Kitchen gardens 42700« 
Vegetables in the fields 5615; Broadcast summer rice by itself 193100; Do. do. 
followed by Masur 9900; Do. do. do. among the stubble 350; Do. do. dc. mixed 
with Linseed 6915; Do. do. do. with Barley 1400 ; Do. do. do. with Sariaha 2260; 
Do. do. followed by pease 11230 ; Do. do. followed by KheBiii 4960; Do. do. 
followed l^*lashkalai 10410; Do. do. followed by do. sown among the stubble 
9600: Do. do. followed by Kuthi 110; Do. do. mixed with Aiahar 2200; Do. do. 
followed by Pease mixed with ^yi 4975; Do. do. followed by Wheat 12325; Do. 
do. followed by Barley 11050; Do. do. followed by Wheat mixed with Sharisba; 
Do. do. follow^ by Barley mixed with Ra) i 7>50; Do. do. followed by But or Ghana 
9985; Do, do. followed hy Kahali But 1525 ; Do. do. followed by But mixed with 
Maaur; Do. do. followed by But mixed with Wheat 750; Do. do. followed by But 
mixed with Barley 1400; Do. do.foliuwed by But mixed with Linseed 975; Do do. 
followed by But mixed sdtii Ssrlsha 150; Do. do. followed by Linseed 5260; Do. 
do. followed by linseed mixed with BarJsba; Do. do. followed by Sarisha 8225; 
Do. do. followed by Seuti SahsbafiOO ; Do. do. followed by Rayi sown among the 
stubbie 350; Do. do. mixed with Kangnl 1300; Do* do. followed by VaiaaklU 
China 655; Do. do. followed by Rarhiya Cottem 150; Do. do. followed by Rarhiya 
Cotton mixed with Pease 400; Do. do. followed by Rarhiya cotton mixed with 
Sarisha 300; Do. do. mixed with Barahangga cotton 230; Transplant'-d summer 
rice by itself43775 2 Broadcast Sati rice by itielf 656&; Do. Iili by itself 2700; Do. 
Kartika by itself 1550; Transplanted winter rice hy itself 772775; Do. do. followed 
by Kbcssxi sown among the stubble 143550; Broadcast winter rice by itidf 
1513310; Do. do. followed by Khesan sown among the stubble 156880 1 Do. do. 
followed by Btit sown among the stubble 1600; Do. do. mixed with Harimung 
21500; Bprmg rice 5590; Kangnl by itaelf 2940; Khcrjsaimira by itself 36950; 
Khcri by itaelf 35i70; Do. followed ^ Maaur 1400; Do. followed Maaur mixed 
wLthUniced2150; Do. followed by Pease 1300 ; Do. followed by Pease mixed with 
Barley 750; Do. followed by Khmri 1100; Do. followed by Mashkalai or Urid 
IGOO; Do. followed by Kulthi 3000 ; Do. mixed with Arahar 2100; Do. fojlowed 
by Wheat 3400; Do. followed by Barley 23.10; Do. followed by But or Chafta 
1750; Do. follov.-ed by But mixed with Li naeed 100; Do. followed by barisha 2500; 
Do. followed by Sarso 13C0 ; Do. followed by Rayi 100 ; Do followed by Rayi 
mixed wHh Linseed 600 i Do. followed hy Bhujajn cotton G25; Maruya trans* 
pianted hy itself 660; Do. broadeaat by Itielf C0550; Do. followed by Maaur 
3600; Do. foliowed by Mas\tr mixed with Linaeed 200; Do. followed by do. mixed 
With Bariey 900; Do. followed by Pease 550; Do. followed by Pease mixed with 
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1100» Do. followed by Pease mixed with Ra}^ 650 j Do. followed by^ 
Khesari; Do. followed by Kulthi 6800 j Do. mixed withTulbulikaJai 300^ Do.* 
mixed with Arahar 8250 ; Do. mixed with Arabar and Ridnui 2400 ; Do. mixed 
with Arahai and Kan^i; Do. mixed with bora J 50; Do. mixed Katigni 900; Do. 
followed by Wheat 123l!5; Do. followed br Barley 8750; Do. followed by But 
1600; Do. followed by But mixed with Bariey4.50 ; Do. followed by But mixed 
with Lin seed 150; Do. followed by Bahsba 7400; Do. followed by Hayi 200; 
Do. followed by Linseed 100; Du. followed by Karhiya Cotton mixed with Gota 
900; Do. followed by Harhiya Cotton mixed with Gota and Pease 50; Mal« by 
itself 139290; Do. followed by Masur 4750; Do. followed by Masur mixed with 
Linseed 3100; Do. followed by Pease 3800; Do. followed by Pease mixed with 
Barley 4100; Do. followed by Pease mixed with Khesari and Earley 1000; Do* 
fohov^ by Khesari .^lOO; Do followed by But 9^150; Do. followed by But mixed 
with Barley 14 00 ; Do. mixed with Arihar 33450; Do. mixed with Arabar and 
Kecinua 7750; Do. mixed with Arahar, Katigni anl Darahangga Cotton 30: Do. 
Do. mixed with Bora? Do. followed by Wheat 17250; Do. f«iUowed by Barley 
13450; Do. followed by Barley mixed with Sariiiha 1200; Do. followed by Sarisha 
25950; Do. .followed by Barisha mixed with Karhiya Cotton IQO; Do. followed 
by Rayi 1200; Do. followed by Linseed mixed with Sansha 850; Do. followed by 
Vaisakhi China 500; Do. mix^ Kan^ni 250; Do mixed with Barabangga Cotton 
550; Do. mixed Gajar Cotton 1760; Do. mixed with Gajar Cotton aod Rednua 
1540; Do. mixed with Kartika Cotton and Recinus 2000 ; Kodo by itself 14300 ; 
Do. followed by Masur 550 ; Do. followed by Masur mixed with Linseed 1400; 
Do. followed by Masur mixed witb Rayi and Ijn^d COO ; Do. followed by Pease; 
Do. followed by Mashkalai 200; Do. mixed witb by Arahar 3365; Do. mixed with 
Arahar and Rccinus 60 ; Do. followed by But 100; Do. followed by Wheat 1750; 
Do. followed by Barley 2550 ; Do. followed by Barley mixed with Peaac 250; Do. 
followed by Sarisha 700; Do. followed by Rayi 1000; Do. followed by Unseed 
1000; Do. followed Linseed mixed with Rayi 60; Janera Gohama by itself 9205 ; 
Do. Chauliya by Itself 200; Do. mixed with Til 650; Do. mixed with 111 and 
Bbetmas5Q; Do. mixed with Recinus 50; China Asharhl by Itself 3400: Do. 
Bbadalby Itself 680; Do. Kurtika by itself lOO ; Do. Mighl by itself; Do. Vaisaki 
11870; Do. do. followed by Masur GOO; Do. do. folltiwed by Field Pease mixed 
with Barley 1200; Do. do. followed by Wheat 6on; |>o, do. followed by Rayi 250; 
Do. Asharhl followed by Vaisakhi China HOD; J>o. Bhidti followed by Vaisakhi 
China 250; Gundli by Itself 7860; Nauya Gundli by itself 2680; Gundll followed 
by Kulthi 2860; Bhetmas by itself 925; Vfheat by itself after culture 393985; 
Do. town in the mud without previous culture 200; Do. mixed with Masur 3000 ; 
Do. mixed with Bu 137 50; Do .mi xcd with Sarso 11450; Do. m Ixed with Rsyi 1OQQ; 
Barley by itself after regular culture 23JOOO ; Do. sown among the mud without 
previous culture 500; Do. raised with Masur 2200; Do. mixed with Pease 
(Jaokeras) 6G850; Do. mixed with Pease and Xheeati fJatikens} 19500; Do. 
mixed with But 2200; Do. mixed withSarlsha2900; Do.mlxedwith Rayi 500; Do. 
mixed with Linseed 800; Masur by Itself 32850; Do. mixed with ^rleylGO; 
Do. mixed with Linseed 15335 ; Do. mixed with Linseed and Sarso 3400; Do. 
mixed witb Sarisha 3590; Field Pease Magbi by themselves 48700; Do. VaisBkhi 
by themselves 49700 ; Do. Kabali by themaelvei 7750; Do. mixed with Rayi and 
Khesari .5000; Du. mixed with Kay I or Mustard 102.30; Khesari sown In the mud 
without culture IlOO; Do. by after cultivation 3lf<50; Mashkalai by itself after 
cultivation 136986; Do. sown in the mud without culture 145525 ; Tulbulikald 
by itaelf 180; Kulthi by itself 147930; Hanmung by itself 200; Mahanandaor 
Behamung by itself 22.50; Methkalai by itself 4500; Suthrakalai by iUclf 200; 
Magbi Arahi^ by itself 2600; Vaiaakhl Arahar by itself 19680; Do. do. mixed with 
Bhetmas 970; Do. do. mixed with Tulbuli 75; Do. do. mixed with Hariiuutig 
£50; Do. do. mixed with Rednua (Vagbrengri) 400; Do. do. mixed with Redaui 
(CbankaJ 40Q; Bora or Gangra by itself 10160; Do. or Chhota Gangra by itself 
5000; But by itaelf 79460; Do. or Chana mixed with Barley 1226; Do. do. mixed 
with Linseed 29200; Do. do. mixed with linseed and Rayi 160; Do. do. mixed with 
Ransha3260: Kabali But by itself 6490; Sarisha, Gota, Lotnl, Turi or Maghuya 
by itaelf 90170; Sarso or Plngrl by Itsdf 462S0; Rayi, Reiogchi, or Muat^ fay 
Itaelf 74600 ; Gaograyl by itsetf 9650; Rayi or Mustard sown without any predoua 
eQltore2550s Sarisha or Gota mixed with Linseed 150; Sano mixed with Saf¬ 
flower 440; Sent! Sarisha by itaelf 1100; Linieed by itself 16250 1 Linseed mixed 
wUh Sefflower 100; TU by itaelf 22655; Charak Til by imelf 5000; Sargujiaya by 
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Itwir 5100; PiAtuya or Heghnal bjr itadf 25<!0; Po. followed by Sarisbi SO: 
Amljy* CbendeuA and Kudnim by iTMlf 2315 ^ Cbandana or Kudruzn mixed with 
AnhardO; Sar or Kaainira by iuelf 1200; Tobacco by itaeU CHandhata) $110; 
Do. (Thajiya) by itself 2^5; Gangja (Hemp) by iUeUSO; Betleleaf 261 : So gar 
cane (Khaigri) by itaelf 6270; Po. (Paungdi) 4700; Do. (Raunj^a) 1700; Do. 
(Karuya) 600; I)o. (Nargori) 3603; Do. Mango 2000; Cotton (Harabangga) by 
Itaelf 400 i Do. (Barbiya) by Itwif; Do. (Bhiijam) by jiwlf 39f ; Do. (Gajarj by 
itself 530; Do. (Bboga) by itself 230; Do. (Athiya) by itself 25 ; Do. (Baribangga} 
mixed with Suthni 530; Do. do. mixed vith Ricinu9 3[J5; Do. (Rarhiya) mixed 
with Oota or Sarisba 940; Do. do. mixed with Sarisha and Mahnnandanung 300; 
Do. do. mixed with GoU and Pcaae 200 ; Do. mixed wjth Kulthl 40; 

Do. do. mixed with Mung or Schtmung; Do. do. mix^ vith Rayl IG; Do. do. 
mixed with SaflloweT 50; Do. do. mixed vith Kicinua or Eringri 40; Do. do. 
mixed vitb Eidtius, Saitlover» and Rayi 125; Do. (Gajar) mixed vith Ricinus 
310; Indigo by itself fur tbe ^ilant alone 17575 ; Do. by itself for seed and plant 
4360; Do. for seed alone 10$(>: Do. mixed with Masur 2000 ; Do. mixed with 
Pease 900; Do. mixed with Masbkalu 5080; Do. mixed with Kulthi 3540; Do. 
mixed with Maize 140 ; Do. mixed with Wheat .500; Do. mixed vith Barley 1100; 
Do. mixed with Sarisba 11380; Do. mixed vitb Ray]40lO; Do. mixed wjth 
Sariaha for plant and seed 60; Do. mixed w^ith Unsc^ 2150; Do, mixed vith 
Bbujaru Cotton 1000; Mulberry by iUelf 2350; SafRower by itself 390; Do. 
mixed with Per »e70 ; Do. mixed with Pease and Hlcmus 40; Do. mixed with Turi 
or Cota 50: Do. mixed with Rcingchi 125; Do. mixed vith Riringa 20; Rtcinus 
by itaelf 1060; Do. mixed with Sarisba 860; Carrots by themselves 6.50; Do. 
mixed with Safllnwer 5l): Suthni by itself 215; Do mixed with Ara^iar 250; Do. 
mixed with Kartikal^^mf^ or Cotton 2.1; Do. miA:ed Barabangga Cotton and 
Ricinus 250; Potatoes by thetnselvei IQD; Ginger by itself 550; Do. mixed with 
Suthni2D; Turmenc by itself 810; Do. mixed wjth Vaisahhi China 40; Do. mixed 
with Harabangga (Cotton) 50; Do. mixed with Ricinus 50; Peyaj (Sangohi and 
Dberara) or Onion by itself J0.35 ; Du. or Onion mixed with Sutbnl 100; Garlic 
by itself 530; JJra by itself 60; Dhaniya l>y itself 240; Ajoyan by itself after 
cultivation 95 ' Do. bown on the bulk rivers without ploughing 1195; Mauri 
or Saongp by itself 120; Methi by itself 305; Chandanj or Randbuni by itself340» 
Kalijiri or Mangrcla by iisdf 40 ; Seedling land by itself 23775Total 5681200. 


G.-^Oewnti il\e mii'f prjjdttce p/ laadi p/wpt^ bjf farmers whe 

cultivate with ifte yloitt^h tn the District nf Bha^lpoor. 

Fruit trees value of fruit m KupMis 215895; Bamboos value cut annually in 
Rupees 23.17; Vegetables, &c. in gardens and fteldi value in Rupees 954385; 
GnArN-^RtVr—Quantity in Mans 19:;.^3595U; Value in Rupees 10259^7;Quantity 
remaining for consumption aRer detluctlng seed 16399605. Chtmi, Kangni, 
Mantya, Jlforre, KadOtJenaratmdGvndli —Quantity of Hans 2664791 ; Value in 
RupeCRl306.'<95; Quantity remaining for consumption after deducting seed 95 66998. 
iVheat and Barley—Quantity in !Mans43C5093 ; Value in Rupees 2810272; Quan¬ 
tity remaining fur consumption alter deducting aeed 3974309. Puiis—Quantity 
in Mans 376H152 j Value in Rupees 2270466 ; Quantity remaining for conaumik 
tion after deducting seed 3536570. 5amAa» Linseed, and 71if—Quantity in Mans 
691807; Value in Rupees 1028422; Quantity remuning for consumption after 
deaucting seed 074092. Bugarrone—Quantity in Mans 168360; Value in Rupeea 
276108. Plants fou hakjno rRAXAfr and uofb —Palo and San. —Quantity in 
Mans 18093 ; Value in Rupees 22715. Catfon^Quantity of Mans 20974; Value 
in Rupees .17691. Plants for smoking and cKBWiMG^Bef/e ieo/'—Value in 
Rupeea 36700; TbAarro—Quantity of Mans 29606; Value in Rupees 63247. 
(?an,^;jd—Quantity of Mans 130 ; Value la Rup '•a 1866> PxJiNTa used roeDYtirO 
—imiigw, Value in Rupees 102172. Seed-Quantity in Mans 3273; Value 

in Rupeea 10213. Sffffiower jtsccef-^usntity in Hans 190; Value in Rupees 
1799. Quantity of Mans 1216 j Value in Rupees 1139. Plants for ruab.- 

jvo aiLK-WORMS. 7VI er AfiiMfr/y<-Va1ue in Rupees 40400. Rirtfuts—Value in 
Rupees 27823. Man id nr—Q uantity in Mans 60; Value in Rupees 144 ; Quantity 
remaining for consumption after deducting seed 78. Total value of each Thanah 
as follows—Kotvali 612983; Ratnagujy 1582508; Kodvar 590653 ; Lolonanpoor 
1939656; Gogri 23J1469; KangwarguoJ 196294; Mungger 460402; Suryagarha 
420661 ; MalJipoorI302907j Tarapoor 1674299; Bangka 2124065; Fayexuihli- 
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gur^ 631772; Paln^ti 119146; R^matiaJ 790169 ; Phutkipoor 109117; Ptirrok- 
hab(ui25H0ll; PraUpirjtii 681691; Auruoggmbud 501436; KallVftpi>or 740347; 
Ltkaidewuil 1924377, Grand Total Hgpeei 18799163, 


Hr —of Live Stock in the Viftrici of 
Number of BuIIb reserved for breeding M31; Value 51760 nipcee, BuUa wrought 
b the plough, belonging almoat entirely to the high caats 58115 ; Value 322290. 
Oaen used in wheel carriages 922; Value 16045. Do. uaed in carts 4424; Value 
S 7514 1 Do. US'd for carry mg back loads belonging to traders 23320; Value 
246985. Do. used carrying back loads belonging to fanners 3535 ; Value 34670 ; 
Do. used for carrying back loads belonging to the high castes 3345 ; Value 39845. 
Do. used both in the plough and for carrying loads or to draw carta 84400 ; Value 
509600. Do. u sed in machinery 4710: V'al u e 20930. Do. u led in the plough alone 
belonging to the high casts 13Q570; Value 936335. Do. used in the plough alone 
belonging to tradesmen 63180 1 Value «3678?5. Do. used in the plough alone 
belonging to mere Farmers .596235; Value 3969707-^. Buffaloes used in tbc plough 
and carts 1200; Value 9400. Cows belonging to the high castes 269825; Value 
1610575. Do. belonging to tradesmen 180520; Value 1019320. Do belonging to 
fanners 781420; Value 4577186. Do. wrought in the plough 200; Value 800. 
Young Cattle. Old Cattle. Buffaloes young and old 35160; Value 490725. 
Goats grown females 191400; Value 80718}. Sheep called Dheri grown females 
3100; Value 1687^. Do. called Garar breeding females 6700; Value 31624* 
Swine total 16390; Value I24(i2f Horses preserved for carrying loads 194.5; 
Value 12657i. Assra 225; Value 535 Camcb2; Value 220. Total Number 
2451264. Total value 14373155} rupees. 


I.— of the qw^iity ofvnxlk prontr^ /Ae owners ofeoitit b tht Diskrict 
n/BAajyufpow c/nii of its 

Total Number of Cows 1231965 ; Do. giving milk 6l.'i982; Total milk in fNonj 
2185 G84; Total value of milk in rupees 2091901; Total number of Buffaloes 
35160; Number giving milk 17580 ; Total milk in mani 116030; Total value of 
milk in rupees 106364; Total milk in fwms 2501714; Total value of milk in 
rupees 2198266, 


of the nuwier of Aril^ in the District of Bhagulpoor. 

1. PicLuve pa1nteral6; 3. Mira9m5j 3. BaistO; 4. Kbeloals4; 5. Jhumriyas 
10 ; 6. Natuyas 145 : 7. Domnadomnis 10 : 8. Bhangrs 18 ; 9. Bishaharis 6; 10* 
KlTUniyaa 76 ; 11. Bhaganiya Klitanlgas 670 ; 12. pirergayans 1; 13. PiranislO; 
14. Badyakars or Bs^iyas 4116; 15. Tasawalehs S90 . 16. N&habatwalchi 89; 
17. Daphalia 58 2 19. Nariyal 15 ; 19. Bazigurs 11; 3Q. Chambas 36; 2l.'Waaber- 
men 1862; 22. Bhawl washermen 5; 33. Soap makers!; 24. Tallow candle 
makers 3; 25. Torch makers 4; 26, Taylors 250; 27. Tent makers 1; 26. Barbera 
2284 ; 29. Uelas 4 ; 30, Nats 11; 31. Misaiwalehs 11 ; 32. Red lead makers 5; 
33. Lah'^ri or makers of lac ornaments 249 ; 34. Churisaz or bracelet msikers 28 ; 
36, Sakhari or shell cutters 22; 36. Malls or ^]and makers 348 ; 3?. liin makers 
3 ; 96. Mat makers 362; 39. Tliatchprs 60ff; 40. Uom or Bangsphor or latakct 
makers 796; 41. Paper makers 96; 42. Book binders 1; 43 Shoe makers or 
Chamar 1669 ; 44. Dabgar or leathern bag makers 4; 45. Atushhas or preparers 
of tire works 44 ; 46. Preparers of Tobacco or Tamakuwalehs 286; 47. Chatcoal 
hall makers 7 ; 48. Majunwalehs 2; 49. DiatiUers 132 ; 50. PachulwaJeh or brewer 
1; 51. Pasis or Tanwaleha 481 ; 52, Oil makers or Telis 2485; 53. Dahiyar 
Goyalas 3740; 54. Bfakhaniya Goyalas 3; 55. Mayra or sweet meat makers 1; 
55. Murari or sweet meat makers 1; 57. ilalwals or sweet meat makers 616 i 56. 
Puya and Fhulauriwalehi lOO; 59. Rharhhuna or Chablna furosb 1033 ; 60. 
i^ower grinders 31; 61. Dalharis 50; 63. Nanwais 17; 63. Bukurkussah butchers 
18; 64. Kussab butchers 49 ; 65. Bawarcbli cooks 11; 66. Lobar or Barhai> who 
make the whole of the implements cf agriculture and coarse of furniture 1340; 
67. Carpenters who only make finer furniture 73; 68. Carpenters who only make 
the wooden parts of the implements of agriculture and coarse.Ftimiture and boats 
360; 69. Jappani Nukas or painters of furniture 20; 70. Nukkaah or housej boat> 
and palanquin painteraO; 71. Piyuri or yellow paint makers 7; 72 Sowers 25 ; 
73. Turners or Kharadis 65; 74. Kanggaiwolrti O) hair comb makers 6; 75. Pottera 
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l\17\ 76. Imsge mkcra 27 ; 77. Brick makers 60; 7§. Brick layerajlfi; 79. 
Lmie bumers 32; 80. Stune cutters 60; 81. Go)drmitbs 725 ; 62. Kaserauid 
Tbatera who roakc veueJs of copper, bra^s and bell metal 466; 83. Bldrlwaleba 1; 
84. Rangdhalvya who work in tin and pewter 49; 66. K^aigar who tin copper 
and braes vessels 6 ; 86. Naychthbund who make fiexible tubes for aioi^ditg SO; 
87. Kol who smelt iron 3i0; 88. lohars who onl 7 make the iron work of the im* 
pUmeots of agriculture on coarse work for country use and forge crtide iron S8l; 
B9. BlacLunltbs who only make finer work 107; 90. Kolrgur or Inlayen tod 
platers 1; 91. Needle maker or SulwalehsS; 92. CutleriorSangunaod Sikulgurs 
40; 93. Dhutiiya or cotton rleoneis 1165; 94. Spinners of cotton 166975; 95. 
Dyers or Rungrezs 94; 96. Wavers who work in .Tssar aud sl^ 1136; 97. Do. of 
cotton cloth fiSiS; 96. Do. of cotton carpets 3; ^97 'Ape" makers 'Or Newargun 
19; 100. Patwars who knit strings 68; 101. Chmtz makers 9; 102. Blanket 
weavers 157 ; 103. Indigo factories 32; 104. who make salt-petre 174. 


L.^yaJuf in /tupeet of ike Gow^ imported enti Imporifsi ofttttmllpyVm and into 
the Dtithci uf BhOf^ulptiir, 

Rice Exports Rupees 84900 ; Imports Rupees 137525. Wheat, Export 421700; 
Import 64500. Barley, Export 3650; Import 1:’00. Maixe Expoit4650 > Import 
1700. Jancra, Export 8000; Import 2200. China» Export 200. Maruya, 
Export 2100; Import 1600. Jaoktrao, mixture of barley and pease. Export 11600; 
Import 7000. Ghana or but, Expert 69400; Import 30000. Kabalj but, Export 
4700. Arabar. Export 44940; Import 5200. Pease, Export J 6300; Import 3600. 
Bora, Export 34(10. Mung, Export ICOO. Urid or Mashkald, Export 46950; 
Import 4400. Klieaari, Export 6750; Import 4500, 51 aaur, Export 15300: lu9> 
port 2200. Kulthi, Import 1100. Rape and Mustard seed, Export 933150; Im* 
port 21650. TUp Export 1^00; Import 350. Linseed, Export 2SS00; Import 
3000. Castor oil sixd. Import 900; Oil, Export 2200; Import 1250. Ohiaor 
bmled butUT, Export 122950 ; Impoit 70200. Uilkj Import lOOOO. Coast aalt 
or Karkacli, Export 1100; Import 75900, Bengalese salt or ^ngga,Export 193600; 
Import5094S0. Sugar, Import 9660. Extract of Sugar cana, Export 17150; 
Import 19450. Treacle or Chhoyat Import 3750. Sukkur or coarse suggar, Im* 
port (^50. Honey, Export 360. fietlenuts. Export 1600; Import 28)30. Cocoa 
nuts, TmjKiit 460. Tobacco, Export 9150; ImpDrt5100(}. Hempbuda orGangja, 
Import 3800. Indigo^ Export 71210Q. Opium, Import 3200. Mafauya/lower«» 
Import 1000 . Turmeric, Import 600 . Dry ginger. Import 200. Betle leaf, Ex¬ 
port 60 ; Import ?75. Safflower, Export 310. lira seeds, Ex;iort 6000; Import 
6250. AJo) an. Export 6100; Import 20(1. I'asaii goods, Export 18750; Import 
56650. Wax, Exp^ 700; Import 280. Catechu or Hath, Export 22000. Lac, 
Ex^mrt 9900. Copper, Import 1400. Pewter or Juitah, Import 16050. Tin or 
Rangga, Export 2250; Import I452S. Lead, Export 2300; Import 9500. Iron, 
Export 13750; Import 36100. Brass and bel!-me*al vessels, Export 15000; Im* 
ports 49850. Iron wares, Export 6000; Import IQO. Pata or hemp of Corchorus, 
Import 2115. Sack cloth and bags Import 3950. Raamiri San or hemp of Croto- 
larii. Export 400; Import 885. Cotton wool, Import 283000. Do. tliraad. Im¬ 
port 1450. Do. cloth. Export 6500; Import 45800. Cocooils or Tasavguti^ Ex¬ 
port 103o0; import 10000. Bhagulpoori doth, Taaar and cottua mixed. Export 
2 01000. Silk cocoons, Jilxport 50000^ Pure silk cloth. Export 3 00; Import 7S0Q* 
Silk thread, Export 52000; Import .500. Mddehi, Masru and other cloths of silk 
and cotton mixed. Import 3500. Tatar cloth, Import 100. Chints, Import 8350, 
Woollen carpets and blankets, Import 1930. Gold thread, Import 100. Shawls, 
Import 2000. Perfumes, Import 700. Shoes, Import 600. Cbank shells and 
ornaments. Export 500; Import 1900. ManiharJ goods, Export 800; lmport3320. 
Paper, Import 150. Wooden furuiture, Export 5300. Timber of Sakuya, Sisan, 
Btc. Import 5725. Timber for posts, beams ai^ planks, £xport2200; Import 2100 
Fire wood. Export 17150. Charcoal, Export 47450. Canoss, Import 220. Hal, 
Sap and Kus mats. Export 1400 j Import 750. Reeds and grass. Expat 600; 
Import 2100. Sabe rope. Export 50. Sal leaves, Export 50. Dhuna, Export 200. 
Fish, Export 2800; Import 1500. Swine, Export 200. BuBaloea, Exp^ 1000» 
Oxen and cows, Export 5500; Import 1500. li:ue, Export 700. Stone wares, 
Export 2600; Import 200. Kbarimati, Export 2600. Singing bitdl^ Export 500. 
JUal EjjfortM Rupees 2502810; Total /a^wrff Rupees 1586450. 
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MARKET TOWNS IN BHAGULPOOR. 

IHviti/m L Under T^anak Kutwati^HAnnKf pieces.—S b^^gupj. MoaJicd- 
poor, Sarty. Yogaar. Munshurgunj. Khurgurpoor, Mayagut^. Kazicbaok. 
Eoayetgunj. Natbnagar. Champanagar. Lakebmigunj. Bahebgunj. Birari. 
Mabadiiiagar. Kotubguig. 

JV0. /r. Dinsian under Thanaft Batnaguiy. — Mababt PLACBa.^^Ratntgunj. 
Hat Batnagunj. Hat Badabahgunj. Baaar Amarpoor, Hat Fayen, Hat Kur- 
gunj. KatBob. Kuainaba. Dtiatpnor. Duriyapoor. Kai^i. Gobracbauki. 
ADdhan. Nawada. AoxUba- DighL 

So. m. 2>trMj0n under Thanok Kodwrrr. —Markbt PLACB6.^Soulutguig. 
BiawaaltbanL Chandpoor, Durgagunj. Duriyapoor. 

So. /FI tHvision under 7%anah LohTuanpnpr.^MAMtT pi.accs>—B asar Blhi- 
poor or ParuitirBinpoor. Haaurgjnj. Bhamarpoor. Madhurapcw. LadcDar. 
Krltthnagunj. Fumi. Chvnuida. Bhawonlpoor. Fangchgacbbiyt. Sohanigufij. 
Bibgunj, Viawanathgurij. 

So. V. Diiison uudtr 'fh’rnoh Gof^ti. —Bo^ar Ku«bah Gogtt. Babulpoor. 
Nandalalguig. Rnghunatbgunj. Alah<?^Sunj, Rangtiig. Sirarir. Setonabad* 
No. VI, DitHxion under Thfinah Kumurgunj. —Marxkt PLacka,—Chlchntuti. 
Afzungunj. Sultangonj. Kuibah Jahanggiri. Saray Kumurgutg. GhotgfaaL 
Katbf^a. Mahadeva. Kauyagarhi. 

So. ni. Du'isjon under Thanah Mitnggrr ,—MAnKBT PMcva.-^Barabaiar. 
GararbaBar. BelatjbaBar. Bateman gutij Puraniguig. Mukauapoor or Kaiitfaan. 
Foujdari basar. Dehuri basar. Uhaok or Wealy bazar. Topkbanab batar. 
Mogul basar. Keorama)^!!). Laldaiwija. Lalupakhariya. Kuttitola* Kawma 
baiar. Supiabad. Haaungunj. 

No. VJtl. Division u^rr Thuru/h —Suryagarba. Jakarpoor. 

XatiJiara. Moulanagar. Medaniehak. Nawabgunj. Rjampoor. Raaulpoor. 

iVb, IX. liirieum und(7 T^anah Maltepoor^tlLA.n%fl placeb.—M allepoor. 
^amui. Sono. Pazigcbrukbt. Khorma. 

No. X. I>ivrsion wnfer Thanah Turupoor. —Mabkbt rtACv^s.-^-Bazar Gazipoor. 
Tarapoor. Arguxguig. Bdwari. MuzulTUrgunj. Kbarakpoor. 

No. Xt. Dit^fnon ujider JTtanah Bmgka.—^MAKtLWr PLACaa.—Bazar Bangka. 
Hat Lakhlurj. Hat Bayeai. SabaJpoor. Futebgufij. Hat Daagra. Kixrtia< 
Gukula. Gopalguig or Jandaha. Jaypoor. Chandan. Kathan. 

No. XIL DufttioH under Thanah fayeeuttahgtti\;.‘^^ARKrT pi.aczb. — Hat 
BadJugunj. Gajar^gunj. PyaJapoor* Dirgbi* Kumalpoor* Krishnadaapoor. 
Kual>ah Kabajging. Narayanvatl. 

So. Kill. Diviswn under TAonoA PatflgH.^MAARET Pi.ACRB.^Hat Sahabgaig 
Canggapreaad. Basar Paltigti. 

JVo. XIV. Dtpiiieft under TTmtuxA Rtduiahal. —Marxit placss.— Bazar Ney- 
ajnutuUab Karu Kachcba Saray. Katra. Mitayabbuvan. Sintgali. Katem- 
gunj. Sburiiah bazar. GndagunJ. Imamgiinj. Pirgunj Ratnaguiu. Saitzd 
buar. Pandariba. Submpoor. KatKathgola. Atapoor. Katigunj. Sakiigtli. 
Chapujan. Araitikar. Ko^^bpara. Mohiibbutpoor. Masaba. 

No XV. Dmiion tmdar FAutA^ar.—M ahxet ptacrs.—H at Udba* 

wanala. Smfurasguig or Fhutkipur. Bazar Babulbana. Begumgun;. 6eratttt« 
So. XVI. i)tptnfia under Purrokhabad. —Maskrt placei.—S tray 

FuTTokhabad, Nayamuk. Jbamir. Kbarirdangra or Beoya. 

No, XVJi. JHvieion under T'hemek Pratapgui\/. —Mazkit places^—H at Sbuin- 
ihnguig. Atiupoagar. Mahadevnagar or Nayt Hat. Fiatapjurv. Chaukarhat. 
Mabangunj. Deooapoor. 

So. XVIIl. DitfuioH under Tkanak Aurunggabad.-^HtX Maoggalpoor or 
Herbartguiy. Hat Kaliguig. Bhawanivati.Dewanabpoor orKkbtiyargunj. JafurguiUi 
So XIX. IHvition tind^ £ra/{ftapoor.—»H arxzt PLACSS.^Hae KiSika- 

poor. Dubr^poor. Harai« Virkatl. 

So. XX. Divmon under Thanah loAordeiraiUr^HARXZT PLACBa.-^Hat Nuui, 
Baoiatikbeta. Hasdlha. Phanbe. Heduya. Kayerbangk. Dunariya. Joka. 
Madhaban. Gidhlni, Amarpaol. JarataL Kerukhataaari. Satpahaii. Dod.- 
bane. Kedaya. Gargirlya. Kangiiya. Kciari. Hawadl. Jarka. Ranpoor 
Marikadi. Raytkadari. B^Kipdu Parpa. Oir^poor. Jarmurl. Bangskima^. 
Lakanlewaai. Kbayerbanl. Jiraliya. BaluyadaW. Hanyamerdi. Supchtla. 
Chandna. Kora. Gormala. Kumrabad. Kadai. Futebpoor. Aaaaiol. 
Duiokt. Dharaflipoor. Dudhoya. 



BOOK II.—GORUKHPOOR. 


A 

ESTIMATE or THE POPCLATION OT THE NORTHERN PART OF THE 
DISTRICT OF OOROKHPOOR. 
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C.— Proporlion p / inuTvials^d Itivid in the northern part 0/ tk^ Dietriet qf Oarukh. 
pftftr, (hat is coffered during the wApie ruiny srason, thtd in prJinary yean ii iK- 
casumatty cfwt jnJ, and that is exempt from being Jhwiect, except in extraordinary 
years, 

Comtnntly under water or mere barren channels ;{25 aquare cnilei; Kegnlarly 
musicUtbd throuj^hout tbe rwuy setsun 1072; Liable ooJyte occawcAl flooda 
but every yen covered for lomc days at CTi ; Land 'whicU la aome yean ii 
liable to be flooded for two nr three i^aya /iO] ] Entirely exempt from Inunda¬ 
tion C025. 


V.—^timaU of thepmpwtum of different rlassei of nHety lAoi are employed in 
agrknlture in the iwrtkem part of the of Ctorakkpoor, 

Aahnf who do not farm 3C25 ; AsLraf who have farms hut do not work 

34150; Asbrnf who have farms, and work with their own hand, but do n'A plough 
; Ashnf who huld the plough 3(J4(i; Traders (litakalics) who have farms 1264; 
Traders (hakalies) who have nut farm; 4*^(12 ; Aitificerb (Pauniyas) who Uvv en¬ 
tirely by their own profi^sjnn 7843; Artihccni (I’auniyas) who have faruis, but 
do not work them by their own hand, a few ; Artificers (Pauniyas) who occasionally 
cultivate land, either for themselves or for hire 31770 ; Cinhasthaa who plough 
their own farms 64109; Grihanthiis who take service as plough meu 52467 ; 
Total Jamilu'S 277099^ Grihisthas who come from other districts to plough, u- 
dividuils 54015. 


E. —An estimate of lAe tn which the people of the northern part o/tha District 

of Ooruhhpoor are fed. 

Pannlips that eat meat dally 5 ; Families that eat meat from 3 to IQ times a 
immth 1270O; Families that saerifice on great occasions only 156612; Families 
that cannot alfurd meat on any occasion ur that reject iis use 107.582; FamiUen that 
have as m uch fish as th cy pleoM, avc mge perhaps from 120 to L 50 times a year 22210; 
Families that have fish daily in the cheap season alone, and in the dear seasou 
procure it only some times, perhaps in all from 30 to 90 days in the year 106777 ; 
Families that have only what fish they can catch themselves, or at least purchase 
on high occasions only in all from 30 to '0 days 38376; Families that reject flsh 
107736; Families that can use Gniu whenever they please 53352 ; Famdief that 
use milk daily 43677; Families that use milk in the chea]) seasoit often, and in the 
dear season on high occasions, in all from 9(i to 150 days ]nj953; Fwilies tbit 
us<‘ m.lk on hnlidsys uloiic in tht^ drur season, and sometimes on other occasions 
when its cluap, in all frnni 30 tn 45 days 71469; Fanailies that aeldom pro¬ 
cure milk, fow; KamiheB that use sugar or sweet-meats when they please, usually 
in>in 6(J to 120 days 8364; Families that use sugar or sweet-meats one or two 
times in the week, and in hot weather dKok Sbarawar 75167; Families that pro¬ 
cure them on holniuys alone 193568; Familtes that use dally pulse for curry 199830; 
Families that uso >iulsc for curry during a part of the year only, especially in 
harvest 77269; Families that use pulse only on particular occavons few; Families 
that use cultivated vegetables daily 18090; Fainilles that use cultivated vegetables, 
when they cannot procure pulse 126079 ; Families that use cultivated vegetahtes 
only on particulat occa^iioDs 130990; Families that can afford to purchase fbreign 
apiLcs 145244; FaniiUes that procure oil in abundance 22105 ; Those that have 
a moderate allowance of oU 87664; Those that procure oil scantily 161820; 
Families that procure oil only occasionally or in very small quantities 16440; 
Families that have salt in abundance 21905; FamiLiu that procure a stinted 
alloiAance of salt 122629 ; Families that procure a scanty allowance of salt 126184; 
Families that procure salt in very small quantities 7387; Families which use rice 
two times dally, with wheaten cakes occasionally asavsriety 67424; Punllies 
which use rice in harvest two tiniei, in other seasons wheat or other coaree grelna 
19291* i Families which once a day use boiled rice, and once wheaten cakeadll0 
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byBtriey^^Op Do. followed by Wheat480; Do. mixed with Anhar 124380; Do. 
mixed Anhir and Pmtuym 107960; Do, mixed with Arahar and-letbuya Cotton 
loss; Do. mixed with Arihar and Jethuya cotton and Patuya 40; Do. mixed 
with Jethuya cotton 26 ^ Sawang by itself 27878; Do. ibliowed by Masur 
30; Do. followed by Maaut mixed with i.indeed 20; Do. foQowed by 
Peiae 200; Do. followed by Urid 194C0; Do. ti 'lowed by Drid mixed with 
Aflardana 9650; Do. followed by Urid mixed with liDaeed 440; Lj. followed 
by But 4300; Do. followed by 3dt mixed with Linseed 1 BOO; Do. followed by 
Barley 6760; Do. followed by Barley mixed with Sarao 23 "jO; Do. followed by 
Wheat 2230; Do. followed by Wheat mixed with Sarao 1220; Do. followed by 
Wheat mixed with Barley 2380; Do. followed by Wheat mixed with Barley and 
Sarao 280 1 Du. followed by Unseed 10; Do. mixed with Arabar^fpOO; Do. mixed 
with Arahar and Patuya 1600 ; Do. mixed with Arahar and Jethuya cotton 26 ; 
Malxe by Itaetf 21772; Do. followed by Masur 1280 i Do. followed by But; Do. 
followed by Barley 26090 f Do. followed by Bar’ey mixed with Si.so 5517; Do. 
followed by Wheat 105; Do. followed by Wheat mixed with Sarao 230; Do. 
followed by Wheat mixed with Barley 3405 ; Do. followed by Wheat mixed with 
Barley tod Sarso 220; Do. followed hy Carrots 10; Do. mix^ with Tangun 6.10; 
Do. mixed Arahar 20920; Do. mixed with Arahar and Patuya 21000; Dc. mixed 
arith Arahar and Jethuya cotton 2725; Do. mixed with Arahar, Jethuya cotton 
and ratuya ^20; Jancra mixed wiUi Kodo 10; Do, mixed with Arahar 90 ; China 
bj^ daelf 2600; Wheat by itself 261120: Do. mixed with Sarao <17 4 280; Do. 
mixed with Linseed 22150; Du. mixed with Barley n5u50, Du. mixed with 
Barley and Sarao 40810; Ho by itself 195130: Do. mixed with Pease 304SO; 
Do. mixed with But or Ghana 4100; Do. mixed with Sarao 331640; Do. mixed 
with Lmseed 33800; Masur by itself 62420 ; Do. mixed Barley 6200; Do. mixed 
with Unseed 72^90; Pease (Suguya) sown in the mud without culture 6950; 
Do. do. by themaelvM 18900 ; Do. (KavilL) by themaelvta 830; Do. Suguya mixed 
with Sarao 32200 : Urid by itself212943 ; Do, mixed with Mothl 1595; Do.mixed 
Bora 2900; Do. mixed with Bhetmaa 1940; Do. mixed Anardana 33930; Do. 
mixed with Anardana and Linseed 3000; Do. mixed with Linseed 22600; Do. 
mixed -with Til 3900; Do. mixed with Til and Anardana 700; Do. mixed with 
Jethuya cotton ICO; Kulthi by itself 1140; Mothi by itself 40095; Do. mixed 
with Bora 250; Mung by itself 4555; But by itself 159970; Do. mixed with 
Khesari 240; Do. mi^ with Sarao 7990; Do. mixed with Unseed 310170; Bhet- 
mu by Itself 503; Lahi or Tort by itself 4465 ; Sarso by itself 4180; Rayl sown 
in the mud without culture 300; T.in*^»ii by itself 690; Til by Itself 4615; 
Tobacco by itself 2269; Do. mixed with Mural or Radish 20; Belle leaf 232; 
Sufv cane (Reonen) 1520; Do. (Mango) 1400; Do. (Barotiya) 3340; Do. 
fBmukha) 400; Cotton Jethuya mixed with Dtid 970; Do. Kukti by itself 1410; 
Do.Kukti followed by Masur 25; Do. do. followed by Barley 260; Do. do. followed 
by Linseed 260; Indigo by itself, 1st year 160, 2nd do. 150; Do. do. 1st year seed 
60» Sod do. plaint 60; Do. mixed with Urld300; Do. mixed with Chua 150; 
Sa^werby itself 10: Carrots by themselves 546; Shubkurkund 393; Suthni by 
itae]f406| OnionaSlO; Garlic 142; Turmeric 2016; Ginger 105 ; Ajoyan sown 
in the mud without culture 160; Dbaniya by itself 37; Saungph by itself 50; 
MethI by itself 3: Kasni mixed with Mural or Radishes 11; Eicinus by itself 200; 
Seedling land followed by Tori or Lahi .384; Do. by itself 32872—Total 5713920. 


M.— General Abgtra£t a/ iJie wlue and produce nf landi occupied hy farmerA toAo 
evfftixite with tki plough tn northern part of ike District of Qurakhpoor, 
Fnilt trees, value of Mahuyatrees in Rupees 163755: Vegetables, Ac. in gardens 
and fields value In Rupeaa 58192. GaAiN—Rice^^uantitj in Mans 7727072; 
Value in Rupees 3021055; Quantity remaining for consumption after deducting 
seed U mans 7048634; Thagun, ilarupa, ATodo, iSofoang-, Maue, Jbnora China, 
Bkehnat and Adnofirfgna Quantity In Mans 1971449 j Value in Rupees 766130; 
Qaaptlty remidnlng for consumption iifter deducting seed in mans 193967 6. Wheat 
emu Bortey-^iuantJCy In Mans 7589647; Value in Rupees 4267034; Quantity re¬ 
maining conaumptlon after deducting Sk'sd in mans 6C61782. JHdre^-Quantity 
in Mana 4758964; Value in Rupees 2531266; Quantity remaining /or consurop* 
tloQ after deducting seed in msns 4400456. 5arso,Lohi, Aa^t, Ltns^. Tif,AtnRiij, 
and Se^fiateer seed —Quantity in Maos 515598, Value in Rupees 4 L5156; Quantity 
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reniftinmg for conauniptlon afUr deducting seed in msos iTefirmMwr 

Quantity in Hus 63685, Value Id Rupees 72788. Plants sok hakimo TsasAb 
A NO ROPi-^/WKya—Quantity in Mans 25617^ Value in Rupees 36663. Ctortew 
Quantity of Mans 11314; Vilue in Rupees 83000. Plants for shoring aho 
CHEWING. Bf.tle leof-^V^w in Rupees 33300. TVptactv—Quantity la Maas 
14631; Value in Rupees 21003. Plants used for dtino.— /ndtfo, pfonf/ - 
Value in Rupees 4716. .S’rFit—Quantity in Mans 36; Value b Rupees 98; 
Quantity remaining fur conBumj^tion after deducting seed in Mans 33. S qfktnt 
^antity in Mans—; Vslue in Rupeea 6. Mrrirrwi ffirirtt QmntiTy 
in Mans 16; Value in Rupees 46; Quanti^ remaining fbr consumptba after de¬ 
ducting seed in maos IS.^Totai number of escb Tbaoah J14341S6. 


N -—Ettimate ^ the Lice Stock in the northern pari of the £Kffric< of Gomkhpear. 
Number of Cows belonging to the high castes 433488; Value 2008121 rupeea. 
Do. belonging to tradesmen 800922; Value 797762. Do. beLoogiog to ilanneri 
272184; Value 1206337. BuUs reaerredfor breeding 11997. Cooseermted bulls 
2D00. Bulls wrought id the plough, belongbig almost entirely to the high astes 
37290; Value 2Q89L0. Oxen used in wheel carriages emyloyed only for cunvey- 
jj)g passpogers 14 ; Value 240. Do. used in carts employed for carrying goo^ 
1699; Value 24860. Do. used for carrying back loads belonging to tniMrs 
9573; Value J31867. Do. used both in the plough and fbr carrying loads or to 
draw carts 23186; Value 162633. Do. used in machinery 2750; Value 16643. 
Do. used in the plough alone belonging to the high castes 386941; Value 8759800. 
Do. used in the plough alone belonging to tradesmen 59114 ; Value 438653. Do. 
used in the plough aJone belonging to mere farmers 245499; Value 1SJ9811. 
‘Buffaloes used for carrying back loads 470; Value 3915. Milch Buffaloes 19040; 
Value 230960. Goats grown females 15B70; Value 5871. Sheep caUod Bhom 
breeding females 28425; 14673. Swine breeding females 46450; Value 

34242. Asses 4620; Vahte 9721. Horses used for carrying loads380; Value 
1520. Total Number 18621L6; Total Value 9869529 rupeea. 


0.—fstintAfr q/* the guMtiiy of nh/ 4 procured Ay the atoneri of eatUe sfi the 
northern pari of the Diitrict of Gomkhpoer, 

Total Number of Cows 966594 ; Do. giving milk 483295; Total milk in mow 
821015; Total value of mOk in rupeea 712889; Total nuoib^ of Bofhilofla 12040.; 
Number giving milk 9520; Total milk in mane 68650; Total value of mlfk kt 
rupees C9584 ; Total milk in man* 689665; Dotal value of milk in rupees 780473. 


P.*—‘£ifiiNo4F fftkenweberandhimieofArtiittin the northern part of the Dettrict 
of Qomkhpoor. 

Hirasins Kauwal 20; Dancing gif la 95; Chamar Natuyas 25; Bhatitjya boy 5; 
Kettbak8 49; Halt Bajtniyas 195; NagarisS; Diphalia 192; Pmgw^yas 86; 
H^}ra8 45; Kirtaniyas and Ehajamyas 98; Nat Baaigiirs 12; Bhangrs6; Cbasabae 
2; Washermen 1980; Rufugure or 8haUwashermen 3; Sabangum 7; BartiA 
torch and platter omkeradOO: Tailors 554; Khimabdos ortent makers 2; Barbom 
2264 ; Slnduriyas or red lead makers 9 ; Lakbant 50; Churibaras 363; TikUnoi 
]; Mails 256; Danuasand Bangsphors, bamboo basket makers B95; TiftihMI 
26 ; Bindu or mat makers 181; Paper makers 4; luk makers 4; Atushbar 6; 
Chwari or shoemakers 1617; Saddle makers 62; SabarwataMochis 3; Dabprs 
5; Naychabbundi 9; Tamaku furoah 64; DiatUlcsfi 753; Shopa for aeUing pdm 
wine 40; Telia 2191; A>iirs2703; Hals^ 261; Bharbfaujas 1533; Dahh^OO; 
Nanwais 12; Bukurkaaaba 29; Bara kusabaSO; Comb TTMikersO; Rhan^.SO; 
Kamaagorsd; C^rpeatexs 1315; Basryera 110; Bladcfoutha and Carpeolen 114; 
Blacksmiths 1281; Nalbuods 4; Bikulgun 48 j Tirgvra II; ICundgurs erdDlgyen 
3; Kaieras 68; Thaterss 70; Tamberas 7; Bhandwala S; Rai^dfaaluyis 24 i 
Kakugaia 2; Smart 795; Soodhoyas 4 ; Watebmakert 2 ; Ruldeik 1; Huo^Mta 
or potters 1273; ffeigars IS; Tbwaia or Bricldaycn 58; DhuniywsorCflAtaw 
betters 1536; Rungrts or Dyers 79; Tatoyt weat an S; Jolt maTfers 2540> 
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Dknniri mma 81; Cbtmtr weiTen 1MB; KuRdlgut 3 ; ChhipIgHi BS •, 
NcmiWb 1; Btaoket vnvm 451; PltiijM 195 i Kkog^ or rope mikm IS j 
SuBvbdlenlf; 8onb|KUior Hit peti« mikenSSl. 


Q.—Eiluiwl; </ ttr Eqwrtt and /mporfi <tf On norUtm port th« DUrict ^ 
Omiltltpoor. 

Rice In tbe huak, Exports Rupees 2957 ; Imports Rupees 2008. Do. cteined 
sritbont boiliiiK, Export 315033; Import 172024. Do. cleined by boiling. Ex¬ 
port 45239; Import 6173. Wheat, Export 329440; Import 85159. ^rley. 
Export 05B7D ; Iroport 3256. Go)^, or Wheat and Barley mixed, Export 1 5358 ; 
Import 7500. Harley and PeiK, Export 10628 ; Import 6262. Maize or Halcai 
Export 14538 ; Import 2413. Maruya, Export 1600; Chans or but, Export 141171; 
Import 48722. Drid, Export 66161; Import 17910. Arihar, Export 36161; 
Import 1D332; Matar, Export 7513 ; Import 6097. KabU mater or pesK, Import 
too. Huur or letil, Eip<M 3667 j Import 4781. Hung, Export 516. Mothior 
Bbtinggi, Export 8943. Sartongand Labi or tape and muitarrlaeed, Export 79122; 
Import 35533. Tisi or linseed. Export 25940; Import 12200. Til or seed of 
Sessmam, Export 175. Oil, Export 519. Sugar, Export 25550 ; Import 11003. 
Bbokkun, Exp^ 12475; Import 12195. Eibact of Sugarcane, Export 11433; 
Import 17067, Treacle and HoliMea, Import 1325. Tobacco leaf, Export 60 ; 
Import 8771. Prepared Tobacco, Import 1100. Turmeric, Export 1383; Import 
2143. Dry Ginger, Export 2425 ; Import 7000. BetJeniit, Import 5000. Betleieaf 
Export 150; Import 1500. Coconuta and Coconut ahells. Import 625. Pasari 
goods, Imp^ 17505. Paper, Import 23143. Honey, Export 50; Import 25. 
Wax, Export 5300 ; Import 6963. Catehu or Kath &poit 16520; Importa 650. 
ffinduri Dye, Export 900. Indigo, Export 10920. Red Starch or Abir, Impart 
BO. Lilmarich or Capsicum, Import 590, He^ called Kaid or Dhuoa, Export 
204; Import 400. Uuk, Export 100 ; Impart 200. Drugs from tbe territories 
of Grrrkba, Export 2219 ; Import 103^, Wild Ituit and ^ugs, Export 5. Long 
pepper roi^. Export 862 ; Import 60. Do. do. Export 465 ; Import 216. Cotton 
srool. Import 21M50. Cotton thread, Import 200. Cotton cloth. Export 27100; 
Import 87725. Chintz and colour^ doth. Exports 10800; Imparts 28350. 
Cloth of Tiiar and cotton thread mixed, Eiqiort 700; Import 20426. Cloth of 
lilk'and'thrtad mixed, Export 1300; Import 17050, Silk cloth. Import 2000. 
Shal, Tna, and Loi, Import 2300. Broad cloth and Eorpe^ Import 700. Blankets 
Imp^ 440. Woollen carpets, Import 1000. Cotton mrpets, Import 500. 
BhwDgm sack cloth. Import 1000. ^tuya sack doth, Export 25 ; Import 410. 
Manihari goods. Import 1770. Essences, Import 500. Mauhuya flowers, Export 
21330; Import 4615. Sskhuya timber. Export 605500. Bmsll timber of soits. 
Export, 3050; Import 2250. Siiau timber, Export 200. Fire arood. Export 8375 ; 
Import 4000. Charcoal, Export 300 ; Import 275. Boats, Export 2500. Miy, 
Export 67. Elephants, Export 8250 : Import 8250. Cows and oxen. Export 
140750. Bufbdw, Export 2060. Ghlu, Export 33390 ; Import 4480* Goats, 
Export 1350. Mih, Export 267. Salt, Export 4343 ; Import 185661. Nitre, 
Export 4000. Copper sM capper yeatdi, Import 18650. Copper coin. Import 
43000. Vesaeb of brau and metal. Import 593.5 j Import 30960. Iran, Ex¬ 
port 350 ; Import 53463. Iron veiads, Impart 100. Tin, Import 3902. Lead, 
Impart 2120, Zinc, Import 2609, Ornaments made of the base metali 970. 
TbM E)]I^ Rupees 2143446 ; Thiol Importt Rupees 1292440. 


E.—MARKET TOWNS IN GORUKHPOOR. 

DicuieBi. OeraUpeor, 

II. Uaninrtna ).— Hauit PhACxa. —Munsuigury. Hqitanguiii. Hpaiiicb. 
Bsfgadalya. Bhithat. Pangcharukhi. Nlboiya. Khtnpoor. Badowar. 
Pntawal. Rioggughat. 

III. Parraana, —niraona, Chhaunl. Sivapoor. Sangkopar. Damurbbar, 
Bahadnrgm^. Mahal. Amnoya. Ramkola. Dewotiya. Khut^i. Alammxtbiya. 
KMorl. Ehdingga. Lakhnya. ’Lemuya. Bankungiiya. BMigd. Bimia, 
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uiishmipoor. Buip^l. G*gbw». Gwti. BhTOt Sinji. Puwu. 

whuJiupoor. Sumahi. Tamkuhi or BhwpiU. Doghai*. TnrakpatU 
BAMmbhft, BtDgjiriyi, 

IV. JTes^a.—K euts, Nadoyt. Miubnya. 

V. Brintoa.—B«l»w«. Sira^. Runnawr. Hctampoor. Hata. Dbaraaid. 

VI. Miyheti. —Selempoor. BJ^hoIi. Sobanpoor. Bhingpri. Hat^ 
Dhuiari or Dhuaoya. Barkagang. Kapanaar. Kanuopar. Bbanuli or Bbarall. 
Sareya. Bakbarj. Bbataliya. Kataudi. Belawon. Fipra. 

VII. BAagalpoor.—Bhagulpoor, Pingri. Ur. Dighara. Palika. Payau. 
GangTET. Rajpoor. 

VIII. darai^^i^.^B&rahaIgunJa 

IX a GqJpoor^^aj^oT, KAurirtib. Rudrapcxir. BfAdinpooTa Indupoor 

Siuna. Murcnu 

X, BA^opor.«—BhewopV' Sti^ya. BbitL Beniptra 

XI. Otk3Ula,-^^OMa.\A. 

XIL Gopalpwr. —Gop^poor, Laigtny. Sthebpx^j. Bu^nf. Rata. Jtbi- 
poor. Sikrtgunj. DHuriympoor. Sl^apoor. Karakanfdhu. Banhapoor. 

Xtll. Smic^ara.-^uikhm, Teogra. Hatbaliapoor. HtHharpoor. 

•oDg. Gaighat. Motlapoor. Lalgunj. 

Xrv. Jla^wpadabur.'^Mabuyailabar. KaEar. GinetDOOTa Caotain. 

guDj. Avadhutnagar. Uji. ^ ^ 

XV. KhamaripQ. —Khanariya, Amortaa. Amanlgui^. Anuui. Bekoodn- 
poor. Hyderab^. Maharajguiy, 

XVI. ron'rgtiJtf.—VazirguQj. ShahgUL^. Namti. 

XVII. I^aviabgunj, —Nawabgunj. 

XVIlI, Afanikapocr, Minikapi^, Bidyanagar. Mahangguiy. Blietawtra. 

XIX. Latgvfy. Lalgunj, Dhadhuya. Payer. 

XX. Duniuriyagu^}. —Dumuriyagunj. Nezamabid. Bhanpoor. 

XXI- BtuH .—MuDaurnagar or Baati. PakoUya. 

XXII. ATagoi^r.—Magyar. Bhagia. Baruipai. Hlbidawal< Rqiliitiill. 

HanvmaAfpltg. 

XXIIt. BaA^.^Bi]cbiiB. 

XXIV. Bon^itp^Batigai. Khejuri. Belawa. 

XXV. Dhulipabhandar ^—No market place. 

XXIV. Lotofi.^Kharati. Lotaii. Manggalpoor. 

XXVIT. Pali.—Pali. 

XXVII. Kicklaut. —KJcblaul. HanumiOgUDj. MahanuKUOi* Hltbanu JUlaa- 
gar. Kutibhar. BalaJkhor. 


BOOK III. —DINAJPOOR. 


A.—coDtalning the prudocQ of le q^edneoa of rotigh Eloa* aa^ aMtaoi&c ITM cablcal 
ijMbea, whea earaWly drlod aad daaaad by boUInf. 
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Ci—BMnutt tf the pv'ilatiM e/Dtmtipver mi ef (te MiaiMri amfaiiuri <■ me* 
dot ef Ui MoUtoi^. 

Totil 3000000—2100000 HaheiiiniedaDi ; 900000 Hindui. 10000 Bnlunuu; 
090000 Sudiu. 440000 Proper Bengtleu. 70000 Fun Tribm (Siiddbq|iU} ; 
370000 Impure TTibei (Oiuddhqjati). 130000 VUe (Nidi) i 220000 AbomiDtMs 
(OntToi). 430000 Tribet not Included imoDg Uie Bengtlmeby BoUnbni. 15000 
Tribee orHioduitui, about 3000 pure, imong theie u« theSiki «ad Otbopili; 
435000 Tribei of Eutem Indie, idl impure. 


D.—JSirimuir ^ the mtmner in wbu;* the vcaipied Jondi of Dwutfpoer ore emploped, 
ami of the valve <if tbeprm&ice at the harieft teatm. 

Manner of occupation:—Cultivated for grain of varioue kinde, eateut In Bigaba 
6409000: Value in Rupea 17000000, Occupied bp bouaeo and gardens, ell. 
300000 Bigatie. Houses 130000: Flantatioru chiefly of Hangoa and Bamboos 
140000, Value in Rupees 950000; Kitchen gardeiu 190000, Vegetables for the 
kitchen cultivated in tbe fields 150000 Bigalii; 1000000 Rupees. I^ants for 
thread or ropes 90000 Bigabs; 245000 Rupees. Plante yeilding a sacbatine juke 
(inspissated) 25000 Bighas; 450000 Rupees. Plants 1^ smoking or chewing 
16000 Bigsbs: 137500 Rupees. Plante used for dying chiefly Indigo weed 15000 
Bigabs; 37500 Rupees. Plants for feeding Silk worms (leaves) 8000 Blgahi; 
90000 Rupees. Total, eaclusive of milk, about 1434350; 7194000 Bigahs; 
19960000 Rupees. 


E.—Rsiimafs of the extent uml euiue of the varioue erupt of grain eulHvaled in the 
distriet of Dinofpaor, 

Eitent in Bigabs 4266000 Winter rice at 2 9-16ths Rs. Value 10931625 Rupees. 
640000 Bigahs Winter rice and summer rice at 2 I3-I6ths Ra. Value IflOOOOO* 
256000 Bigabs Winter ike 3 R. Pulse } R. Value 96O0D0. 144000 Bigahs Sum¬ 
mer rice 2 R. Pulse } R. Value 396000. 57 6000 Bigahe Bummer rice 2 R. Oil- 
■cede 2 R. Value 2304000. 72000 Bigahs Summer rice 2 R. wheat or harlcy ItR. 
Value 270000. 39000 Bigahs Summer rice alone 3 R. Value 76000. 13000 
Bigabs Spring rice at li R. Value 19500. 64000 Bigaba Oil-seeds alone at 2 R, 
Value 128000. 39000 Bigahs Oil-seedi I R. wheat or bailey JR. Pulae}R. 
6.5500. 79000 Bigaba Pulse alone 7S0O0. 215000 Kgabi Seedling rice in ctUf 
smle producing else. Total Bigaba 6400000. Average R. 2}. Total value 
17048625 Rupeee. 


F.—Kipsrti and Imporlefivm the Dietriet of Dinoipotr. 

Rice at 55 sen of 80 s.w. for the rupee. Export 3179000. Cbira at 48 aesi, 80 
a.w. for the rupee. Export SOOOO. Mustard seed. Import 15000. Mustard saed 
oil at 4 R. for 40 sera of 80 s.w. Export 14200. Ghi, Export 40500. Bettle nut. 
Import 45500, Coconut, Import 2600. Tobacco at li R. for 40 sen, 60 S.w. 
Export 4070. Gsngjs or Hempbads, Export 12000. Dry ginger st 2 R. 40 sen^ 
SO s.w. Export 81400. Goods sold by Jhsl Wslehs chiefly Turmeric st It R. for 
40 seis 80 a.w. Export 4700. Goods sold by Poasri or drug^. Import 61400; 
Export 21000. Wax st 40 R. for 40 aeta of 80 s.w. Import 6500; Enoit 6800. 
Bengal salt at 5 R.foraO sera of 80 s.w. Import 690000. Coast salt st Sf R. for 40 
sere of 80 s.w. Import 135000. Quick silver st 15 R. a isr of 60 s.w. Import 100. 
Tin It 32 R. for 40 sera of 90 s,w. Import 9200. Lead 12 R. for 40 sera il 60 s.w. 
Import 1500. Zinc at 26 R. for 40 sers 80 s.w. Import 7000. Iron, country 
from 4 to 7 R. for 40 sen 80 s.w. Import 39800, Steel 20 H. per 40sen 80 i.is. 
Import 2200. Copper at 55 R. for 40 sera 80 a.w. Import 18900. Biaaa and 
copper veaaela, Imp^ 20000; Export 600. Goods sold by Monihtri, Import 7500. 
Shells, Import 16000. Stone cups and plates, Import 1300. Sal and Bisu timber, 
ImportSOOO. Bamboos and bamboo mats. Export 5200. Sack cloth lad bap of 
the same, Import-Stooo; Export 124600. lit or CoRliwui eapeokris flbrsi 
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■nd twin* St 14 snu for 40 •*» W i.w. Eipait 12400. Son cyr flbrea of the 
Crotolaiu junee* SO ten SO i.w. for the rupee, Eiqyort 1240. Cotton wool chiefly 
from the west of Iwdie *t 16 or 17 R. for 40 ren SO i.w. Import 106600; Export 
4000. Row itik at 2fi6 R. for 40 ms SO a.w. Export 62600. Cotton clotha, Im¬ 
port 39000) Export 145000. Cbints, Import 3000. Silk or ailk and cotton 
doth*, ptfW 360000. ^awla, Imp(^ lOOO. Engliah woolTSh dOtU, Import 
lOODu.' Patna and Bootau blankets. Import 1500. Woollen and cotton carpeta, 
Indian, Import 2600. Gut or extract of Si^ar cane at R. for 4^ sere. 80 i.w. 
Export 85600. Bi^ar at 6 R. for 40 ten of 72 s.w. Export 300000. Moth and 
Kotn or Molusee and Treacle at 1 R. for 40 Kta 80 e.w. Export 72000. Indigo 
at 140 R. per man of 74 lb. 10 ox. Export 262600.—Total Imports 1286900; 
Total 4819360. 


xanHaTS or ihi xxnncx or a hihpd raMiLT or high kawk ano arAnoH in 
Tax Towa or niHAjrooa. it cohmsts or thx HAaTxa, wao la aABaixo ano 
aAa oax cbild, or a osrFapKNT axj.A'noN waota AiaowAaBian. or another 
WAU rytrSHDIMT PSLATIOH WHO ACTS At ITTWAHn, BUT HIS WITS DOKI NOT 
UTB la THXrAaiLT,or a widow who actt as cooa, or two hxh sEavANTa, 
aas A BOT oa woman noaxanc. in ale ten PEasoHa. 

laitfng .—To a amall bonae built of brick 14 cubita by 7, usually dlwded into 
two ^artaneola, with wooden doors and aome email windowi having wooden 
■huttos. In thii the master with bia wife and diild aleep and eat, 300 rupeea. 
Td a hat 0 cubits by 6 msde of bsmboo porta and beams, tbe walls of ciay or of 
bnrdlea, the door a hurdle, 10 rupees. In this the mde relation and his wife 
sleep. To another hut of tbe same kind 10 cubita by 7. which serves as a kitchen, 
and where tbe widow aieept, if made of hurdlea it is plastered with clay, 16 rupees. 
To a hut like the last, whti h serves for a store-house, and in which the or 
woman servant usually sleep*, 16 rupees. To 3 huts of the same kind but small, 
and their front only plaster^ one serves for a temple the other two for aocom. 
modsting atrangen whether frieodi or rellgloui mencticants, 26 rupeea To a but 
12 cubits by 8 placed near the gate for receiving company (Bsitokkhana); it is 
usually made with a wooden door, with walls of mats in which there are some 
openlogi by way of vrindowt that may be shut by hurdles which foil down |Jhangh). 
la this tbe steward and aervanta usually sleep, 30 rupeea. To a hut for the cattle 
8 cnbita by 6. This la not plaatered, 10 rupeea. TO a house 10 cubits by 7 for 
the watchman, and through which is the entrance, with a mud wall which aur. 
luanda tbe premlsea, and which includes about 11 bigah (} acrej planted with treea 
and flowera 35 rupeea. Total 440 rupeea. Interest insurance and repaita on the 
amount at 36 per cent, a year, 168 rupees; Ground rent, 6. Total lodging in cx- 
pennve {amili^ 164 rupeea. 

Very fow people however occupy such a bouse. In place of a brick apartmmt 
for the mastsf and mlstreia the usual aceommodatlob ia thatched but the beama 
and poita are wooden, and the walla are plastered with mud. Many houaea of 
this kind have two atnriea but auch are addom inhabited by decent penoiu and 
are chiefly appropriated to prostitutea. A house uf thli kind coats 60 rupeea which 
reduces the whole amount to 200 rupeea; Interest, he. on the amount 72 ti.; 
Otound rent, 6 ts.; Total usual lodging 70 le. 

fhralhirtf.-*^ a durable nature for the temple. I pair of copper cups for 
pearing water on the gods (Koahekoahi) 3 rupees. 1 /Copper kundo, another 
kM Of cup Uicd in prayer 3. I ix^er tat, a kind of plate used in prayer 1. I 
copper Puhipopstio, a plate uaed for holding the flowers ifsed in prayer 3. 1 brats 
ndmason or salver 8. 1 brass TripodI or tripod, which lupports s riiell or saucer 

(nnisooghho) contslniog ludy arster 6. 1 brata lamp with five light* (Pong- 
chiyradlp) 1. 1 faell-metil Kangtor, or bell in form of a plate 2. 1 bell-metal 
Ohonta, or comnoo bell 2. 2 braai pot* (Opkhora) for holding the water that it 
to be uflhred 2. 2 hrait platei (Riktbi) for holding fruit and iweetmeata at ofTetingt 
3. 1 conch ahcll for Mowing to attract the deities notice 3. 1 Chotudola, or 
modsD table; or altar on which the imtget are placed 4. 1 Chondonpata. or stare 
for rubbisg taadal. wood to duat. 1 hjon or amall woollea cirpeh on which the 
p*M«a arito pnyi sltx.9 as. Total of furniture forthe Temple 36 rupees. 
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Tor the Houie^Fot* of wloiw klodi for hoUing intei, to. : 4 bran Kohit 
S4 rupee!, 3 do. Garu 8. 3 do. Lota 6, 3 bdl^rta] f^khoia 3. 3 brail 
Omtiti 3. 6 bnu ud 4 beU-raetil Tbal or plitei SO. 6 b^ and 4 b^-nutil 
Bati or lidge cupi 10, 0 bran and, 6 beU metal Kotorai or mall cupa fi. 

2 braaa fiohuguna or puts for bmling rice 4. 3 braia Hangri pota Ite maUng 
CUIT 7 4. 1 Wan Hat! or ladle and Ba;ra)i, or hook for removing pota foom 
the Bre S. 1 braaa apittiog pot (Dabo^ 3. 3 braaa lamp stand (HlMj) B. 
One bnu mortar and pestle 6. TVo ^r of beta! aalnra (nnbatta) one of 
bnia, and l^he other of bw metal 8. 3 p«r of betel out cutten 8 anaa. 1 braaa 
implement for smoking tobacco through water (Hungki) 8 lupeea. 1 Albaln Hi- 
other inatrumeot for & same purpose with long flexible tube, luch aa li uaed bjr 
Europeani in India. It is made paitlp of copper aod partly trf other metala 31. 

2 iron (Kbuli) frying pota nied also for bolliiig milk 4. 3 boes and 3 bitcbcta 
(Kural) 3. I Klionta, or wooden stake painted with Iron, uae^gH a apade and 
pick axe 4 anas. 3 Bothla or Utdien knivea 12. 3 Sicklea (Kadl^) for catting 
graai for the cattle 6, 1 Iron rod for cleaning the Hungfca I. 2 koivea 8. 2 
adaiora 4. 2 Bills for cutting bambooa or wood G. 1 iron ladle and an Iroa book 
for removing pota Bom the fire 8. 1 braaa or iron put for facddiogoil and a handle 
of the same for a torch 3 rupees. 1 hanging iron lamp 4 anas. ID atone plates 
and 3 atone cupa 13 rupees, t atone for grinding curry atulf 1. A palanquin 
Cyan or jan) 20. 1 Totoposh, a hind of lofo made entirely of wood, and 
more perhaps resembling Che bench in a guard room, where people can tit and 
Bleep. It stands in the place wbete company ia received 4. 2 bedateada for the 
maiter and nriitieaa, married people do not sleep in the same bed, 13. 3 chalra 3. 

4 itoola made of rattans (Mon) 2. 2 lar^ cheats 10. 2 smsll dieits 4. 2 bam- 
buD baskets covered with leather and having lids (Petara) 12 anas. I instrument 
for beating rice (Dheki) and a wooden mortar 1 rupee. 4 wooden stools for littiog 
on when they bsthc (Jdcheuki) 2. 10 low woodm stools for sitting on when they 
cat (Pirj) 4. 2 pair woor(eo slippeza (Khoroms) 8anaa. ID wooden plittmx (fiar- 
koah) 5 rupees. 2 platea for muing cakes I ana. A large fan 2 rupeea.-*-To^ 
durable bouaehold furniture 238 ra. 2 aa. Total durable furniture 274 ra. 10 la. 
Interest and repairs, he. on the above at 24 per cent, G3 ra. 14 aa. 

Household furniture for a more perishable nature.—For the floor or for alttiug 
on: 3 Sutruiyii or carpets made of cotton, or 3 Galichas or carpets ntade erf 
woollen, both kinds are of the usual imbric and are long and narrow 20 rupees. 3 
Duiicha or woollen carpets with the nap thrown on one aide 13. 3 Sqjnl or 

equate pieces of cotton doth flowered with eilk cotton thread, on which the master 
of the fomily aits 4. 2 Large calico sheets; which cover the floor of the sitting 
apartment 6. I large pillow and two amidler for leairirvg the back agatnat, while 
sitting on the floor ai usual 4. 

For aleepLog in—5 seta of cuituna of muslin for the master, mlstrais, mtle rela¬ 
tion aod wife, with one spare. The two latter peteons sleep on the ground j bat 
the curtains are bung Bum the roof of thdr hot, and ate tucked upder thdrbe^ng 
to keep off Muskltoa snakes and other vermin 24. 3 mattresses of cotton ID. 4 
blinkets Bom ficotsn or Patna 8, 8 quilts 24. 3 sheets for the beds of the 
roaster end miitreis 7. 8 sleeping pllowi of aimul cotton, no changeable coverafl, 
8 line mats (made of the leaves of the (Tbslls Pstda B. Mss) Sitalpati on which the 
principil penous sleep in hot weither 3. 2 psir of piinted mats for the same pur¬ 
pose 3. 4 CQune msts of leaves or stems of plants iScripi) fbr the widow, servants 
or strangers to sleep on 3. 3 fine sack doth coverings (M^lUi) for the same 
persona 2.—Tbtal of more perishable Birnicure 144. IntezWt of money, r^iwlra, 
and replacing the above at 36 per cent, per annum 31 rupeea 13 anaa. Unbrallaa 
1. Tutal annua] expenee of furniture 118 rupeea 12 anaa. 

Onia]nsRfi,-.^For the mistresa of the fhmily : A gold ring for the noae (Xoth) IG 
n^ees. A gold necMaee eonelatlng of eight sided beads (Dsns), sraali round Made 
(Mala) and large heeds of the same forma (Motormala) 9G. A golden ofnaorot 
called Changkdi which hangs Bom the neck lace 32. A kind of gold ear rihga 
called Geng^ 24. Another kind called Dhengri 32. Another kind^MJhomka 
12. Another kind called Rpd^nta 8. A golden oroament for the for^sad edlad 
Siti 82. A golden ornament hung to the neck called Madoli 16. A gdd rii« 
(Angguri) Am the Anger 8, A ring (Loha) for dm left wrist 83. niver 
brsedets or rinp for the fore anna several on each, called Bayutt 50. A pair of 
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iilTer ontmcnU tied round the tm abore the elbow (Thr) 30. A ptir of ailTsr 
btteeleti made of beidi (Mngchlia) 8. A pair of ellver omimeou M round the 
middle of the am (Tib^)^ men wcm a dam in tbie Idod of ornaioents^ the 
womeo are oot foilty of thka foUj 8. 6 rinp of eUver for the toesp Chutki or 
PuuJi 8. A pur of ffl^er oemuDcntB for the antUa, Basgkamol 25. Another 
iilTer onumeot fbr the arm Roouna $. Another called HatmaduU 10. A rinj or 
btacdet of abellp wbkb ia worn bj the Hindu women of rank becauee it it reckoned 
lucky 2 anae. Looking glaMp comhp boxea for red lead and other things for the 
toilet kept in a amtll baaket called Sindurchupri b.-^Total onmmenti for the 
roieti' c ea of the family 455 nipeea 10 anas. 

For the maater of the himily^S gold rings for the flngen 16» 2 or 3 gold oma- 
menta ^Mnduli) bung round the neck 16. 1 Tat^j or aquare oroamenU which 

eontaioa a charm and ia tied round the arm IS. I looking glan I rupee 6 anu.— 
Total 51 rupees S anu. 

For the child—1 pair gold nnga or braceleta for the wriati (Bala) 3(1 rupees. 
An ornament of gold to hang round the neck (Podok) 32. A gold ring for the 
neck (Hangauli) 33. A necklace of gold beidi (Dana and Malt} 4S. A pidrof 
p lilver rings for the ancles (Mol) 16. A square ornament (Taby] for containing a 
tiiarm to be tied round the arm €. Coral beads 4.—Total 168 rs. 

The widow and dependent relation are allowed no ornament .-^Total of omt' 
menta 675 rupees 2 anai. Interest and new fashioning the above at24 percent. 
163 rupees. 

Cfstkifl^.^^For the muter of the family: Hia dreaa of ceremony adopted from 
the Mubtmmedana. 3 under coats or vests, Nima of white cotton cloth 12 rupees. 
2 upper coats, Jama of the tame 24. 2 turbans 10, 2 Girdles Potko 8. 3 pair 
draweri. Izar 4. 2 handkerchiefs 2, A pair of sliawls 100, hut 10 yearn. 2 pair 
tlippera 2. Hla proper dn* i.—2 pair ik Cotton sheets, 5 cubits by 3, which he 
wraps round hii ahoulden and which are called Umnia 8. 3 pair of cotton wrap¬ 
pers for the loins (Dhuts) 0 cubits by 2, 8. 4 Angrakhaand Taj or jackets and 
caps of cotton doth, a part of dress adopted from the Muhammedans, but now In 
ganeral use among men of tank, Pandits excepted, 5. 4 Phetas or turbans of 
white muslin 6. 3 Dnlayi or double cotton sheets, quilted together without 

stufing, for the cold season, 5 cubrte by 3, 12. 2 Pukhuri or Gelsp, or double 
■hcet not stitched together, used also in the cold season, 10 cubits by 3, 2. 1 piece 
of aUk used it prayer. It ia long enough both to serv^ for a wrapper round the 
loons, and to cover the shoulders and is c^Ied Jor or Dhuti JJohya 5. i Jnr of due 
doth for receiving Hindu company 4. 1 piece of European broad doth for the 

coild season, 5 cuMtsby 3, costs 10 rupees lasts 6 years 3.—Total L2G rupees. 

For the miatresa of ^e family—A ulk cloth, 10 cubics by 2, which is called 
Sari, and after having been wrapf^ round the loins ia passed over the head and 
shoulders 8 rupees. 6 cotton Saris with red borders ID. A Chsdor or cotton 
sheet for the cold weather 2. 2 Gamochbas or towels for batiung 8.—Total 30 
Tvpeca 8 anas. 

For the child—Common dress 10 rupees. Viuting dress 10.^Total 80 
rupees. 

For the two male relations—10 Dhutis 6 rupees. 2 Jor for ceremony 4. 2 
Ux«dI nr Chador 5. 2 Turbans 2. 4 Gelap or sheets to throw round the shoulders 
in cold weather 10 cubits by 3,8.—Total for two persons 25 rupees. 

Fat the female ration—4 Saris of cotton cloth with red borders 7 rupeei S 
Sims. 1 Gelap or sheet for cold westber 1. 1 pair riiell bracelets 3.—Total II 
rupees 6 anas. 

For the widow—6 plain coarse wrappers (Bhunl) of cotton cloth 6 rupees. 1 
Gekqi ii—Total 7. Total clothing 210 rupees. 

JViMe.—Monthly expence: Rice, 4 maw Ant old rice at Ik rupees. 2 mans 
coarse at 1 rupee, part is g^ven away In charity 7. Pube cldefly Oror (Cytiaus 
Gajsa) and mug 1 man 1 rupee 6 anas. Wheaten flour 20 sera I. Clarifled 
butter ‘6 sen, 2 rupees 8 snu. Mustard seed oil 16 sen 2. Spice and other 
tcwMolof snch aa Turmerick, Ci^iricum, Ac. I rupee 8 anas. Sugar and sweetmeats 
2. Milk, 10 cows prime coat 40 rapcca, interest on which at i per cent. 6 rupees 
5 anu. Food S. Vegetables 1 rupee 8 anas. Fish used daily 1 rupee 8 enu. 
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Tobncco I rupee. Betel 1. Fuel end eutben poti S.—Totel per meniem !7 
rupees U inss. Total liir the yew 334 rupees 13 sum. 

Senmti anJ Ejuipage.—S domestic’s wages aiui clothes monthly 3 rupees IS 
anas. 1 watchman S. Barber 4as. Wasfaerman IS. Sweeper 4. ndanquio 
bearers employed oceasiDnaJIy IS rupees. Hone, Snt cost 30 rupees, intnat 
and supplying a new one occationally at 3 per cent. 14 rupees 5 anas. 8«ynntand 
food 3.—Total serranla and equipage per me n seea S3 ra. Idas. A ps- Total 
annually 216 n. 13 as. 

Celebration of holidays, Gum Putohlt and other expences connected srltb 
religion, of which the Duega Fuja alone coniumes at least SOO la.; one man spent 
this year lOODO n. 300 n. Stationary and master to teach the child to read and 
write 6.—Total 532 ra. 


H. —asTiMAia or ma axpanca or A pahilt or eoMS coNSiniBATiORODHiitTIKO 
or A MAM, niB wira and tuto chilobih, a widow who Acra ai cooa, A 
DIPXNSXNT KkUTIOM WHO U A SIHD 0* fTCWAan, AMD or TWO DOMiaTICt, 
A MAN AND SOT. 

lodgiitg.—A house for the msster snd mistress IS cubits by 8 with betms tnd 
posts of wood, wills clay or plastered with clay, a wooden door 40 rupees. A hot 
for the kitchen snd where the widow sleeps 10 cubits by 0, with bsmlmo supports, 
wells of clay, or of hurdle plastered near ^efire place with day IS. A store house 
of the same kind where the boy sleepi IS. A but for the cattle 6 cuUts by 5, 8. 
A small hut for a temple 8 cubits by 6, 8. Another for strangers 10 enUta by 6, 10. 
A hut for receiving company and where the itewaicl and lervaut sleep 30. A house 
for the wetchman, tiitough which the entrance Is, adtb a high bamboo tdling 
round the premises 24.—Total lodging ISO n. Intercit, inaunmee and repalia at 
36 per cent, per mensem 54. Groundrent 1 bigah, fscra of land 2.—TMal lodging 
56 rupees. 

Phmiliire.—For the temple—1 pair copper cups, Khoahakoshi 3 ra. 8 aa. 1 
ciqiper cup called Kundo 1. 1 copper plate called Tet 1. 1 bnit aalaer, Bed* 
mason 1. 1 brass Tripod or Tripod! arttii Its shell 3. 1 blast pot, Opkhoia 1. 
1 brats [dste called Riksbi 1. I coneb sbell 2. 1 stone for griading ssndsi wood 8 
ss. 1 Kussson or mat of grass on which the master prays 1. 1 bill mstsl pltls 
for ringing (Ksngsor to call the sttenUon of God) 1 r. 8 as. 1 brats lamp with 
five lights 1. 1 wooden throne (Singhsson) for the gods, c ov er ed with doth 9 ii. 
8 IS. —IMal iS rs. I si. 

Houuhold furniture of luting materials—Fots or vessds of dUfoent kinds ibr 
hdding water, vis. 2 Kolos of brui 10 rs. 1 Gsiu do. 8. 4 Lota do, 5. 2 
Omritl do. 2 ri. 8 as, 2 Opkbon of bell metal 3. 2 Betle latvm of btasa, 
Psnbata 4. 2 pair betel nut cutters 8 u. 4 btaw or bell metsl plates, Thai 12 
rs. 6 brass or bell metsl cups. Ball 6. 2 bmu lamp stands, PQtqi S. 2 brass 
pots for bmling rice, Bohuguns 3 rs. 8 ss. 1 iron pot (Khuli) fbr bolUng milk and 
hying 1 ri. 8 u. 1 Iron ladle tnd booh for removing pots hum the llie, Hate and 
Bayidi 8 u. 1 iron rod for cleaning the Huugka 1 u. 1 hoe and 1 hatchet 1 
r. 8 u. 1 bill for cutting and deaving bambooa 3 u. 2 sicklee 8. 3 Idtchan 
knivee (BotblJ 6. 2 knives 8. 1 pabr seiiscn 2. 1 stake pointed with lioi, 
Kbontn 2. 3 plates snd two cops of stone 4 rupees. 1 stone for rubbing 
curry stuff 12 anis. 2 bedsteads for the muter and mistress of the fotuUy 4 
rupeu. 1 large and one small cbest 8. ] bamboo trunk Petara 8 anu. 1 
w^en stool 12 u. 6 low wooden stools for dtting on at meals krs. 4u. 1 
instrument (Dhengki) for beating rice, and a wooden mortar 1 r. 4 stools of 
rattan (Mora) I r. 2 wooden plates for msking cakes 1 s. 2 pair of wooden 
shoes 6 u..—Total 88 ii. 11 u. Total ditisbie fumltore 96 rs. 12 ss. Interest 
and repair! on the above at 24 per cent. 23 ri. 11 aa. 24 ps. 

Furniture of a leu durable natiite—For the bed: 2 pair of eottains of cotton 
cloth 6 rs. 2 msttreiscs filled with cotton 6 rs. 2 quilts 8 rs. 5 jdllasn stoflbd 
with siranl cotton 2 rs. 8 u. 4 sbeea 3. 5 coverlets of fins sack doth (llegUi) 
I r. 8 B<. 2 btauiketa firom Bootan or Patna 4.—Total 31 ti. 

Fo' Jie floor—2 Satiiiy or caipela made of cottoo 6 is. 1 Qalicha or curpet of 
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WDoOoi with both (idet ilike 8. 1 Dnlicht or woollen cwpcti with a rough nap 

MontaidcB. Theie thioe/aia Huhammedan iapoTaUcHu. 1 pair of larp mati 
made of qdit taada (aop) lOcubitabyg, 8ra. 8 aa.—Total 4S la. 8 aa. tntereat and 
rapd i i OB the abore at 86 per aent. 16 n. 6 aa. Si pa. UmbteUat 12 aa. Total 
Ibnitoi* 40 ta. is at. 

OmBmmtt .—For the miatnea of the family—A gold ring for tbe'noae (Noth) Bra. 
A atifnf of gold bcada (Dana and Malt) for the neck 32. A pair of gold ear lioga 
called Gengtha 16. Agoldeo ornament forthehrrehead calledTildii 1. A golden 
(xnameDt fcr bangiiic round the neck called Mridonggo Maduil 16.—Total 73 
ruptct. 

Saearal ^Ivei rlnp for the anna called Bayvti 40 ra. In place of thia some wear 
a pair of diver brauieta called Kongkoo 30. And a pair of ahell braeeleti S. 
Silver ornament tied round the arm and called Tar 20. A pair of diver btacelett 
(fodngcbba) made of beadi 8. A pair of ailver omamente (Tabo) tied round the 
arm 6. A ailver ring (Loba) for the left wriat 4 8 ailver ringa (Cbotki and 

PaauU) for the toaa S. 

For the maater of the family—3 gold ringa for the Bngera 16 ra. 1 or 2 gold 
ornameDti (Hednlit) bung round the neck 8.—Total 24 n. 

Tot the cbiidren—2 g^d aamamentt (Madulia) hung roond the neck 8 ra. 4 
gold ear liiifa (Champa) 2d. 9 tw ailver ringa or braceleta for the wriati 16. 2 
Silver ringa for the n^ (Hangt^i) 10. 2 pair of ringa for the anclea (Mol) 24= 
189.—^Tobd orotmenli 262. Intereat and new Ikihloning at 24 per cent. 62 ra. 
I4aa. I pa. 

CMUihr.—For the mulct of the family—2 pair of cotton wrappera for the loina 
9>ln>ti) I Gubiti by 2, 6 n. 4 PheUt or tnrbtni of white mu^ 4. 4 cotton 
aheebk S cohita by 8 which he wiapa round hii ahoulderi, and which art called 
UiMla 6. 4 Ani^be and or {ufccta and cape of cotton doth 4. 2 pair of 
ilippcn 1. 8 common Dbutia or wrapper! 21. 1 Jar or pair induding wrapper 
and thooUtr clotb 1 r. 8 u. 2 Dolayia or double cotton aheeta 8 cubite by 3. S. 
2 Qeiapa or aheeta tor cdd weather 10 cubita by 3, 3. 2 Gemochhu or towcla 8 
U^Total 84 It. 

For the mele reUthm—I Dlurtiee 2 ri. 1 Jor 1 r. 8 u. 2 Gelap 1 r. 8i.—Total 
S rapeu. 

Ftm the mMien of the fonuly—A ailk doth lOcuInti by 2 which ia celled Sari 
Bn. 6 cotton Setia 8. I Qdiip or Chador for the cold weather 1 ra. 8u. 2 
Oannehhu or towela Saa.—Total 16. 

For the endow—S coatee wr^ipen (Bhunl) of cotton doth wiUiout ted In 
bordciedti. 1 Qel^i or chador ] ra.—TotalErt. 

Ibr the diildrun—2 pair of Jor 6re. 8 Dhutia of eottxm 3. 3 chlnti covering! 
for the cold Ifainn (Ddayl) S^^Tbtal 12. Total dothing 72 ra. 

Aad.~Fcir 8 people, 9 of them children for one month—3 nunu of good rice at 
Ir. Sn. 1 aiMof coaneditto 13u. 20 aen pdUe comnumJyThtkuriand Oror 

8. 8 me <dl (muftard) 1 r. liacn cliiiflcd butter not of good quality 8u. 8 
lenialt It. Sicmau^Bu. Sienwheatenflour4. nehdai1yl2. Milkfcom 
S Gowi 1 r. 8 ea. Vegetablca and pota 1 r. Slack pepper and Moaali or aeuoning 
8 M. Chin, Mutkl e^ Our, preperalkmi of rice and tugar cane uaed without 
bdag cooked 1 r. Tobacco 8ai. Betel 12 u. Pirewood 1 r. 2u.—Total monthly 
I4n. 6 u. Total annually 174n. 

SfntaiU .—Wagea and clothing—Hen It. 4aa. Boy 12u. Viiherman 8. 
Bar^ 4. Sweeper A. .Watchman Sn.—Total monthly 5te. Total annually 
80 rupeee, 

Ea^ee of hdidayi, cmemonica, Ci-ru, Purohit SOn. Small eipencea ol 
vetloua kiiida induding atatiaoary and the iuetructioD of of the children in reeding 
end wiitiiig 4.—Total 144 n. 


l.-.4maA« or tbi gxrsHCi or a vamilt n iait ciacDwiTAHcu. it cob. 
eiiTi or Ml HAH, on woman, two CHiLnaiH, on nirtHDANT uunon, 
on HAH IXBVAMT, IM AU. tIB riaiORI. 

ttigiiif ,—1 but for the maiter and miitreu with bamboo poets and beamt and 
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mud milt 14 cubitt by 7 20 n. 1 but forkitcbn 8 (ublti by 6 I On. 1 hot hr 
cuttle 7 eulnti by 5 5. I but Dm lektlon ind Mreut 10. I (hop or I hat one 
the entnince with the fence rouad tbe preiid«et.I5=60. Intemt tnd IneanuM 
■t 36 per cent. 21 n. 9 M. 7 pa. Giouail rant 12 Ketbu l'. i i*. Bigib 2 n. 6 ti t 
pt.—Total lodging 24. 

Furwihire .—For piayer—1 vypftr cup RodidroeM 1 r. 8 oa. I copper cop 
called Kundo 6 u. 1 comer pl^ Tat 8. 1 etone tbr rubUng —S. L 
Kuauan or gtiu mat 1.—%>tal fomhorc for prayer 2 n. Ip lo. 

Houf^old furniture of a durable nature—1 btau pot. Kola 4, 3 braaa potfc 
lotadn.Bia. lbelliaetalpot,Opkbora Ir. 8aa. 1 pair b^ uhrea, Huibata Sn. 

1 hetle nut cutter 4 aa. 2 bim platea, Tlu i 2 n. 2 beU metal platto, Thai S. 

2 braaa and 2 bell metal large cupi, Bati S ra. 6 aa. 1 braaa lampatand, PUaij It 

aa. 1 braaa In^iog pot, ^buguua Ira. 8 aa. 1 Inm ladle (NaU) and book'' 
(Bayuli) for remoaing pota ftom the Hie 8 aa, I iron pot for frying or boUingittlk 
(Khuti) I r. 1 hoe (Ko^) 12 aa. I hatchet (KutU] 6 u. I bill ^clearing boni- 
boon (Da) 3 aa. 1 ^dile'(Xaatya) 2. l kitchen l^e (Batbl) 4.1 Iron n^'lbr 
cleaning the Hungka 1. 1 Icnifo 9, I itake, pointed *ith iron (Khonti^S. ,3 
atone jdatea end 3 atone cupt 3 la. A atone for rubbing ctiny atoff 8 la. t b^ 
iteadi 2 n. 8 aa. 1 cheat 2 la. 4 h>v atooltforiaetlt (Kri) I. 2Woodenplattm 
Barkoib, no pure Hindu can eat out of a wooden platter, altboo^ auch art numb 
cleaner and better than the eeaaela of atone, liieae in uie here are not turaad, 
but dng out with chiiela and are uaed aa wiahing tubi, he. 3. 1 inatniineot for 

heating rke (Dengkl) and mortar 1 aa. 2 wooden inatrumenti (Huogk^ for 
imoking tobacco 4. 2 wooden lamp atanda 1. 2 wooden cupt for bohUng rad 
lead 1.—Total durable boutehold furniture 36 la, 5 aa. Total of durable fundtoiw 
39 ra. 1 a. Intereat and renewing the abore at 24 percent. 9n. baa. 9 pa. 

For the bed—Taro mattieaaet 4n. 2 <|uilta S. ScuttalnaS. 1 tnatoflHaei 
(Sitolpati) 4 aa. 4 piJlowa2 ii. 4 coaeil^ afdne uck cloth (Megili} 1 a<*^Total 
14 ra. 3 aa. 

For the fioor—2 mata of apllt reedn 8 aa. 1 blanket I t. 4 aa. 1 cupat of 
cotton (Butrunji) 2 n. 1 mat of leavea (Sitolpati) 4 aa. Tbe relation and aermt 
alrep on tbeae at night covering tbemadvea with the aackclath. Intcroit on the 
above at 36 per cent. G n. 9 aa. 6 pa. Hmbrellu Bn.—Total 18 n, 7 aa* 

Omamnilt ^For the miatreaa of tbe family^—I pair of ahcA omamenta for tfaa 
wriat 4 ra. 1 pair of ailver braeeleta (Paioghba) 6. 1 ailver ring for the wrlat 
(Loha) 3. 1 ailver ring for the nedt (Hangnili) 3. 1 ailver maduli hung ronnd 
tbe neck 2. l pair ailver ear linga (Gii^tha) 2. 6 ailver ringa forthe toea 
3. 1 gold ling for the noae (Noth) 4. Necklace of red atone or glaia betda (M 
Jam|K&) 3 aa. A comb, gliai and aome boaea for red laad (Slnduidnipri) 3 ai. 
—Total 29 ra. 6 aa. 

For two children—2 pair ^vei ringn for die arm (Bala; 12rt. 2dlveriln|i 
for the neck (Utngauli) 8. 2 ailver omamenta for the neck (Maduli) 4.—Total 34. 
Total omamenta 53 n. 6aa. Intereat on the above at 94 pct.cent. 12 ra. 12 aa, 

ClDfkea.—For tbemiat»t—l Sari or wrapper of ulk lOeuUta by2, 4n. 6Saria 
of cotton with red bordert S. 1 Gelap or ah^ for cold weather 10 eubita by 8 I. 

2 towela for bathing (Gamodiha) 8 aa.—Total 10 la. 8 aa. 

For the maatei—2 fine vrrappen (Shutia) for ceremony 2 n. 8 aa. 2 Utonli or 
ahoulder elothi for ceremony 2 n. 2tart»nt Ir.Su. 6 common Dhotta for 
wiappen 3 ra. 1 Jor or pair, including wrapper and ahonlder clotb 1 ra. 2 
Oclapiot aheeta for cold weather 3. 2 towela 8aa.—Total IS ra, 8 aa. 

For the cldldren—2 uik Jor or pair of wrappen for ahoniden and loloa 4 n. 4 
cotton Jor 2 It. 8 at. 2 chintx or white Dolayi or quitted wyappora ii —Total 8 
n. 8 aa. 

For the relation—3 Dhntii 8 n. 1 Unmi 12 oa. 1 Qeltp 1 ra. 4 aa^Tolal 3 n. 
Total clothing 37 ra. Sai. 

JW.—Rke common H atooi a month at 1 r. 2 ra. Sat. Pulte (Thakmi a«4 
Khetaii) 13 acta. 7 at. Cmof Hntlard aecd 6 aeia 12. Salt 4 ten 8. Flahoo, 
ooiontlly IS. Clarlfled butter 1 ter 3. VageUblcaandamannltig I r. 4aa. lUlk 
and Itt prepaiationt •, intaieat on tiia prime coat of 4 eoiai (16 taO at I r. per cent. 

2 n. 6|'Food for ditto teilr. 3 ta.6tp. Sugar and aanctaMla and prepared rki 

d 
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FM—li KT of 96 i«. of oouw rice diDy i> 13 now, 27ta ycv at 13 M. 10 n. 
4H.3p. iHrofoilamootb at 3 aa. Ir. 8 M. f aeraamoiitli of Khaaari 
or laaftflaat Saa. 1 r. 8ia. 1 aerHlt 3 aa. maBjbOwarct uaeaahaa 1 v. Oaa. FOta, 
baakata, aaaaonuig 6 aa. Thay oae no fuel, bb nor vagetaUca bnt what they 
SoBact Totacoo and bade 1 r. 8 aa.—Total 16 n-10 ai. 9 p. 

H /tUaya, Qnni, Puioblt and other rtligioua eapencea 2 ra. Baibat once a 
BoaUi 8 aa.-~ToUl 22 ■-10 aa. 


n.^ —A dmuttafkai Stria tf thr Kitgt, vba reigned si ZiuUnnelee or Sotir 
JberTvaod and Lamht lAe ancient captfair Bengal, from R^faA Luabnteefep a 
KindM Sq/ah, te ilokmudAUw Baiihak, Emperor if HmdeoXan ; tefKted/rom 
■oMae Milarfanj, eoanrendng unU tde year <if lAe Hvnrak 610, or Aims Zlnntni 
1117, and aiding’Of ^'enid,esrreipsndi^wifd A j). It66,eminKingaperMd 
VMra. 


Ffaaue ^ ffinga. 

Period 

jReign. 

Anno Hv'era. 

1 

Cl 

I 

5; 



From 

to 

From 

to 

Rae Lakhatasay 

B yara 

AlO 

S90 

Jli6 

119& 

llobntomud BnfchtiaT 

I2yeain 

591 

603 

1197 

1206 

MobanuBod Nneian, dilef of T 
Omrao KbelJ J 

6 months. 

603 

603 

1209 

1209 

incaontrian Omno Klie)j, anr- 1 
naMd by Soottan UlaooMeen / 

2 yean 

604 

60S 

1310 

12U 

BooitaBOheasooddeen, aliaa Hulek 1 
Heaamooddeen f 

12 yean 

606 

617 

1212 

1223 

Bodtan Kaaciooddeen Hahmood 

lyr.kafenmlu. 

Ala 

619 

1234 

1225 

Itolek Utaoodeen 

3 yn. ka tw. mba. 

Aio 

623 

1226 

1229 

Byfooddicn Uebuk 

9 yean. 

624 

632 

1330 

1236 

Uyioaddtcn Togbaee Kban 

ISya.kafewma. 

633 

646 

1339 

1253 

IbaniDVToodeeo, Lomur Kban 

10 yean 

647 

652 

1353 

1262 

Tbg^ini] Khan, Bumamed by Sooi* \ 
tan QbetBooddtttt / 

36 yean 

653 

682 

136a^ 

1266 

An Khan, aamamed by Maaero- \ 
oddaen J 

3 yean and a few 
months. 

«B3 

686 

1309 

1292 

Bnbadoor Khaa, aurnamed byl 






Bodtan Nnaaraoddeen Buba- 1 
door Shah J 

37 yean. 

637 

723 

1293 

1329 

Cuddur Kban 

14 ynn. 

734 

737 

1330 

1343 

■odIaB Fokhmooddeen, aliaa' 
Hnlak Lukhnjooddaen Bdah- • 
dar 

Syoui uid«fe« 

ipontbBs 

736 

740 

1344 

1340 

Claeaobarak, aamainad by Bod.' 
tan Ulnooddeco, Ghory 

3 yean. 

741 

742 

1347 

1348 

Mukk Elecaa BbuDgm^ am-' 






named by Sodtan Shnniaoad' ' 

16 yean 

748 

758 

1849 

1364 

Sacundnr Bhah, ton of Beoltaa' 
Sbumtooddacn 

32 yean 

759 

790 

1364 

1396 

Gtaaaaooddaen 

16 yaan 

791 

.806 

1397 

1412 

Bbunaooddccn, atfau Bjlboddeen 

3 yean 

807 

009 

1413 

1416 

Bbahnbooddetn 

3 yean 

610 

812 

141^ 

1418 

Sooltaan Jnlalooddeen, aliaa Jnd-1 
doo Son ' J 

7 yean 

613 

819 

1419 

1426 

Ufamad Shtb 

3 yean 

830 

023 

1436 

1428 

NaaerShab 

37 yean 

833 

049 

1439 

1455 

Baibok Bhah 

16 yean 

850 

865 

1456 

1471 

Tooaof Bhah 

6 yean 

666 

871 

1472 

U77 
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CdbUbmAm gf tb* fbrcgottiE table. 


Nbtnat ^ Kingi. 

Ptrifi tf 
Saiga. 

Aim 

Speak. 

^Oa-W.,. 



Frofti 

to 

Ftom 

to 

Futteh Sbab 

7 ye*a 

CWl 

878 

UH 

1464 

Xbqjej Surae 

6 monUia 

879 

879 

tM4 

1486 

Peeroz Shah Ethiopia 

S yewi 

8S0 

8p8 

1486 

1468 

MozaShr Shah D. 

3 jeata 

863 

8$6 

1489 

14*1 

Hoaein Sbab, aon of Syud Uab- 1 
rupal Hoaeinee / 

27 yeara 

886 

912 

1492 

ISIB 

Noaarut Sbab 

23 jean 

913 

935 

16(9 

Wl 

FeerozShab 

9 mcntbi 

986 

936 

>94* 

1542 

Maboiood Shah 

S jtara 

937 

941 

IMS 

1M7 

Sh^ Shih 

9 jeiia 

912 

969 

1M8 

16K 

ShBh Mohummud Khui 

1 jear 

931 

961 

1667 

1667 

Bubadoor Sbah 

6 yon 

952 

967 

1668 

1668 

Bubadoor Sbab Jutelooddccn 

S yeara 

958 

962 

1644 

1568 

Gbfuooddeen 


963 

963 

1669 

1669 

Kban Oboorzantt 

6 moutha 

963 

963 

1669 

1569 

Si^emvi Kban GooriaiiM, atir-1 
named bjr Alah Huzzurot J 

10 yean. 

964 

973 

M70 

1679 


UEHOKANDUH. 

It wH in the lltb jea of the tbe" oi l^eul DoddeenHahunedittiiir, thettfae 
kingdom of Gour wu Onallr aubdued bj the traperiel Anne (d the llmaami 
bmily. 1. E. in the 97dth year of the H^enh coitetpondnig leitb AJ). IhU 
computing the difference between the Solar end Lunar jean. 


O.—MARKET TOWNS IN DINAJPOOH. 

No. I. OtmnoninulerTXaiuiAThahtirgnita. —Ththmgtam. Kazuhat. Blbguqi. 
Oovindoguitj. Ntrgun. Huldiwi. Aluiibat. Kupgniy. IfundomalB. FkUioigfaat. 
Lahari. Adhojari. Hokabanda. VaiaTiti. Dangg^ian. Fhkl^uil}. 

KuDjbunaAul. Rougronggi. Gojora. Raroanlijar. 

II. noluth Maliek. —Maldeh. Hurirbat. Nawabguqi. Hoo|golnll. Shah- 
poor. Mubarokpoor. Ajijarbat. BanggaeatL Oi^ichat. Oi^alertwt. 
Aminahat. 

III. ThuruA Putnitola. —Fotnitola. Ranggamati. Utifuql. Kanteboo. 
Kataaaii. Sibpoor. Suaabol. Drrlpotra. Sapar. Kaiipoor. OnheD. Ifoai- 
bathao. Chanda. Hahammedpoor. hfudel. KotoJ. Gobra. JUdgoggnpoer. 
Munggotija. Khorida Kaaipoor. 

IV. Thmah SodB^ucMi.—Badolgacbhi. Prodhan Kundo. Khundnaiajoapoor. 
Suttguiy. Jaberipoor. Klaoi^i^i. Goborchqia. Natrahguhj. Dejtdi. 
Bhogowanpoor. Nodikul. Dipgui>i. Chanda. Gopaignnj. ^b^qj. 

V. Jhaadh lol&aaar.—Lalbaw. Dumdumah. Ba^apa. BokalguqJ. Sonkojtr. 
HilirbaBit. Baghan. Belamla. Duigadoho. Jojpoor. Uohorula. Tbangmali. 
Juraalguqj. Madarguqj. Saiyan. Trimohani. Bhandgaagoia BcBji^iia. 
Siiihti. Honggolrizl. Sijalt. Mnfchiiw. Kurija. Khartot. 

VI. raanoA JUpeUit.—Itakhola. Hrerkat. SontimikU. CMija. 

VII. nmah Btrg»)tf.~UTgtii4. Baladmggl. Sonka. Pdltoiier. lontja. 
Pangthpiier. Sotjoplm. Peikerhat. Kactoiaihat. *»”■*.* Goodaldihat. 
Barujarhat. Khamanagtiqj. Buiarhat. HariigbalcT. Hathakiitar. Ohur- 
naaaii. Baioaulijarhat. Iharvtii. Ueair. BamnnbUta. Ch^t^ Hrarkat. 
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Jhoa^onlykr. Bhtnndkr. Hacbbuiid. Pnnguiy. Tuigunj. Ru-igui^. 
Kdunil. Bharuirvi. KurilakiTwbit. Kantonogor. Ouretbaxar. Bundoibon. 

Vin. TtoaoA OUntomm.—CluntaiDon. Kathia. Kotb^otbandi. Thangbanggi. 
Hukbdumbat. Hadbobpara. Uabmudpoor. Hnjapoor. Bonogor. Doulutpoor. 
KbOTirrail. Bijfpoor. Fhulvail. Bataiampoor. Baruyi. Beoebar. Rudrani. 
BmoHla. Somdiya. FakltgoiO. Anggaitfaha Hahmndpoor. lolcawoii. Chautba. 
Pulihor. 

IX. Thamah Pvtiram. —Fotfaram. Razopoor. Boton. Molongdia. Akblrer. 
DhOTli. Tevar. GOTiodopoor. Hongorguiy. Tara. Bocla. Ra<U>aiiagor. 
Raiitch.;>ii4MpoOT. Dullobfapoor. BaJuighaC. 

X. 7%i>iuA Ornigganimpeer, —Dumdumah. Buridaugga. IMuqian. Cham- 

patob. Pbulbaii. Deniati. Mow. Kordaho. Bhikahai. Bbalulcdoho. 
Tcllyaghala. Srinatbpoor. Ampara. Char^hia. Hohipooi. KaDtaran. 

Doug^. 

XI. litnah R^arampoar. —KaliyagupJ. Lulai. RaniguiO. Bhoai. Fhering. 

gihat. Amdubl. Bilad. Vagdwar. Bimakungia. Pirerhat. Dangga. 
CbhobuDaadt. Gopalgupj. AluTari. KanaiTiri. Furukabad. Faktrg^. 

Bird]. Baailpoor. PpJaai. Aitondoaagar. SikdargupJ. Hoiintair Gbughii- 
daogga. Tb^TUiI. Sabefagniy. Kallyagunj. Phidpooi. Taltola. 

XII. Tbonoft Bauvra, —Raniguqj. PartaitipoOT. Kbolahti. Ootahar. Gopal* 
gap). Bmrlibtt. Khyarpukhm. Bukdgxii\J. Burir. Fkkir^ivl. Utton. 
Bhabla. Dhoidbora. Kiduaaha. fiakarbat. Kaliganj. Jotipgupj. J'<aai. 
Konggolwi. Huripooi. 

XIII. l%tmah Osragbol. — JiUia. SabebgoiO. Ayaakob. KengiyagvmJ. 

GUBMDjguqj. Dwaridohor. Panitola. Viodboia. Cbhatinchori. Ranigunj. 

Bologari. Sioirin. 

XIV. Tkoaak HaKoigm^, —Nawabguiy. Beparitola. Bbaduni. Daudpoor. 
XbaU. Pangcbgactihi. Hatiaala. Beigbat. Chanderhat. Fokirerhat. 

XV. Tkonob Smgtihari. —Xaltkamon. Beiadpan. Koiongio. Kuaoinaari. 
Hninmpoor. Nawet. Bani. Hukhdumpoor. Mgbipaldighi. Sihol. Berikuti. 
Kalirbat. XaDtaaou. Bnjoballobbpoar. Noypiia. Kiiatanawoti. Kongchivaii. 
Bhidariya. Chontpoor. I^tciyi. 

XVI. nonoA Jegadal.—^(^dol. BamongoU. Fatd. Soninda. Hahaapoor. 
Fakuya. Kadipow. R^nogor. NalagoU. Rantgupj. Dclawori. Piikdcat. 
Blka^. Datola. BhokBpoor. BfiaDggadLgbi. 

XVI. J^anah ifamtoitui.—Hamtabad. Himahiga^. Staamapoor. Xoyladargga. 
Bunul. BiPdol. Bbogoleta. T^poor. Fangcbbhuya. Robipoor. Baliyadighi. 
tUyigoiy. Kygadihl. Daikotnri. Cadiimunya. Kbolii. 

XVIII. IRaadA Pirgut^. —njgiu^. Bongdiagiipj. Koniayl. SadamoboL 
Aiulabad. Faldigupj. Ramgiinj. Dana. Beyala. Barigarl. Rupgup). 

XIX. ThnuA Pwiim.—N itpur. Bcldobor. Pora. Tltalya. Daanogor. 

Fataktangga. Mkhintipoor. Tilna. Jnbayi. Ghatnagor. 

XX. TAdaok Xaltpagm^.—Akbanogor. DaliniginB' Baidal. Kunor. Saulai. 
Bagnngang. Badorair. Sigdhoya. Dhorol. Beiagwg. CharamoQ. Kbaivia). 
Rimgi^. Kukuiamoni. Pirerhat. Kantavari. Singtore. Delalpoor. 
Hnirlya. 

XXI. nimwA jtanmicAal.—Kuroargui^. Jogodol. Badaawori. Sotighata. 

FaUtgiii^. Dhuguiy. Hotipoor. Vbgor. Kalldan^a. Ratautnagor. Son^oL 
BagagObj. Syamgunj. Banggola. Rgimi. 


lino Cmtrii Ukmf, 
of West Banpi, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The present volume of the official survey of “ Eastern 
India” includes the ZiUhs or districts of Bhagulpoor, Go- 
rucLpoor (northward division) and Dinajepoor. The parti- 
culars given of the social st^te of the numerous inhabitants 
of these fertile and important Provinces are equally, if not 
more valuable and interesting with those detailed in the 
preceding volume. There may be some individuals who 
cannot appreciate the merit of the minutis which this survey 
presents, but the philosophic mind will arrive at juster con¬ 
clusions respecting the character and condition of the people 
by means of this very minute specification, than by any other 
mode of ratiocination. The merchant and the capitalist will 
be also the better enabled to Judge of the capability of the 
country for the speculations of commerce, and the employ¬ 
ment of capital [in particular see Dinajepoor Appendix for 
the monthly household expenditure of families of different 
ranks]—and dependent as the proprietors of the East India 
Company now are for their dividends on the territorial reve¬ 
nue of India, the circumstantial account of the rent, tenure and 
produce of land—and the management of public and private 
estates, will prove of inestimable value. Since the appear¬ 
ance of the preceding volume, many old Anglo-Indians have 
declared that this survey has presented them with a clearer 
view of the actual frame-work and anatomy of society in the 
East, than any thing they saw or heard during their sojourn 



ii IMI'RODVCTION. 

in Hinilostan, The famine now devastating the Upper Pro¬ 
vinces of the Bengal Presidency, gives an additional, painful 
interest to the details which this survey presents of tlie 
phyucsl condition of the people. 

The desire to preserve as many details as possible relative 
to the landed tenures and the cultivation of private estates in 
Bengal and Behar, has added considerably to the size of the 
volume, while at the same time its intrinsic worth has been 
much augmented. 

The ensuing volume, which concludes the survey, will 
contain the Zilahs or districts of Puraniya, Rungpoor and 
Assam. 


NOTE : Page Numbers of Vol. Ill are in continuation 
with Vol. II of the same book. This is for the 
information of the readen. 


Pubiisher. 
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CONTENTS OF VOL II. 


BOOK I—DISTRICT OF BHAGULrOOR. 

Chap. I. — Area, TopDf^niphy, lUven, lAkn, and Mantua, 'Ic- 
(aoroloKy, &c. . ji. 1 

CiiAp. II—Hiatory, Topo^phy, Auti^itiea, 17 

Chap. III.—Population, educatlan. Religion, Manneri, and 
Caatoma ... .... 86 

Chap. IV.—Natural ProducUona of the Diatrict of Bhagul. 

poor.141 

Chap. V.—Apiculture, Impleiueiita, Irripition, Cattle, &c, . 202 

Chap. VI.—State of the Arta, Manufacturea, and Cotumerce in 
Bbagulpoor ....... 248 

BOOK II,—DISTRICT OF GORUKHPOOR. 

Chap. I.—Area, Topography, Rivera, Lakea, and Marabea, Me- 
icorulogy, &c. . ...... 221 

Chap. II—Hialorical tutd Topographical Notieea of the diatrict 
of Gomkhpaor 325 

Chap. III.—Toptmaphy of the Dlriaiona of the Country 346 

Chap. IV.—PnpulatioD, Diatiuction of Ciaaaea, Maimera, Dia. 
eaaes, Coatuine, be. ...... 406 

Chap. V.—Natural Productiona, Wild Animala, Birds, &c.. Ve¬ 
getable Kin^om ....... 500 

Chap. Vf—Slate of Agrkulture, Ooinealic AniuielB, Fencea, 

Renta, icc. ....... 528 

Crap. VII.—Slate of Arta, Commerce, MaDofacturea, Pricei of 
Articlei, Ac. . • . . . . 556 


BOOK ni.-DISTRICT OF DINAJPOOR. 

Chap. I —Geography, Area, Soil, Elevation, IBvera, Lakes, Me- 


leorotogy, &c. ' . . ... 682 

Chap' IL—Hiatory of the Diatrict of Din^poor 609 

Chap. III.—Topography, AnUquiiUa, &c. of each diatrict of 
Dinqjpoor ........ 622 

Chap. IV.—Population, Manner of Living, Women, Faminea, 
Diaeaaei, Education, &c. ...... 686 

Chap. V.—Religiona and Sects of the People of IMnajpoor . 723 

Chap. VI.—Natural Productions of Dinqjponr . . 760 

Chap. VII.—Agriculture, diffcrenl Planta cultivated, &c. . 815 

Chap. VIll.—^te of Arta and Commerce in Dini^poor 922 

Chap. IX.—Commerce, Eaporta, and Imports . . 997 
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BOOK I.-BHAGULPOOR. 
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D. —Aianner in which Che People of (he district of Bha^iilpoor 
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